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FOyrwi/ry Srd, 1879. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

By ROBERT PAULSON SPICE, President. 

When, a year since, I first addressed you as your newly 
elected President, the probability of my haying to do so a 
second time under similar circumstances never for one moment 
presented itself to my imagination. My year of office, however, 
passed by, and at its close yon did me the unmerited honour of 
electing me a second time to the presidential chair, thereby 
confemng upon me a distinction of which I can unaffectedly say 
I am truly proud. Such a distinctive mark of your approbation 
has, I am aware, been before bestowed on some of my prede- 
cessors. The rarity of the occurrence, however, ^eatly enhances 
the honour conferred, and should lead its recipient to ask him- 
self why he has been selected for the reception of such a hi^h 
testimom'al at your hands. For my own part, a retrospective 
glance at my year of office just closed, only reveals to me 
several shortcomings which, in the interests of the Society, I 
would that I had not to record. But we are not the arbiters of 
our own destinies, and when, a year ago, I entered upon my 
duties as your President, with a full determination to allow 
nothing to intervene between myself and those duties, I little 
thought that before the year closed I should have cause to 
recognize the truth of that a^orism which teaches us that man 
proposes but that a Higher Tower than that of man disposes. 
JBut so it has been with me : ill-health in the latter part of the 
year intervened to prevent my attending so constantly to my 
presidential duties as I otherwise should, and deprived me of 
the pleasure — for it always is a pleasure to me— of attending 
some of our vacation visits and our meetings. I am aware, 
however, that at such times my place was most efficiently filled 
by one or other of my colleagues upon the Council, and that, 
through their kindness, the interests of the Society in no way 
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suffered by my enforced absence. To those gentlemen who haye 
BO kindly undertaken to discharge the presidential dnties npon 
those occasions, I beg to return my sincere thanks. Their 
willing co-operation and able support relieved me from any 
anxiety I might otherwise have experienced. Seeing then that 
I haye not so perfectly fulfilled the duties of my office as I 
should haye done and as I wished to do, I am at a loss to account 
for the circumstance of my haying again been honoured with 
your kind suffrages. Howeyer, I can but thank jon most sin- 
cerely for electing me a second time to the presidential chair, 
and 1 trust I may accept the honour done me as a token of 
approval on your part of the slender services I have been able 
to render our Society, in which I feel a warm personal interest. 
Haying in the year that is passed experienced your considerate 
indulgence and support as well as the cordial co-operation of 
my fellow-members of Council, I need not say that I am greatly 
encouraged in entering upon my second term of office, and when 
that term shall have expired, I trust that the confidence you 
now repose in me will be found to have been in no way mis- 
placed. 

A year a^o, notwithstanding the general depression of com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, I was able to con^atulate 
the members upon the satisfactory position of our Society. It 
is very gratifying to me to be able to repeat those expressions 
of sati^iction, for although our numerical strength has not 
increased so greatly during the past as it did during the previous 
year, we have still made a fair addition to our numbers, and in 
spite of our having passed through as bad, or even worse, times, 
our financial position and prospects are satisfactory. Death, 
however, has unfortunately deprived us of some members, whilst 
others have, for one reason or another, retired from the Society. 
To fill these vacancies and to preserve a good muster roll, I 
would ask our friends, present and absent, to use their best 
exertions to introduce new members, and so to maintain the 
stattM of our Society. 

I have said that death has again been busy in our midst^ and 
I regret having to announce the decease of no fewer than eight 
of our members during the past year. The first taken from 
among us was Mr. Alexander James Bridge, who was elected in 
1871, and died on the 2nd of January, 1878. The next was Mr. 
William Thomas Carrington, an old member and a past Presi- 
dent of our Society, who was elected a member in 1858, was 
President for the year 1865, and died on the 2l8t of March last. 
Mr. Carrington had a wide and varied experience both as a 
civil and a mechanical engineer, and at the time of his death 
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was the municipal engineer at Singapore, which appointment 
he had held for sevewd jeara previously. When in England, he 
always took an active mterest in the affairs of our Society, of 
which he was a deservedly popular member. The next death 
was that of Mr. William 0. Watson, who was elected in 1871, 
and died at Montevideo on the 6th of May, holding at the time 
the appointment of resident engineer to the Montevideo Gas 
Company. Mr. John Ashdown, civil engineer, was elected in 
1873, and died on the 26th of August. On the 23rd of 
September death deprived us of one of our most esteemed 
honorary members, Mr. John Penn, whose name is so inse- 
parably connected with the progress and development of marine 
engineering, and to whom I snallagain refer. In the same month 
there died also one of our foreign members, M. Jos^ Santii^o 
Camacho, who was only electa the year previously. Bir. 
William A. Lyttle, who was connected with the telegraphic 
department of the Post Office, and was elected in 1867, died on 
the 23rd of October. Lastly, on the 10th of December, we lost 
Mr. Samuel Herbert F. Cox, a mining engineer, practising in 
Cornwall, who was elected in 1865. 

Before quitting the subject of death's doings, I would place 
on record a few of the leading facts pertainiu^ to the life of 
that distinguished mechanician John Penn, who, as I have 
already said, honoured our Societv by becoming one of its 
honorary members. Mr. Penn was bom in 1805, at Greenwich, 
where his father had been established for many years as a 
millwright and engineer. He entered his father's works at an 
early age, and became their possessor in 1843, on the death of 
his father. One of Penn's earliest productions was the grass- 
hopper engine, the first of that type having been fitted up at 
his father's works, and being in fact the first engine there used. 
He next designed a table engine with a 10-inch vertical 
cylinder, which is still in use at the factory at Greenwich. The 
earliest marine engines designed and built by Mr. Penn were, 
I believe, those with which the steamers * Ipswich ' and * Suffolk ' 
were fitted. These vessels were built for traffic on the river 
Orwell, and the engines were of the beam type and of 40 horse- 

Jower. Mr. Penn reproduced these engines, with certain modi- 
cations, for four passenger boats which were built in 1835 for 
the Thames, and which ran between London and Greenwich. 
The oscillating cylinder was the next object of Mr. Penn's 
- attention. As originally arranged it was very imperfect, but he 
mastered the difficulties which beset the question so thoroughly 
that he made the oscillating engine a success. This important 
development in marine engineering was first introduced by 

B 2 
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Mr. Peim into the Admindty yacht 'Black Eagle/ in 1844. The 
Bncceesfol results of this application of the principle led to the 
speedy adoption of this class of engine in nnmerons €k>Tem« 
ment and other steamships. Mr. Penn*s next step was the 
introdnctioQ of trunk engines into vessels of war propelled by 
the screw. By this arrangement he was enabled to place the 
engines low, and consequently in comparative safety^ and at the 
same time to drive the screw rH-opeller direct. Down to the 
time of Mr. Penn's death his firm had fitted 230 vessels of all 
classes with trunk endues. Altogether they had then engined 
785 vessels, representing in the aggregate 600,000 actual horse- 
power, and including the princip^ vessels of the British Boyal 
N'avy. Another important detail of marine engineering with 
which Mr. Penn's name is identified is that of the sea^bearings 
of screw i»ropellers. In the early days of screw propulsion 

freat difficulty was experienced in obtaining a suitable material 
»r this purpose. Aner an exhaustive mvestigation of the 
subject, during which he made many hundred experiments in 
conjunction with Mr. Francis Pettit Smith, Mr. Penn finally 
resolved upon the application of lignum tfitm for the sea-bearings 
of screw shafts. Tne first practical application proved wora 
bearings to be a perfect success, and the introduction of the 
system soon became general, thus rendering practicable the 
system of screw propulbion in large as well as in small vessels, 
which previously naa stood in jeo^urdy of abandonment in con- 
nection with vessels of the former dass. Although Mr. Penn 
retired from the more active duties of his business several 
years since, he still continued to evince great interest in 
enraieering pursuits, and to the last he retained that clear 
juSffxient and fine perception of what was practicable in marine 
engineering for which he had been essentially distinguished 
through his long, honourable, and useful career. 

From those who have ceased to move in our midst let me 
turn to some of those who are still with us, and who during 
the past year have practically manifested their interest in the 
Society in the most valuable manner they could, namely, by 
kindly preparing and reading papers at our meetings. 1\) 
those gentlemen, the Society as a oody owes a special debt of 
gratitude, and I much wish there were more who would endea- 
vour to increase that debt, for I can assure you we much need 
some good, short, practical papers. I do trust that at the close 
of the year upon which we are now entering the Council may* 
not have to regret the general reticence of members in this 
respect as they have had in the year just closed. During the 
year we have bad seven papers read, all of which have led to 
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interestbig and sometimeB yalaable discussiona. Taken as a • 
whole, howeyer, these produetiona scarcely rank so high in the 
order of merit as those of many previous years. In saying this, 
I would b^ no means discourage those wno haye giyen us tiieir 
help in this direction in the past from assisting us again if they 
will kindly do so, nor would i alarm any one of those who may 
be contemplating the preparation of a paper for reading before 
the Society. On the contrary, I trust that my observations 
may encourage and stimulate idl to renewed exertions on behalf 
of our contributions as a body to the literature of our profession, 
and so to increase the good repute of our Society. 

Of the seven papers to which I have referred, the first was 
by Mr. J. W. Pearse, on water purification, sanitary and indu^ 
trial. The sanitary aspect of water purification was fully 
treated, and we had all the various systems of filtration placed 
before us. The subject, however, was not very fully treated as 
regards what to this Society is the far more important aspect of 
the question, the industrial], inasmuch as M. Le Tellier's nydro- 
metric purifier, was the only apparatus introduced to our notice 
bearing on the subject of the paper as regards the arts and 
manufactures. Mr. Pearse, however, who had {)reviou8ly read 
several useful practical papers before the Society, led us to 
hope for further information upon the second part of his subject 
at some future time, and I trust that this hope wUl be realized. 

The second paper was by Mr. W. Schonhevder, an old member 
of our Society, and who has been elected a member of our 
Council for the present year. Mr. Schonheyder's paper was on 
equalizing the wear in horizontal steam-cylinders, and he ex« 
plained that one objection to this form of engine, was the fi;reat 
and unequal wear of the cylinder, which is due to the weight of 
the piston continually rubbing backwards and forwards on it 
After enumerating the evils resulting from the unequal wear of 
cylinders and pistons, and describing the most important expe- 
dients for preventing this action, Mr. Sehonheyder placed before 
us particubrs of his own ingenious invention for remedying the 
evil. This consists in makmg the piston rod with a camber in 
such a manner as that when loaded with the weight of the piston 
and placed in the cylinder, it assumes a straight line, and 
transfers the weight to the outside guides. Mr. Sehonheyder 
also described the special tools which he had designed for ren- 
dering the production of these rods easy and certain. 

The next paper was on modem roadway construction, by 
Mr. Henry S. Copland, and was by far the best we had during 
the year, and will compare favourably with any ever read before 
the Society. The autlior showed great practical research. 
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and a thorough knowledge of his subject, and although he had 
to advance the merits of a system of roadway construction of 
his own in the face of those of other systems, he did so with the 
greatest fairness, and never advanced other than practical 
reasons against systems competing with his own. Mr. Copland 
took us back some centuries in the history of road making, 
noticing the progress made by the various nations of antiquity, 
the state of decay into which mediaeval roads had been allowed 
to fall, and the various attempts made to improve them since 
the commencement of the present century. He then described 
the principal systems of roadway construction at present in use, 
and pointed out the extent to which he considered they met or 
failed to meet the requirements of a good modem roadway. 
He then explained the principles upon which, with a view to 
avoiding the defects of previous systems, he had desired his 
asphaltic wood pavement, which is gradually coming into use 
for roadways. Mr. Copland finally |uaced before us details of 
the expenses attending the construction and maintenance of the 
various systems of roadway, and in opening the adjourned dis- 
cussion wnich took place on his paper, he gave the Society some 
valuable particulars with regara to steam rolling. The merits 
of Mr. Copland's paper were recognized by the Council award- 
ing to its author the first premium. 

The lighting and extinction of gas lamps by means of elec- 
tricity formed the subject of the next paper, which was read by 
Mr. St. George Lane Fox, and in which that gentleman explained 
the ingenious device by which he efiects that object. In his 
system the lamps are connected together with an insulated wire, 
so that electric impulses sent from a station will operate simul- 
taneously on every lamp in the circuit through the instru- 
mentality of an apparatus with which each lamp is provided, 
so as to turn the gas on or off, and also to light it. The lamp 
apparatus consists chiefly of a small induction coil, which pro- 
duces the spark for lighting the gas at the burner, and the soft 
iron cone of this coil suppUes, in conjunction with a permanent 
magnet, the necessarv power for opemng and closing a specially- 
constructed vcdve. Mr. Fox demonstrated the practicaoility of 
his invention in this room. The system was applied in a tem- 
porary manner to fifty-five street lamps in Pali Mall and some 
of the adjoining streets, and for some time the lamps were 
regularly turned on, lighted, and turned off by electricity, with, 
I am informed, a fair amount of success. This system, however, 
has been discontinued for some time past, for what reason I 
cannot say, except perhaps partly in view of the improyed form 
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of illumination which is bein^ introduced in that neighbourhood. 
Highly ingenious as is Mr. Fox's system, it appears to me upon 
careful consideration to be rather more practicable than prac- 
tical — at least) in its present shape. 

Mr. George G. Andre followed with a useful paper on the 
application of electricity to quite another purpose, namely, that 
of the ignition of blasting cnarges. Mr. Anar6 has had consi- 
derable experience in mining operations underground, and is 
well qualified to deal with this question. He told us that the 
advantages afforded by electrical firing were those due to the 
simultaneous discharge of the blasts and those resulting from 
the nature of the means of ignition. Electrical firing affords 
increased safety to the miners, who often lose their lives through 
the unexpected explosion of charges which have been approached 
by the men under the conviction that they had missed fire 
through a defect in the ordinary fuse. Mr. Andr6 stated the 
requirements which a ^ood electric fuse should fulfil, pointed 
out the shortcomings of the tension fuses now in use, which he 
appears to have remedied in an electrical fuse of his own con- 
struction, with which he experimented before us. The paper 
was considered by the Council to be of a sufficiently practical 
and useful nature to entitle its author to a premium, which they 
awarded him. 

An interesting communication on harbour bars, their forma- 
tion, and remov^, was next made to the Society by Mr. Henry 
F. Enapp, of New York. Mr. Enapp theorized considerably 
upcm the cause of the formation of bars and shoals, and placed 
before us a propositicm to destroy them by interfering with wave 
action. He proposes to construct a barrier directly across the 
mouth of a nver or harbour, outside the natural bar, and having 
a good depth of water over it This barrier, we were tola, 
would, on the theory of interference to wave action, destroy 
the building-up power of the waves, and would leave unim- 
paired the foil force of the river to cut out the bar. The theory 
is a seductive one to deal with on paper, but would, I fear, 
prove illusory if attempted to be put to tne test of practice. 

The last paper of the year was an apparatus for utilizing the 
waste heat of exhaust steam, or, in other words, on feed-water 
heaters, by Mr. James Atkinson, who explained to us the dif- 
ferent kinds of apparatus in use for this purpose, including one 
of his own designing, which has several meritorious features, and 
appears to be doing well in practice. There can be no doubt 
that it is of great importance that the feed water supplied to 
steam boilers should have its temperature raised as highly as 
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possible by means of the waste heat from the exhaust steam. 
A considerable saving in fael may be effected by the use of an 
efficient beater, and the durability of the boiler increased. 

Such are the papers we had during last year ; and, if you have 
been able to follow me in my necessarily brief and rapid re^umS, 
you will, I feel assured, agree with me that the standard falls some- 
what below the average of recent years ; and I trust we have 
those among us who will bestir themselves to raise that standard 
during the present year. I am quite aware of the demands on 
the time of professional men, which, in my own case, seem to 
increase as years go on. But I am equ^uly well aware that 
there are some amongst us who could help us in this direction 
if they would. Naturally enough, those who have never 
essayed to read a paper may have their doubts and fears as to 
success ; but let them only grapple with the difficulty as they 
would with an engineering problem, and they would ineyitably 
surmount it^ and would benefit themselves as well as the Society 
by the exercise. I will now quit this subject, which I might 
not have pressed upon you so strongly, did I not know that the 
vitality of an institution like ours depends largely upon the 
quantity, but mainly upon the quality of its papers. 

Following what has now become a time-honoured custom with 
us, the Society made several visits to engineering and other 
works of professional interest, durinfi; the vacation of 1878. 
Those visits were well attended, an<^ as usual, proved both 
interesting and instructive, and did not fail to commend them- 
selves to those seeking practical information on professional 
subjects. We made four visits in all, the first bein^ to the 
Lambeth pottery works of Messrs. Doulton and Co., where the 
manufacture of pottery was witnessed in all its varied stages. 
From Messrs. Doulton s we made our way to the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field, in Lam« 
betb, where, amongst other things, we were able to inspect some 
fine examples of marine engines which were being maae for two 
of our ironclad ships. The day's work was concluded by a 
visit to the goods depdt of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Bailway at Blackfriars, where the members inspected the 
hydraulic machinery and the underground arrangements for 
carrying on the extensive goods traffic at that station. 

Our second visit was to the works of the Victoria Dock Ex- 
tension, where we were kindly received by Mr. A. 0. Andros, 
the resident engineer (for Mr. A. M. Bendel, the engineer of the 
works), and by that gentieman and Mr. Colson, the engineer for 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird, the contractors, we were conducted 
over the works. As I described these works in my Address to 
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yoa last year^ I need not farther refer to them here, nor to our 
pleasant visit, which was made most agreeable by the hospitable 
reception Messra. Lucas and Aird accorded to us. 

Our third visit was to the ma^ificent pile of buildings now 
in course of erection for the New Law Courts, which were 
inspected with much interest. From thence the members went 
to the engineering works of Messrs. Pontifex and Wood, in Shoe 
Lane, where they had the opportunity of seeing the manufacture 
of brewing plant and machinery, as well as that of sheet lead 
and lead pipes. The members afterwards visited the works of 
our old member, Mr. Samuel Owens, in Whitefriars Street, 
where they were shown the manufetcture of all kinds of pumps 
and hydraulic machinery. 

The fourth and last visit of the vacation was made to Groydon, 
where the members were received and subsequently entertained 
at luncheon by our old and esteemed member and Past President, 
Mr. Baldwin Latham. The steam-clock factory of Messrs. Gillett 
and Bland was first inspected, and there the process of clock 
making in all its varied branches and that of bell founding were 
witnes^d. The chief o^ect of attraction was the new clock for 
the Manchester Town Hall, which was then nearly completed, 
jand has since been placed in its intended position. The pumping 
station of the Ooydon Waterworks was next visited, where one 
of Mr. Davey's compound differential pumping engines had then 
recently been erected. This engine is an excellent example of 
mechanical genius, and reflects great credit upon its designer, 
who is one of our members, and upon its manumcturers, Messrs. 
Hathom Davey and Campbell, of Leeds, of which firm Mr. 
Davey is the second partner. After inspecting the pumping 
engines, we visited the sewage-extracting machinery designed 
by Mr. Latham, and which effectually separates the solid and 
insoluble compounds of sewage from the liquid; the latter 
flows on to the sewage irrigation farm at Beddington, which 
was finally inspected, and where the pure effluent water, no 
less than the splendid crops of ^rass, showed how thoroughly 
the sewage of the diBtrict was utihzed. 

It will be seen that the establishments visited were very 
varied in their character, thus affording to members practising 
in the various branches of the profession — ^and of which our 
Society is composed — the opportunity of inspecting works in 
which they take a special interest The Council hope to arrange 
a programme of visits this year quite as varied as that of last^ 
and &0B to sustain the interest which has always been mani- 
fested by the members with regard to these vacation visits. 

Having brought under your notice those matters which most 
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directly interest us as members of the Society of Engineers, I 
yfiU now direct your attention to a few of the leading features 
which have marked the year so recently closed. Professionally 
speaking, these have been neither remarkable nor numerous, nor 
have they indicated any great scientific stride. This is probably 
due to the general depression which continued to hang over the 
year like a heavy cloud, which it was vainly hoped by some 
would roll away so soon as the political horizon in the East 
became clearer. But it did not move, even when "peace with 
honour " was proclaimed over the whole world. It is not usual 
for us to looK into commercial questions, but there are times 
when an exception to this rule may be not only tolerated, but 
may be acceptable. Such a time, I take it, is the present, when 
commercial depression touches professional interests so directly, 
and when so many serious commercial disasters have occurred ; 
and, before a healthy tone is re-established, still further cala^ 
mities of a like nature may possibly supervene. 

What are popularly known as **baa times" commenced in 
1874, and the struggle against them has been continued down 
to the present time. Every important industry has felt the de- 
pression in an increasing degree ; and prices have continued to 
shrink, dragging down wages with them, obliterating profits, 
and too often resulting in serious losses. One cause of the pre- 
vailing trade depression has undoubtedly been the gross and 
wide-spread abuse of the systems of credit which obtained some 
years since, and which brought into existenoe difiSculties with 
which we, as a nation, have been wrestling ever since. Nume- 
rous civilized, and some uncivilized, countries endeavoured to 
outvie each other in the development of modern industries and 
scientific improvements, and that to a large extont with bor- 
rowed capital. This led, several years since, to a state of inflar 
tion, the reaction from which cannot yet be said to have 
subsided. It culminated, more or less, with the close of the 
year, the industrial disorganization having gone on increasing 
month by month, until at last the year closed amid the most 
depressing influences, and with doubts and fears on every hand. 
Matters, however, have assumed a slightly healthier aspect 
since the present year opened ; and although I cannot discover 
any immediate si^s of a return to our former prosperous condi- 
tion, I see tranquillity somewhat restored, ana I conceive, and 
earnestly hope, that the worst point has now been reached. 

Before quitting this subject, and by way of confirmation of 
what I have just advanced, I will place before you a few sta- 
tistics which will serve to indicate tne extent to wnich the manu- 
facturing industries of this country have suffered since 1874, by 
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the fall in prices alone. In doing so, I will take those products 
which, besides being the staple commodities of our country, are 
those with which every engineer has daily to deal in a more 
or less direct manner. I refer to iron and coaL In doin^ this, 
I will compare the prices which were current at the close of 
last year, with those of 1874. This will not be a strained com- 
parison, inasmuch as although in the year 1874 signs of the 
reaction which has since overtaken us began to present them- 
selves, they were not fully developed in that year. So far as 
values are concerned, the height of our export trade was reached 
in 1872, when we exported home produce and manufactures to 
the value of 256,257,000Z. The highest import values, however, 
were not reached until 1877, so that the reaction has hitherto 
appeared to be only working one way. This discrepancy is 
partially accounted for by defacient harvests, but there are other 
reasons which have assisted, and into which I need not here 
enter. Turning to our old and special friends, iron and coal, I 
find the average declared value of pig iron in 1874 was about 
95a. per ton, but for the eleven months of 1878, for which 
figures were published at the close of the year — and I need not 
go further — it had only been 68«. 6d. per ton, showing a falling 
off of about 44 per cent. Just before last Christmas, pig-iron 
warrants were quoted as low as 43«. Id. per ton in Gla^w, and 
in the Cleveland district it would seem that iron could be pro- 
duced at less than 358, per ton. Coals necessarilv experienced 
a proportionate fall, and thus the average declarea value of the 
*' coals, cinders, and fuel" exported at tne close of the year was 
only about Qs, 6d. per ton, as compared with about 17^. 2d. in 
1874. The products of other industries present corresponding 
features — worse, perhaps, in some cases — but I need not 
dwell longer on these facts, which speak but too plainly for 
themselves, and remind us also forcibly of what has been 

foing on, with greater or less severity, in every department of 
usiness. 

These, however, are not the only results, nor the causes which 
have led to them the only causes, which have combined and 
prevailed to produce the present state of depression in our com- 
mercial and manufacturing atmosphere. It cannot be concealed 
that some of the markets of the world formerly open to our 
merchants and manufacturers, have been virtually closed to us 
by the lamentable return in those countries to the old system of 
** protective duties," as they are called, the application of which 
to our manufactures amounts to the positive prevention of the 
people from continuing to be our customers, their statesmen, 
blind to the best and lasting interests of the masses, having 
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detennined so to favour the few at the expense of the many, m 
utter disregard of the soundest principles of poh'tioal economy. 

Let ns, howeyer, instead of croaking, stand np and quit ourselyes 
like men, and especially as becomes Englishmen ; leaving the 
people of less favoured nations to wrap themselves np in the 
worn-out and threadbare vestments of ''protection." We may 
be thankM that we, at all events, are not compelled by law to 
buy in the dearest market instead of the cheapest, and that 
whatever else we may have, we have colonies wnich, with one 
lamentable exception, where a retrograde policy has been 
attempted, are free from the taint of this bugbear, and that our 
trade with them is ever on the increase, to our mutual advan- 
tage. And we have the wide world open to us, vast portions of 
it waitine to be cultivated on sound commercial principles; 
notably Africa and China, with their untold millions of mha- 
bitantfl^ presenting boundless opportunities for the profitable 
employment of British enterprise and capital, and the skill of 
English engineers. 

The most prominently interesting scientific feature of the 
year has undoubtedly been the experimental introduction of 
electric lighting on a more or less practical scale, in London and 
other places. There can be no doubt that undue prominence 
has been given to the question of electric lighting generally, 
which at the time led to equally undue alarm in tne minds of 
those who are interested as investors in undertaking for the pro- 
duction of artificial light from other sources, it is not my 
province here to inquire into the causes which led to that imdue 
prominence, nor to the motives which influenced the getting up 
of what was very properly called a "scare." It is sufficient for 
me to state the fact, which indeed must have been patent to 
everyone who was able to think for himself, and capable of 
looking facts calmly in the £bu^, as they presented themselves 
to him. What I propose to do, is to pkoe before you particu- 
lars of such systems of electric lighting as have been introduced 
to public notice in a practical form during the past year, and to 
point out how far each has progressed towards practical utility. 

In addressing you from this chair last year I pointed out 
that the advance of illumination by the electric light during 
the preceding year had been very slight indeed. The only 
system which had been tried on anything like a working scale, 
was that of M. Jablochkoff, with which some experiments were 
made in the West-India Docks during the preceding summer. 
So far as they went these experiments were satisfactory, although 
they revealed several defects which have since been remedied, 
and have rendered the invention better fitted for practical 
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I do not overlook the question of the cost of pro- 
inclioD, the consideration of which, however, I reserve for the 
present. The only other application of the electric light of a 
practical nature 1 then had to notice was that of its use in 
photography, the light having been successfully utilized for 
this purpose by Mr. Van der Weyde, who still continues so to 
employ it He has also contrived an adaptation of it for general 
illumination in a manner which I shall presently descril^. 

During the past jeai electric lighting has been broaght into 
extraordinary prominence by the experimental introduction of 
the Jablochkoff system into this country, by the development 
of a number of other systems of electric lighting, and by the 
exciting, inflated, and premature accounts of Mr. Edison's 
alleged discoveries, wliich, published primarily in a New York 
journal, were reproduced in the London daily press and in our 
provincial newspapers, with such comments and embellishments 
as might be thought to assist the capacitv of the credulous 
public, and which euso served the Questionable purposes of those 
not included under the above head. 

A calm consideration showed that the exaggeration of 
manner adopted, covered some exaggeration of fad;, and that 
Mr. Edison's discoveries — and promised discoveries, for the dis- 
closure of which we are still waiting — owed much of their 
startling character to the peculiar style of American ioumalism« 
I do not for one moment desire to reflect upon Mr. Edison's 
character as a scientific discoverer, he has done very much 
towards the development of electric telegraphy and physical 
science generally. I do, however, seriously doubt whether Mr. 
Edison has done, or will ever do, so much as his ^ithusiastio 
friends and the interviewing newspaper glossographers of the 
New York press have given him credit for; and although he 
may have made, and may still be making, great advances in 
electric lighting, neither I, nor anyone else, can pronounce a 
positive opinion upon the inventions he is creditea with until 
we are made acquainted with their nature and details, for which 
we have now been waiting some months. 

The most promment of the various systems of electric lighting 
is undoubtedly that of the Jablochkofi^, which formed a great 
attraction in raris during the late Exhibition, and down to the 
close of the year. The Avenue de TOp^ra, and some other 
leading thoroughfares, were illuminated by it, as were also several 
public and other establishments. The Jablochkoff light is now 
so familiar to most of us that I need only describe it very briefly. 
It consists of a so-called electric candle, which is composed of 
two pencils of carbon connected together side by side by a strip 
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of kaolin, which at the same time insulates them. The light is 
generated by a magneto-electric machine, producing alternating 
currents of positive and negative electricity. This light has 
been applied experimentally in London to a portion of the 
Thames embankment, a portion of the Holbom Viaduct and to 
the fish market at Billingsgate. It has also been applied in 
several lar^e private trading establishments, and has also been 
under trial at Westgate-on-Sea. As the experiment on the 
Thames embankment is the largest and perhaps the most im- 
portant yet tried in England, a description of the arrangements 
as there carried out will prove interesting, and will afford a clear 
idea of the system. The portion of the embankment lighted is 
that which lies between Westminster and Waterloo bridges, and 
which represents a stretch of three-quarters of a mile. The ex- 
periments were undertaken at the instance of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the arrangements were carried out under 
the direction of the engineer to the Board, Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette, and their consulting chemist, Mr. T. W. Eeates, and those 
gentlemen have, I believe, taken every precaution to render the 
trial an exhaustive one, and its results conclusive. The engine 
and machinery for generating the electric currents are placed 
in a wooden house, on the west side of the Charing Cross Bail way 
Bridge. The conducting wires are led under the roadway to 
the subway, which runs under the pathway of the embankment 
next the parapet wall, and thence the wires are led to the lamps 
on that wall. The engine used is one of 20 horse-power nominal, 
by Messrs. Bansomes, sims, and Head, of Ipswich, and will indi- 
cate from 60 to 70 horse-power. It is estimated that the engine 
is developing about 25 horse-power, and will continue to do so 
during the present experiment, but this estimated power will of 
course be verified dunng the trials. The apparatus for produ- 
cing the light consists of a Gramme continuous-current machine, 
and a Gramme alternate-current machine. The latter, which is 
of 20-light power, is divided into four circuits, each supplying 
five lignts, and is excited by the continuous machine. The 
number of electric lights on the embankment is twenty, and the 
farthest lamp on the eastern or Waterloo Bridge side of the 
engine house is 470 yards from the apparatus, whilst the 
farthest lamp on the western or Westminster Bridge side is 
700 yards from the machinery. The total distance between 
these two extreme points is thus 1170 yards, and the average 
distance between any two lamps is 45 yards, although some oi 
the lamps are more distantly spaced. The ordinary gas standards 
have been utilized for the electric lamps, which consist of holders 
carrying foui; Jablochkoff candles, the holders being surrounded 
by opalescent glass globes 20 inches in diameter. 'Each candle 
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is calculated to last an hour and a half, so that about six hours* 
supply of light is ensured without necessitating a replacement 
of the carbons unless anything goes wrong, which it did on one 
of the first nights the system was tried, when, from a defect in 
one lamp, the rest on that circuit were extinguished, but were 
relighted as soon as the defect was made good. Each lamp has 
a commutator for switching another candle into position just as 
the preceding one is consumed, and thus each lamp is kept 
alight for about six hours each evening. But why this important 
experiment is thus curtailed instead of being made complete by 
the lamps being kept lighted through the hours of darkness, as 
all the gas lamps of the metropolis and all large towns neces- 
sarily are, I cannot comprehend^ unless it be for a reason which, 
when exposed and felt, would be fatal to the system ; namely, 
the avoidance of the practical difficulty and expense of removing 
and replacing the burnt-out candles, which would in mid-winter 
require to be done twice in the night, involving the attendance 
of workmen, and the darkness consequent on the lamjps in each 
circuit being out of use while the several lamps in that circuit 
were being thus refitted with candles. And this, it must be 
observed, is not merely a matter of expense which may be esti- 
mated, but it suggests a question as to the opportunity for 
committing evil deeds thus afforded to the *' powers of dark- 
ness " ; and it is to be feared that the criminally disposed would 
not be slow to seize the opportunities which would thus be 
periodically^ afforded them to exercise their professional instincts. 
The mam points to be ascertained in these experiments are, 
firstly, the difference in illuminating power between these twenty 
Jablochkoff lamps and the gas lights previously in use on the 
route, and, secondly, the cost. With regard to the first point, I 
may mention that the embankment is about 100 feet wide, and 
there were three rows of gas lamps, one row being that on the 
parapet wall, each lamp having two jets, the other two being 
those of the single jet lamps on the edge of each pathway. The 
total number of gas jets was 170. Now, each naked Jabloch- 
koff light is estimated by its proprietors to be equal to 100 
carcel Dumers, each burner being equal to ten candles. The 
electric lights should therefore equal 20,000 candles. Inasmuch, 
however, as the opalescent glooe by which the light is sur- 
rounded is estimated to deprive it of 50 per cent, of its illumi- 
nating power, the light becomes at once reduced to 10,000 
candles ; each of the 170 gas burners was equal to eight candles, 
so that the total illuminating power of the gas may be taken as 
equal to 1360 candles ; but, as the sweetness of the rose is wasted 
on desert air, so is the radiant effulgence of these electric lamps, 
placed as they are on the parapet wall, in part lost by being 
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wasted to the extent of another 50 per cent, on the adjacent 
watery highway, and this brings the total ntilized illuminating 
power down to 6000 candles for the embankment ; but, as there 
IB a proportionate waste of light from the gas burners in the 
intermeoiate lamps on the wiul, which may be stated at 320 
candlesy the eomparatiye results will be as follows:— 



Loss of light on riyer-Bide from the twenty) soooMiidlM. 

electric lamps / «'wwi«naiw. 

Loss of lig^t from the intermediate gas lamps 820 „ 

Net lofss or waste of light as compared with gas 4680 „ 



involTiBg the loss of the value of the light given by about 
14,000 candles in a single winter's night in lighting the roadway 
and footpatii of that portion of the embankment ^tween West- 
minster and Waterloo Bridges, that quantity beinfi; wasted on 
the river; a result which would not be approved and sanc- 
tioned as a permanent arrangement by the ratepayers of the 
metropolis, and which ^oes to show that the embankment is 
not the most economiccd place in London for the exhibition 
of electric li^htinc;. 

But, leavinR this last adjustment out of the question, the 
electric light ^ould, on the data given, afford about eight times 
the light given by the gas. There is undoubtedly a very great 
improvement in the lighting of the embankment^ but whether 
it amounts to the incre^^ power which has been claimed for it 
we have yet to learn from the report which will be made by 
the eminent engineer, and the no less eminent chemist, in whose 
hands the matter has been placed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works ; meanwhile, the public are being treated to a display of 
this artificial, cold, moonlight illumination in coniunction with 
gas. The experiment was practically commenced on the 16th 
of December last, and will extend over three months from that 
time, or longer if found to be necessary. 

The experimental trial of the Jablochkoff candle at Westgate- 
on-Sea was undertaken at the instance and the expense of 
Mr. Edmund F. Davis, of St. Peter's, Thanet, and to whom a 
large portion of Westgate belongs. The arrangements for and 
the carrying out of the experiments were entrusted to Mr. W. H. 
Bennett, of Westminster, and Mr, W. A. Valon, of Bamsgate, 
both members of our Society. Six lamps were employed^laced 
80 yards apart. They were similar to those on the I^iames 
embankment ; so were also the general arrangements for pro- 
ducing the electric current, although necessarily on a smaller 
scale. 
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Here, again, however, as on the Thames embankment, the 
lamps were only kept going while one set of candles lasted in 
each, which in this case was four hours each night, which, in 
my opinion, is not satisfactory, as the test of a careful nursing 
of this method of lighting for four houre each evening cannot 
be considered condnsive as to its actual cost ; for it is not at all 
clear that, to arrive at the true result, you have only to mul- 
tiply four by four to get at the difference of cost between four 
hours' lightmg and sixteen, which is about the time required for 
keeping artificial lights going in a winter's night ; and the dis- 
turbing elements in such a matter as this are such that, to deter- 
mine finally and conclusively the question of exact cost, the prac- 
tical difiBculties should be encountered by actual working, and 
not be left to computation. The report of the two engineers 
engaged on these experiments, which has been published in the 
' Journal of Gas Lighting,' and in a separate form, is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of electric lighting, showing how the 
results brought out were arrived at, and enaUing critics to test 
the conclusions, which are set forth in the clearest manner ; 
leaving nothing to be desired but the solution of the question 
to which I have pointed attention — namely. If the cost of light- 
ing a given number of electric lamps in an open thoroughmre, 
say for five hours per night per annum, costs so much, how 
much will the cost per lamp be increased if the lighting be con- 
tinued through eacn night, as is required in the usual way, 
making up the ordinary number of 4327 hours per annum ? 

An experiment so exhaustive as this could not be expected to 
be tried at the expense of a private individual, as were those at 
Westgate-on-Sea ; but I cannot help thinking that if any expe- 
riment was worth being tried at all by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, it should have been an exhaustive, and not a tenta- 
tive one* 

The relative cost, exhibited in the report by Messrs. Bennett 
and Valon, of electricity and gas for public lighting for a period 
of twentv-four days, four hours per day, equal to ninety-six 
hours, the quantity of light being equal in both cases, is 
401. 9a. 4d. for electric lamps against 162. ISs. 4cZ. for gas, the 
latter being for gas of practically 14-candle illuminating power, 
charged at 6s. 6a. per 1000 cubic feet, but if of the quaUty and 
price charged in London, the cost would amount to only 
71 18a. 9d. This brings me to the consideration of the startling dis- 
crenancy between the estimated amount of light of the Jabloch- 
kon lamp, and the results brought out by actual measurement at 
Westgate-on-Sea, 500 candle-power being claimed and 197 proved. 
And this appears to me to open up an important question for 

C 
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physicists and mathematicians as to the apparent diffeienoe 
Detween the penetrative power of the electric light and gas 
light. The question has occupied my mind« but at present 
I have failed to deyise a method of determining the quantity 
of the lighty and can only say I suspect that the old law of the 
illuminating power of light being as the square of the distance 
will not apply to the electric spark, and I feel that we want to 
determine the difference in value between a light from a flame 
and that from a succession of sparks. In dealing with the prac- 
tical experiment on the Thames embankment, I have adopted 
the estimate of the intemiiy of the electric lamp as gi?en by 
its advocates, and am not disposed to challenge its accuracy ; 
but let it be borne in mind that intensity is one quality and 
qiicmtUy another ; and as a practical man* concerned in the pro- 
duction of artificial light, I am of opinion that the electric light 
is inconveniently intense, and so deficient in volume or quantity 
as to be inapplicable to all the ordinary purposes for which arti- 
ficial light is required, where economy is regarded. 

With regard to the cost of the Jablochkoff light in England, 
no authentic particulars, so far as I am aware, besides those I 
have just referred to, are at present to hand. In France, how- 
ever, especially in Paris, where it has been largely tried, the 
cost appears to have been ascertained in several instances. I 
am not able to vouch for the correctness of these figures, but 
have no reason to doubt their correctness, as they have been 
made public on the authority of M. J. Allard, the chief 
engineer of the lighting department of the city of Paris, and 
they refer to the application of the Jablochkoff system in the 
Avenue de I'Op^ra. It appears that the municipality of Paris 

Eaid the Soci6te G^nerale d'Electricit^ 87 francs 2 centimes per 
our for the 62 lamps in use there. These 62 lamps supersede 
344 gas jets, which were previously used, and which cost the 
authorities 7 "244 francs per hour. The electric illumination, 
however, was considered as equal to 682 gas jets, or about double 
the original illumination — that is, to a cost of 14*45 francs per 
hour as against 37-2 francs for the electric light, the cost of 
which therefore is 2 * 6 times that of the gas. The contract for 
lighting by electricity was terminated by the city of Paris on 
the 30th of November last, and the authorities declined to 
renew it except at the price paid for gas, namely 7*224 francs 
(or about 68.) per hour, and that only until the 15th of last 
month. Those terms were accepted by the Soci6t^, so that the 

Erice paid to them was at the rate of about 1^(2. per light per 
our. I am informed that the Soci6t6 place their expenses at 
1 ' 06 francs, or just lid, per light per hour, so that the second 
contract could not have proved very remunerative. I understand, 
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howeyer, that as far as the public thoroughfares are concerned, 
electric lighting has been discontinued in Paris. 

The next system of electric hghting to which I shall direct 
your attention is that of M. J. Bapieff, which was first brought 
into public notice during June, last year. M. BapiefTs object 
was to produce an absolutely fixed point of light in connection 
with the subdivision of the electric light, securing perfect con- 
tinuity of illumination irrespective of the necessary renewal of 
the carbons or of any accidental interruption of the current. 
This object he has succeeded in accomplishing. The light is 
produced from two pairs of carbons placed one above the other, 
the upper pair being inclined towards each other in V form, 
and the lower similarly inclined, but in A form, the point of 
ignition being the junction of the two points of the V ^ ^^be 
carbons are carried in fixed holders, and they are kept in juxtar 
position by means of a light endless cord, on which is suspended 
a weight, the cord passing over a small pulley attached to each 
holder. If anything occurs to break or mterrupt the current, a 
small electro-magnet comes into operation, and instantly re- 
establishes the light. The change of carbons is effected without 
breaking the continuity of the light By withdrawing the 
remaining portion of one nearly consumed carbon at a time, and 
replacing it with a new rod, no interruption ensues, as the 
voltaic arc is maintained between the points of the three 
remaining carbons. The current may be supplied by a 
Gramme machine, giving either continuous or alternating 
currents. The simplicity and distributing character of this 
light led to its adoption in the printing offices of the ^ Times,' 
and for some months past that paper has been printed by this 
electric light. Six lamps have been found sufficient to light 
the large room which contains the whole of the Walter print- 
ing presses employed in producing the daily issues of iJiat 
jounud. 

Before noticing the next development in electric lighting — 
which is the Lontin light — it is necessary that I should refer to 
the Serrin and the Siemens lamps, because the Lontin light is 
a modification of the former. The Serrin lamp is one of those 
few in which only a single light is produced, the shortening of 
the carbon electrodes by combustion being followed up by means 
of a complex train of clockwork. The light is produced from a 
Gramme machine giving continuous currents. The single li&^ht 
afforded answers the purpose of lighthouse illumination, and is 
suitable under other isolated or special conditions, although the 
apparatus possesses defects which are well known and which are 

Suite irrespective of its inapplicability to the purposes of sub- 
iyision ot the electric light. The Siemens lamp is similar in 
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principle to the Serrin, inasmnch as it only produces a single 
light, and the distance between the carbons is maintain^ bj the 
aid of machinery, althongh of a much more simple character 
than that of the Serrin lamp. Should the carbons approach too 
closely they are separated by means of an electro-magnet which 
is made to act upon the mechanism of the lamp, so as to restore 
the voltaic arc The current is produced by a oiemens dynamo- 
electric machine. This system of electric light is in extensive 
use for lighthouse and other similar purposes, but Dr. Siemens 
proposes to utilize it for street lighting by placing the lamps 
about 100 yards apart and at high elevations. Each lamp would 
be covered by a metallic reflector, so shaped as to diffuse the 
light over a considerable length of a street without throwing 
any against the fronts of the houses. But this may be regarded 
as '' a dream and nothing more." 

To return to the subject of the more recently developed 
systems, the next in chronological order as regards its intro- 
duction to the British public is the Lontin light, to which I 
have previously referred. For some months during last year 
passengers through the Strand had an opportunity of observing 
this light exhibited at the Gaiety Theatre, and I am not aware 
that it has been applied elsewhere in England. This light is 
produced by a modification of the Serrin lamp, and the current 
IS obtained from a Lontin machine producing alternating cur- 
rents. The system is limited to a productive capacity of two 
lights per circuit and three circuits per pair of machines ; these 
lights are still in use outside the Gaiety Theatre. This system 
has been applied to the stations of two railways in Paris with 
satisfactory results. In 1877 a series of experiments were 
carried out with it at the Paris Terminus of the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway. The passenger station was lighted, 
and the results proved so satisfactory that the Company entered 
into a permanent contract with the proprietors of the Lontin 
light for lighting their Paris goods station with twelve lights, 
at a charge of 5a. per light per hour. The Western of France 
Bail way Company have had six Lontin lights in the goods station 
at the Paris terminus, St Lazare, since May last year, and twelve 
lights in the passenger station since June. Careful experiments 
showed the cost there to be 8(2. per light per hour, inclusive of 
interest. I am not £KM]uainted with the conditions under which 
these lights are produced at the two stations, so I am unable to 
account for the difference in cost It is clear, however, that it 
costs the Western of France Company 3d. per light per hour 
more than the Paris and Lyons Company have to pay for the 
same thing. 

The next system for notice is the Wallace electric light, 
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which is the inyention of Mr. W. Wallace, of Ansonia, Connec- 
ticut, and which was first shown in England in the early part 
of October last by Mr. Ladd, the well-known philosophical in- 
strument maker. The lamp consists of a light metallic frame, 
carrying two plates of carbon, each 5 inches long by 4 inches 
wide, the upper or positire carbon being i an inch, and the 
lower or negative a jt of an inch in thickness. The carbons are 
held endwise one above the other, one being fixed in the lower 
part of the iiame, and the other being free to move vertically 
above it guillotine fashion. On the top of the frame is a small 
electro^magnet, which carries on its armature an ingenious and 
simple clutch which grips a brass rod connected to the frame 
of the upper carbon. While the current is off, the carbons rest 
one on the edge of the other, but directly the current is 
switched on, eacn lamp in circuit adjusts itself. The magnet, 
becoming active, raises its armature, which, gripping the upper 
carbon holder, raises the carbon a sufficient oistance to esta- 
blish the voltaic arc. This arc or point of light travels gradually 
from one end of the edges of the carbons to the other until so 
much has been consum^ that the distance between the carbons 
is too great for the current to bridge over. The current thus 
being cut for an instant, the magnet ceases to hold up the 
upper carbon, which falls, through gravity, and on making con-^ 
tact instantly resets itself. The point of light then travels back 
to the other end of the plates, on reaching which the operation 
of resetting is automatically repeated, and so on, so long as the 
carbons last, which is estimated at twenty hours. The light of 
each lamp is estimated to be about 800 candles, and the cost of 
the carbon in each lamp is placed at ^d. per hour. The machine 
by which the current is generated for these lamps is the Farmer- 
Wallace dynamo-electric machine, which produces a continuous 
current, and is capable of supporting a number of lights in one 
circuit, according to the amount of power absorbed, which is 
calculated at one horse per light, and about one for the line. 
The machine being duplex in construction, can be used as two 
distinct machines giving two separate circuits. It is this ma- 
chine with which Mr. Edison has been carrying out his experi- 
ments in electric lighting, and it is much in favour in the 
United Statea 

The Wallace light is now under trial at the Liverpool Street 
Station of the Great Eastern Bailway, where it has been applied 
to the upper ends of two of the platforms. There are three 
lamps on each platform, and they are placed 37 yards apart. The 
lamp standards are 20 feet high, and the electric lamp is contained 
in a plain glass lantern, of the inverted bell pattern. The cur^ 
r^at-producer is a Farmer-Wallace machine of 10-light power, 
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and 18 placed in a temporary building at the far end of the plat- 
form, and one-eighth of a mile from trie farthest lamp, the circuit 
wire being a quarter of a mile in length. The machine is driven 
through countershafting from a Botey engine of 10 horsey wer 
nomiml. That portion of the station m which the electric 
lamps are placed is undoubtedly well lighted^ but the brilliancy 
of the light is rather intense at first, owing to the transparent 
nature of the glass used. The eye, however, becomes accus- 
tomed to the light in a short time ; but whether this would in 
time be at the expense of vision I am not prepared to sav. It 
is a <]^uestion whether a slight toning of the glass would not 
be an improvement. It is true the lights are 20 feet high, and 
therefore comparatively out of the line of near vision. But this 
great height reduces the illuminating power of the light as 
regards the platforms ; and on carefully observing it, I came to 
the conclusion that the modification desired would be best 
attained by placing the lamps at a lower level, and using tinted- 
glass lanterns or globes. But it is very doubtful if, after all 
the modifications and improvements which may be practicable, 
such a light can be considered safe or desirable for such a 
station with its enormous traffic, for tliere is no calculating the 
mischief — calamity, indeed — which might ensue in the event 
of the sudden eztiDction of the lamps, a contingency to which 
all electric lights are peculiarly liable, as proved by experience 
upon the Thames embankment, the Viaduct, at Westgate-on- 
8ea, and elsewhere. 

The Werdermann electric light was brought into notice early 
in November by Messrs. J. Berger Spence and Co. Unlike 
most other inventions in this direction, M. Werdermann does not 
deem it essential that a certain definite distance should exist 
between the carbon electrodes. He therefore discards the vol- 
taic arc, and places his carbons in actual contact, thereby pro- 
ducing a steady light by incandescence. This light is produced 
by a rod of carbon which impinges upon the face of a disc of the 
same material, forming the negative of the lamp. The disc is 
placed at the top, ana is about 2 inches in diameter and 1 inch 
thick, the under side being convex. The rod is about i of an 
inch in diameter, and is held vertically under the disc in 
a ^uide or collar, and its lower end is fitted in a small cap or 
holder, to which the ends of a fine cord are attached. The cord 
is led over pulleys and down to a counterbalance weight, and so 
acts in keeping the upper point of the carbon rod gently pressed 
against the under side of the disc. By this means the consump- 
tion of the rod is uniformly followed up. A small Gramme 
continuous machine supplied a current to ten of these lamps in 
the same circuit. A conducting cable was laid on from the 
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znaGhine to the row often lamps, and from it ten wires were led 
up, one to each lamp. The current passes from the lamps by a 
return wire to the machine. The light produced was steady, 
but small, and of moderate intensity. I am not aware that the 
Werdermann li^ht has as yet been adopted on a practical scale. 

I have already referred to the Van der Weyde electric light, 
which was first publicly exhibited in Begent otreet at Mr. Van 
der Weyde's studio, amid the blaze of gas illumination on the 
last anniversary of the birth of H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. 
This light is ordinarily utilized by its inventor for photographic 
purposes, to which he was the first to apply it. It is not, how- 
ever, the production of the current, nor the means of convert- 
ing it into light, at which Mr. Van der Weyde has laboured, so 
mnch as the rendering of the light produced available as an 
illuminator without wasting it, so to speak, and yet without 
throwing the rays directly upon the object to be illuminated. 
This he accomplishes by using the carbon rods as electrodes 
placed vertically one over the other, the upper rod being 
f of an inch, and the lower | of an inch in diameter. 
These are placed near the mouth of a concave reflector, 
but none of the rays of light reach the spectator direct, 
as they are intercepted by a disc of opal glass about 4 inches 
in diameter. The whole body of the light is gathered up in 
the reflector, and thrown out in a flood of pure white light. 
The current is produced by a Siemens dynamo-electric machine 
giving continuous currents, and driven by a small Otto silent 
gas engine. So far as I am aware, the Van der Weyde light 
nas not yet been applied to purposes of general illumination. 

The most recently developed system of electric lighting is 
that of Mr. Henry Wilde, of Manchester, which was first 
exhibited towards the end of December last. This apparattis 
consists of an electro-magnetic induction machine producing 
alternating currents and a carbon-holder or lamp of simple 
construction. The machine is the outcome of several years of 
patient study and practical research, having passed through 
manv stages since the first one of its kind was exhibited by 
Mr. Wilde before the Royal Society some twelve years since. 
It consists of a disc of cast iron, which is mounted on a hori- 
zontal driving shaft. Attached to the disc and projecting from 
either side of it, are ten cores or armatures, while on either 
side of these again are ten cylindrical electro-magnets, which 
are fixed to the side framing in line with the iron cores on the 
disc The two circles of magnets consequently have their 
poles opposite each other, with the disc and its circle of iron 
cores revolving between them. The machine is of 10-light 
power, and the current from it is led away by conductors to the 
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lam^ in the usual manner. The light is produced by means of 
a pair of carbon rods placed side by side in a pair of holders 
parallel to each other in a vertical position with a space of 
about i of an inch between them. If this space was filled 
in with an insulating material^ a Jablochkon candle would 
be produced. But it is not^ and on producing the electric 
light from the ends of these carbons, they bum steadily down 
until they are wholly consumed. By means of an electro- 
magnet tne automatic lighting of the carbons is ensured, and 
the extinction of any of the lights on the circuit by the inter- 
ruption of the current prevented. The experimental trial of 
this li^ht fully demonstrated these points, and showed that a 
good light was produced, capable of being utilized for purposes 
of illumination. It may be that its introduction has been too 
recent to allow time for its practical application, at any rate I 
am not aware that it has been so applied. 

I have now placed before you the various systems of electric 
L'ghting which nave been brought prominently before the public 
during the past twelve months. In addition to these, there are 
several which have been heard of, but never seen, and which it 
would be waste of time to discuss. I need hardly say that the 
records of the Patent Office showed last year a great increase 
in the number of applications for patents in respect of electric 
lighting over previous years. During the year 1877, although 
a large amount of interest was evinced in electric lighting, omy 
thirteen patents were applied for in this connection, whikt last 

fear the number reached nearly to one hundred. From what 
have said it will be seen that there are at least nine systemjs 
of electric lighting for the public to choose from, all of which 
are more or less applicable to purposes of general illumination. 
As a matter of fact, however, besides the Serrin and the Siemens 
systems which are in general use for lighthouse purposes, only 
one other has ever been tried experimentally for public lighting 
— I mean the Jablochkoff ; whilst the Bapieff and the Wallace 
systems have been utilized, each in one instance only, and those 
for purposes more or less private, and this in the face of the 
alleged enormous demand for the electric li^ht of which we 
heard so much a few months since. The fact is, that people are 
very sensibly waiting for the results of the practical trials now 
being made by public bodies, and to which I have referred. 
These results, which we may assume will be thoroughly reliable 
so far as they extend, will snow the exact cost of electric light- 
ing as against that of gas, and all public bodies and local autho- 
rities wm then be able to see whether they can afford the great 
extra cost, which up to this time experience has shown attends 
its emplovment. There can be no doubt but that for special 
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piirpo06B, as in the * Times ' printing-office, where a high standard 
of illumination is a sine qua non^ and where the additional 
expense it entails is of no moment, the electric light will find a 
wide field for its adoption. Vestries, however, will find it a less 
easy question to solve, for however much the British public may 
like to promenade by the light of electricity, they will object 
to pay for the extra illnmination if it entails extra cost, and 
Tote it to be for the present mere ^^ moonshine," notwithstanding 
the fact that in popular estimation the electric lij?ht has come 
to be regarded in our day as the ** light of the rature," as no 
doubt in some sense it may be, but mere is all the difference 
in the world between the proximate and the far distant future, 
and the apologists for an electric li^ht have never defined this 
difference. Hence the British public are left to the exercise of 
their own imaginations as to whether the electric light future 
maybe five or five thousand years ; it would be presumption on 
my part to pretend to draw the line between these two periods. 
But while the electric light has been shedding its rays over 
• some of our metropolitan thoroughfares, dimming the gas lights 
by its effulgence, people have insensibly come to tmnk that 
there is no possibility of obtaining from gas a greater amount 
of light than at present is genemly afforded, save under very 
exceptional conditions, and at 6m extravagantly increased cost 
The comparison between the electric light and that of gas 

I»roved odioDS on account of the comparative paucity of the 
ight emitted by the latter in our thoroughfares. But people 
did not pause to consider that the low rate of illumination 
afforded by the public lamps was solely due to the circum- 
stance that they are placed at great distances apart, and the 
consumption of gas in each is kept very low from motives of 
economy on the part of the representatives of the ratepayers. 
A fair comparison could only be made between the two systems 
by a liberal, but not an extravagant, use of gas ; and that this 
neither involves exceptional conditions nor a prohibitory 
increase of cost, the Pnoanix Gaslight Company have conclu- 
sively shown. They have done this by re-modelling the lighting 
arrangements in that portion of the Waterloo Bridge Boad 
which lies between the bridge and the South- Western Railway 
Station, a distance of 500 yards, at their own expense, and with 
the consent of the Lambeth vestry. By this means the Com- 
pany have been able to furnish to the lighting authorities and 
the public a fair standard of comparison both as regards illumi- 
nation and cost The arrangements were planned and carried 
out by the Company's engineer, Mr. Corbet Woodall, a member 
of this Society. The 500 yards run of road was previously 
lighted by 22 gas lamps, six of which were placed at the 
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intersection of the York Boad with the main thoroughfare. The 
total light thus afforded was about equal to 264 candles, and 
the total cost to 5^d. per hour or 93Z. 108. per annum. The 22 
old lamps haye b^n removed and replaced by 48 others of new 
design, each giving the light of 15 candles instead of 12 candles 
as previously, and the distances between the lamps being reduced 
to one-third of what they were previously. The lamp standards 
have been reduced in height by about 2 feet, and tne lanterns 
are of a new pattern, somewhat diamond shaped in vertical 
section. On each of the two refuges at the York Boad crossing 
is a single lantern carrying a burner ^ving a light of 130 
candles in one case and of 200 candles in the other. At each 
of the comers of the intersecting roads is placed a lamp having 
an Argand burner of 50 candle-power, which, with the lights on 
the reluges, afford a high illummating power at this crossing ; 
at the end of the road next the bridge the old lamp standaras 
have been fitted with Argand burners of 60 candle-power. The 
burners used are those designed and made by Mr. William 
Sugg, a member of this Society, whose name is a household • 
word in connection with the improvements he has introduced 
in gas burners and gas lighting. 

Those who have seen the road thus lighted will agree with 
me that there can be no question whatever as to the satisfactory 
nature of the improvement effected. The entire section of the 
roadway is excellently well lighted — unaided, too, for the greater 
part, by the side lights of shops — ^and the York Boad crossing 
brilliantly so. This point being conceded, let me next direct 
your attention to the question of cost Of course this shows an 
increase upon the former expense, but with the result of an 
immensely superior illumination. I take Mr. Woodall's figures, 
which are as follows : — 

£ t, d. 
Cost of lanterns, poets, burners, fixing, fto. .. .. 120 

Interest on flist ooet at 10 per oent 12 

Cost of lighting, cleaning, repairing, &o., at I5s, 
per lamp per annum— the price paid to the 

Oompany iO 10 

Gas— 
4S burners at 6 feet per hour .. .. 288 feet 
8 „ 15 „ .. .. 120 „ 

2 „ 35 „ .. .. 70 „ 

Total 478 „ 

per hour, which, multiplied by 4200, the number 
of hours during which lamps in this district aie 
alight in the year, gives 2,007,600 cubic feet of 
gas at 3s. 4<i. per 1000 884 12 

Total per annum £387 2 
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It will thus be seen that the cost of gas used in thoroughly 
lighting 500 yards of a broad road amounts to 1«. 7d., and the 
total costy including maintenance, to Is, lOd. per honr. It is, 
however, proposed to reduce the amount of light after midnight, 
which would bring the cost to Is. 2d. and Is. 5d. respectively. 
It is not proposed to give this increase of light generally and 
indiscriminately ; to do so would be to raise the lighting rate of 
a district to an objectionable and unnecessary extent In the 
case of the 500 yards of roadway under notice, the cost would be 
raised from 5^. to Is. 5d. per hour. It is only in the more public 
roads and at dangerous intersections where such brilliant illumi- 
nation is desirable, and where it is proposed to effect an improve- 
ment. Taking the electric lighting on the Thames embank- 
ment and the Holbom Viaduct into comparison, I would 
observe that on the latter the lights are about 60 yards apart, 
which is too great, and produces dark spaces between them. 
Taking 50 yards as the proper distance apart, and which is 
about that of the lamps on the Thames embankment, it is esti- 
mated that it would require twenty electric lights to do the work 
which is done by the gas in the Waterloo Road. The carbons 
alone for these twenty lights cost, I am informed, 5d. per hour 
per lamp, and this one item would therefore amount to 1750Z. 
per annum. Taking, however, the cost of the Jablochkoff light 
at Is. per hour per lamp as a fair price — ^and that is the price paid 
by the municipality of Paris for the first trials — the cost would be 
42007. per annum, as against 8872. for gas. These figures make 
it quite clear, so far, that in the matter of cost electric lighting 
— at any rate, the Jablochkoff system — cannot at present com- 
pete with our old friend gas. The Waterloo Road experiments 
prove that if superior lighting is needed it can easily be had to 
any extent, provided the jjublic are willing to pay for it. They 
also prove that by a judicious arrangement this superior light- 
ing can be obtained without incurring a prohibitory cost; and I 
cannot help adding that, for a very unimportant addition to the 
present cost, a considerable improvement may be effected in the 
public lighting of the metropolis. 

I have occupied your attention thus largely with the question 
of the electric light partly from necessity and partly from 
choice. From necessity, because it has formed the leading — 
almost the only — subject of scientific interest and development 
during the past year ; and from choice, because I desire to place 
on record in our Transactions such practical facts as are obtain- 
able on this interesting subject. These may possibly prove of 
service and to the convenience of future investigators in this 
direction, both as a guide and a warning. There is reason for 
believing that the science of electric lighting is far from fully 
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developed, and that it has an important sphere of usefulness 
before it. But I believe that usefulness will not be so universal, 
nor its future so immediate, as its sanguine advocates think ; nor, 
on the other hand, am I of opinion that its usefulness will be so 
very limited, and its future so utterly remote, as some of its 
opponents hope. It will find its present uses, as I have already 
said, where expense is a secondary consideration, and will 
almost certainlv lead to a more liberal use of the well- 
established and less costly means of illumination b^ gas, which, 
in my opinion, will always hold its owil It is a singular fact, 
and one which has been commented upon lately bv physicists, 
that this electric light outburst is coincident with the period of 
solar spots, throujgh which we are now passing, and that it has 
been so before. Touching these sun-spots, I may observe that 
they are supposed to be rents in the solar photosphere, caused 
by a violent uprush of solar gas. It is also assumed that the 
darkness of these spots is occasioned by the inrush of the cor- 
responding counter-current from the colder solar atmosphere, 
ana the consequent decrease of radiation on that side of the 
rupture. These periods of sun-spots occur every ten years, and 
it is a very remarkable circumstance that the electric lieht 
panic occurs coincidently with those periods. It is further 
stated by those who are close observers of these signs of the 
times that the period of maximum excitement corresponds 
precisely with the years of minimum spots. I do not attempt 
to explain this curious concatenation of circumstances, but there 
is at least one thought which forcibly suggests itself to my 
mind in endeavouring to reconcile these facts, and that is, that 
besides solar, there may also, in the recent period of temporary 
depression in the value of gas property, have been lunar in- 
fluences at work in our midst during the year. 

In conclusion. Gentlemen, permit me to thank you for the 
patient hearing you have given me for a second time, and to 
wish you individually as members of our common profession, 
and collectively as members of the Society of Engineers, 
that measure of success in the year before us which, if it does 
fall a little short of your expectations, may at least be fully 
equal to your requirements. More than this it would be 
perhaps unwise in any of us to hope for until the balance of 
those contending forces which are now so actively at work 
amongst and around us shall have been happily restored. 
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March 3rd, 1879. 

BOBERT PAULSON SPICE, President, in the Chair. 

THE NEW PITS AND HAULINa MACHINERY 

FOR THE SAN D0MING08 MINES IN 

PORTUGAL. 

By Joseph Bernats, Vice-President 

The San Domingos iron pyrites mines in Portugal form one 
of a group of three, from which the principal supply of ore is 
obtained which is sent from the southern Spanish peninsula to 
this country. These mines are in close contiguity to the small 
streamlet '^Chanza," about 12 miles above its embouchure 
with the Guadiana river, which it joins at a place called 
Pomarao, about 60 miles from the sea. The other two mines, 
forming the same group, and competing with each other, are 
the **Rio Tinto** and the **Tharsis'* mines, both situated over 
the border, in Spain. 

About twenty years ago the San Domingos mines were in 
the hands of a Spanish exploring company, who had no real 
intention of working them. They had confined themselves to 
clearing out the old Roman adit and a few of the old Homan 
shafts, and had broken a few hundred tons of ore. There was 
no road whatever between the site of the mines and any 

C'ble shipping port on the Guadiana river, 12 miles distant, 
arSo itself l^m^ only the name of a localitv without either 
buildings or inhabitants. The buildings at the mine at that 
time consisted of a rough house, formed out of an old hermitage 
by the addition of a small carpenter's shop and smithy for 
sharpening miners' tools, and some mud and stone huts, built 
for tnemselves out of the materials at hand by the few miners 
and workpeople employed. 
The scene, however, soon changed under the energetic and 

Surited management of Mr. James Mason, of Eynsham Hall, 
xon, who at that time became the proprietor of the mines, 
ably assisted in London by his representative and relative Mr. 
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Francis Tress Barry, of Clewer, who has since joined Mr. Mason 
in one firm. After having carefully studied the country and 
the river, Mr. Mason fixed upon PomaHk) as the shipping port, 
where proper loading stages were erected, and where vessels 
and steamers of considerable tonnage can lie safely at anchor. 
The right of way was next acquired for a road from the mines 
to the port, and a road was constructed for mules and horses, 
which formed the first means of communication. Then came 
the widening and improving of the road suitable for mule carts 
for the carriage of the first ore for shipment, and also for bringing 
up building materiads to the mine. Subsequently new ground 
was taken in to allow of easier gradients and curves, and a 
raili-oad was laid down of 3 feet 6 inches gauge, which was first 
worked by mules, but finally taken possession of by the iron 
horse some time in 1861. The work at the mines themselves 
was, however, during that interval proceeding rapidly. The 
mass of ore, which originally was reached by means of shallow 
levels and galleries, was now relieved of its superincumbent 
weight of earth and stones, and laid entirely bare to a large 
extent for open workings, the shallow levels and galleries were 
extended in all directions, new and deeper levels were attacked, 
hauling and pumping engines and boUers, with the necessary 
repairing shops, were erected, and the whole assumed the 
appearance and importance of a large and valuable industry. 
In busy times more than 2000 peo^e are now employed in 
varions parts of the works ; there are neat streets of cottages 
for the miners, rows of good houses, with gardens, for the 
mam^ers and employ^, a central office, chapel, schools^ &c., 
and the whole is carried on in a systematic and comprehensive 
manner under the liberal direction of Messrs. Mason and Barry, 
assisted by able and competent resident managers and heads of 
departments. 

In 1872, when the author first became acquainted with the 
mines, the ore was raised to the surfjEice of the ground through 
three tunnels, one of which, leading to the upper levels, was 
worked by locomotives direct, the others by means of fixed 
hauling engines and wire ropes. As the trade increased, and 
the quality of the ore became bettor known, however, it was 
found that it would be desirable to attack a still lower level of 
the ore, and to have a separate outlet for the same with connec- 
tions, if necessary, to tne other levels. The question then 
arose, and was discussed at some length, as to the best method 
for accomplishing that object. Various methods were sub- 
mitted. One plan suggested, was to drive another tunnel, with 
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a gradient similar to the steeper one now in use, viz. on an 
incliDe of 3 or 4 to 1. The tunnel to commence near the 
mouths of the existing tunnels, and to be worked by means of 
fixed hauling machinery erected in the vicinity of uie present 
engines, the rails to he laid in such a way as to allow the 
empty descending trucks to partly counterbalance those which 
were brought to the surface filled. Another plan proposed was 
to drive a tunnel of less inclination and greater lengtn outside 
of the principal mass of ore, and parallel to its main direction, 
touching the ore at the lowest practicable level by means of a 
curve, and brought in contact with the higher levels by means 
of special curved galleries. This tunnel could have been 
driven at a gradient of 1 in 20 or thereabouts, and could thus 
have been easily worked by our ordinary locomotives, which 
are employed on a line the heaviest incline on which is at the 
rate of 1 in 19. 

The next plan, that recommended by the author, was to sink 
vertical shafts outside of the principal mass down to the 
deepest level, with suitable landings at any of the higher levels 
with which it might be desirable to connect the system. Cages 
and winding engmes to be used similar to the plan generallv 
adopted, the ascending and descending cages balancmg each 
other. Yet another plan was examined, viz. the use of inclined 
shafts or pits, with cages on which the trucks would be placed 
and pulled up by means of winding engines, the empties 
balancing the full trucks, as in the previous plan. Each of 
these propositions having been carefully discussed between the 
proprietors, the resident officers, and the author as the con- 
sulting engineer, and an estimate of the probable cost of each 
arrangement having been made, with due consideration of the 
local difficulties in each case, the author's scheme of the 
vertical pits was finally approved of and adopted, and is now in 
course of execution. 

The next point to be settled was the size and shape of these 
shafts, and here several features had to be taken into considera- 
tion« First, as to the size. It has been the custom at the 
mine, since a railway was first laid down, to have all the lines, 
both above and below ground, of the same gauge, and all 
working trucks of approximately the same size, in order to 
avoid waste and loss in loading and unloading the ore. Thus 
any truck loaded at any part or level of the mine can by one 
or other of the appliances already mentioned be taken to the 
surface and despatehed on the railway journey down to the 
shipping place without the expenditure of any further labour. 
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The writer need not dweU upon the particular adyantages of 
that arrangement, as the saving in time, labour, expense, and 
wear and tear wherever such a svstem can be carried throiigh 
will be evident to everyone. When, therefore, the question 
arose as to what gauge of rails and what size of trucks to 
employ in the new levels, it was speedily agreed to adhere to 
the gauges and sizes in vogue, aithougn tne new and lower 
levels would for many years to come be carried on quite 
independently of the rest The gauge of rails is 3 feet 6 inches. 
The trucks m use carry each about 4^ tons of ore. Their 
bodies are of iron, about 6 feet long x 4 feet wide x 2 feet deep, 
with one end made to open for the discharge of the ore. The 
underframes are of oak, carried on four wheels, each 2 feet 
diameter on tread and fitted with steel tyres. There are no 
bearing springs nor spring buffers, the axle-boxes are simply 
bolted underneath the frames, with a thick piece of vulcanized 
indiarubber between, and the drawbars take hold of the imder- 
frames through the same medium. The total length over the 
ends of the sole-plates, which form dummy buffers, is 8 feet 
There are at the mine also a few varieties of side-tipping 
trucks, holding 5, 7, and 10 tons each respectively, but as 
these are not used underground, and are required only for 
special local purposes, they need not at present be further 
considered. On a future occasion the author may be able to 
describe a new tipping arrangement which he has applied to 
some of the heavier of those side-tipping trucks^ ana which 
appears to work satisfactorily. 

The size of the trucks being given as just described, deter- 
mined of course the size of the cages for raising the same, and 
this settled the size of the shafts. Next the question of their 
shape had to be considered. The experience of the mine 
having been principally gained from tunnelling and shallow 
pits, and these having always been made secure by heavy 
timbering, it will appear natural that a shaft should have been 
demanded in the nrst instance of rectangular section, of such 
size as to admit of the two cages side by side with a timber 
partition between them, and the whole heavily timbered. But 
after verv considerable discussion and counting of the cost, 
accidentally aided by a rather heavy conflagration in one of the 
timbered tunnels, the author's plan of two separate round shafts, 
lined with brick or stonework where required, was at length 
accepted as the final arrangement. These shafts are 11 feet 
diameter in the clear, each providing space for one cage only, 
and are intended to reach a depth of about 130 yards. 
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Yet another point of interest remains to be brought nnder 
notice, before proceeding to explain the drawings and the 
arrangement of the machinery, as determining the power and 
size of the entire lifting apparatus. It has been stated that the 
load of ore carried by each truck is about 4^ tons. Add to 
this the weight of the truck itself of 2 tons, and that of the 
cage 3i tons, there results a gross load of 10 ton& Allowing 
further 1 ton for the weight of the rope when the cage is down 
and another 1 ton for motion, we set the entire load on the 
rope as 12 tons, which is considerably in excess of any load 
raised from deep shafts by means of ropes either in this country 
or abroad* Under these circumstances it was necessary to 
somewhat modify the arrangement of the machinery from that 
in general use at the present moment at most modem shafts, 
as will be seen from tne drawings which the author will now 
proceed to describe. 

Diagrams Figs. 1 and 2 represent respectively the sectional 
elevation and plan of the general arrangement of shafts and 
winding machinery. A A are the two shafts, B the overhead 
pulleys, the winding drums, D the winding engines and inter* 
mediate gearing for driving the drums, E the boilers, F the 
chimney shaft. As it is the intention to use rock-drills fed 
with compressed air, in sinking part of the shafts and in 
driving the galleries hereafter, space has been left for the 
necessary machinery. The general plan shows room for air- 
compressors, also an air-receiver or large air-vessel G, which 
has already been placed in position. There is also a small 
smithy and workshop and store-room attached, in order to avoid 
the necessity of sending for small matters down to the principal 
shops and stores, which are about half a mile distant. 

Pigs. 3, 4 5, 6, 7, and 8 give some particulars of the con- 
struction of the pits in accordance with tne writer's specification. 
As alr^tdy stated, the pits or shafts are 11 feet diameter inside 
in the clear. They are placed at a distance from each other of 
20 feet centres, which figure also represents the difference of 
their respective distances from the winding drums. One of the 
shafts is placed 2 feet behind the other in plan (Fi^. 5) in a 
direction at right angles to the other dimension. This gives 
the space required for clearance of the two flat ropes and con- 
nections, and allows of a straight lead being given to each rope 
from the drum to the overhead pulley. The shafts* are each 
built of 14-inch brickwork in mortar, except at their mouths 
and at each opening for a gallery, where they are 18 inches 
thick. For 12 feet down from the top they are laid in cement^ 
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find brick rings 8 bricks high laid in cement are introdnced 
throughont at distances of not OTer 10 feet, in order to give 
stiffness and to retain a rigid shape. The months of the two 
timnels are surrounded by a deep and solid layer of concrete, 
partly in order to prevent any surface moisture from getting 
near the shafts, and principally for the purpose of forming a 
rigid bed a^nst any yielding of the surrounding ground, 
besides making a solid basis for the heapsteads. 

Figs. 6, 7, and 8 represent three oifferent stages of the 
sinking process, to an enlarged scale, the first showing the 
upper cemented cylinder nearly completed, and the second 
showing that cylinder finished with part of the concrete bed 
and the commencement of the next lower part of the steining. 
Fig. 8 shows the sinking proceeded with down to the springing 
of the arch for the tunnel or gallery, and also indicates one mode 
of timbering and underpinning, in ^ound which would not 
stand by itself, as in Fig. 7. It will here be right to mention 
that the drawings and specification for the construction of these 
shafts were prepared on the strength of reports from the mine, 
&s to the nature of the ground through which the shafts had to 
be driven. It was reported that the ground was composed 
principally of metamorphic rock in small irregular pieces liable 
to fait in, especially it found in conjunction with water, and 
therefore requiring the shafts to be well and carefully steined 
throughout. Luckily, however, the ground was found in reality 
much harder and more favourable for the purpose than was at 
first anticipated, and hardly any steining has been found 
necessary for some distance down, except at the top. Indeed 
in some parts the material is so hard and sound, that it was not 
found necessary to adhere to the original round section of the 
shafts in such places, but to make them rectangular instead, 
and of such size only as will suffice for the passage of the 
cagea 

Fig. 5 shows a sectional plan of one of the methods of 
joining a tunnel or gallery with each of the two shafts. The 
gallery is of sufficient width to allow for two lines of rail of 
3 feet 6 inches gauffe, one for full and one for empty trucks, 
whereas each branch is. only for one line, points and crossings 
being provided to allow of the trucks being taken to or from 
either shaft The trucks are pushed or pulled along the 
fffijleries by mules, and the rails are therefore provided with 
fixed points only, the same as on ordinary tramroads. At 
regular intervals throughout the shafts cross beams of wood 
are inserted (Figs. 3, 4, and 6) fitted to receive the upright 
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steel guide mils» along which the ca^es glide up and down, on 
cast-iron shoes. The catches for holding the cages in position 
during the time of placing and remoying the trucks, are 
fixed on iron girders, and will be described together with the 
cases. 

One point remains to be mentioned in connection with the 
shaftSy yiz. that the loaded trucks are not brought up to the 
surface of the groimd, but pass through a tunnel at tne brace 
some 35 to 40 feet below it. This gives sufficient headway for 
the cages, and saves the outlay for a very high pithead or heap- 
stead. The head is built of timber, and maae only of such 
height as to keep the overhead pulleys a safe distance from the 
ground. The cages used in these shafts are constructed entirely 
of iron, with only a wooden flooring and ceiling, and made suit- 
able for the orainary mine trucks. These tracks, as already 
stated, are 8 feet Ions over the dummy buflers, and many of 
them carry a plain lever brake, the lever standing up high 
above the body. The dimensions decided upon for the cages 
in order to suit these tnicks are as follows, viz. : length of plat- 
form, 8 feet 6 inches; clear width between uprights, 5 feet 
8 inches ; and clear height above top of rails, 8 feet 4 inches. 
The cages having to carry a heavy load all in one truck, and 
not easily kept perfectly central, required to be constructed of 
great strength and stiffness with as little weight as possible, and 
their construction is shown in Figs. 9, 10, and 11. The two 
steel rails of 3 feet 6 inches gauge on which the truck runs are 
placed directly over two braced angle iron girders, connected 
m their turn to two cross girders about 4 feet apart These by 
means of triangular plates are riveted to the four main upright 
angle irons, each of 4t^ inch x 4 inch X f inch section, the 
whole well and securely braced by diagonals applied in every 
direction. The upper ends of the upright ansle irons are forged 
into heavy eyes for holding the shackles of the chain sliogs 
which connect the case with the lifting rope. Four channel- 
iron struts with suitaUe comer forgings ana braces, constitute 
the upper frame of the cage, and each is further provided with 
four upright timbers carrying each two cast-iron shoes which 
run in the steel guide rails previously mentioned as fixed in 
the shafts. 

The arrangement of catches for sustaining the cage at rest at 
any of the levels, is shown in side view in Fig. 12. A pair of 
riveted iron sirders on each side of the shaft carry cast*iron 
brackets, in which an iron weigh-shaft can turn freely. To each 
of these shafts are keyed two inclined iron levers, so arranged 
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that the ascending cage pnshes them ont of the way, and when 
the cage has passed, they are broupjlit back to their original 
position by means of short levers fixed to the outer ends of 
the weigh-shafts, acted upon by a counterweight and rods as 
indicated in the drawing. The catches are preyented from 
dosing up too far by lugs forged on at the top, which take hold 
of the iron girders fixed above them, and thus ensure their 
proper position. The same girders also act as supports for the 
outer ends of the rails leading on to the cage. One of tiie 
counterweighting levers is lengthened, to form a handle for 
drawing the catches out of the way when the cage is to descend. 
A set of the catches as described is fixed in the vertical shafts 
on a level with each gallery from which ore is to be raised. 
When any lower gallery is to be served, it is necessary that the 
cages should safely pass all the catches on any of the higher 
galleries, both in ascending and descending, for which purpose 
the hand lever previously mentioned can be safely lockea in 
the ** clear " position, leaving the shaft quite free between the 
top brace ana that gallery which may be in use. 

The hauling engines and machinery supplied for thjs pur- 
pose are represented by drawings. Fig. 13, general elevation, and 
Fig. 14, general nlan. The power is derived from a pair of 
horizontal coupled engines with 24-inch cylinders by 4 feet 
6 inches stroke, each fitted with four Cornish double-beat steam 
valves, worked with the usual weigh-shafts and link motion for 
reversing. The engine shaft carries a light fly-wheel weighing 
only about 7 tons, the object being merely to protect the teeth 
of the wheel-gearing^ against damage from letting on steam too 
suddenly. The cyhnders are steam-jacketed, as are also the 
covers, and the piston rods pass through glands at both ends. 
They are of steel, and of sufficient strength to carry the piston 
body free in the cylinder, care having been taken to turn the 
piston bodies smaller than the bore of the cylinders so that the 
packing rings only shall touch during the work. Motion is 
transmitted to the drum shaft by means of spur gear and an 
intermediate shaft, reducing the speed in the proportion of 5*43 
revolutions of the engine to one revolution of the drum. The 
spur wheel on the drum shaft has 152 teeth 15 inches broad, 
and of 4 inches pitch, the pinion on the engine shaft has 28 
teeth, and the intermediate wheel 108 teeth. The drums are 
of cast iron, 11 feet diameter on their working face, and each 
is fitted with eight double arms of timber, reaching to a dia- 
meter of 16 feet, and leaving space between them for a flat 
rope about 6 inches wide. 
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Tlie most notable pecnliarity in the arrangement of this 
hauling machinery, besides the return to spur gearing, will 
probably be found in the construction of the arums themselves. 
These had to be arranged with a view to allowing for the easy 
and quick change of working lengths of the ropes, for the 
purpose of raising ore from several galleries, a change which 
might have to be made several times in a day. Each separate 
leyel containing only a few working galleries, they are not 
suiScient for supplying a proper number of filled trucks to keep 
the engines fairly at work the whole day. But by allowing the 
loaded waggons to slightly accumulate in each level during 
part of the time, the engines can raise alternately from which* 
ever level the output is greatest, and thus keep all properly 
going. If for instance the men are at work in three levels, say 
at 70 yards, 100 yards, and 120 yards from the brace, and they 
start nrst by hauling up all the loaded waggons from the 
70 yards level, this will give the men at the 100 yards and 
120 yards time to push their loaded waggons up to the shaft, 
and whilst these are being raised in rotation, the men at the 
70 yards fill their trucks in readiness for the next day's hauling. 
Thus with one set of hoisting apparatus the whole of the levels 
connected with the shafts can be properly served, thereby saving 
the cost of a second and perhaps a third set of hauling machinery 
and shafts. 

Figs. 15 and 16 represent parts of the drums showing the 
arrangements made to meet the requirements just described. 
The drum shaft is 15 inches diameter all over except in the 
bearings, and one of the drums is keyed to it with two sunk 
steel keys. The other drum runs loosely on the shaft, being 
held in position by collars at both sides. One side of its centre 
boss is enlarged to a diameter of 4 feet 6 inches, and carries 
twelve Scinch bored holes in a circle, eauidistant from each 
other. These twelve holes engage with twelve steel pins carried 
in a heavy casting, concentric with the shaft on which it forms 
a sliding clutch, held in position by four steel feathers. It 
carries a turned groove at its smaller end in which works a 
brass ring with two strong projecting pins, taken hold of by a 
hand lever, with which the clutch can be put in and out of 
gear. When out of gear, the drum runs loose on the shaft ; 
when in gear it revolves with the same, and in this position the 
clutch is held secure and is prevented &om accidentally losing 
its hold by two hinged iron damps, which are thrown over it 
and screwed down tight with set screws. Each of the drums 
has a separate brake, the levers of which are connected to one 
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weighHshaft, and when at work are handled hj the engine-driver 
by means of leyers jointed to one rod and handle, brought np to 
his position near the link reversing gear. But for the purpose 
of cnanging the len^h of the rope from one level to serve for 
another, the two brakes can be disconnected by the withdrawal 
of a pin^ and each worked separately. 

The modus operandi for changing from one level to another 
is as follows : — Let it be supposel that work has just been 
finished at the 70 yards level, and it is desired to start hauling 
from the 100 jaxos. The cage, which is suspended from the 
fixed drum, will be placed and held upon the catches at the 
upper brace of the shaft ; the other cage, which is suspended 
from the loose drum, will then be down at the 70 yards level, 
the catches on which landing are pulled out of the way and 
looked in the ** clear " position. The attendants now separate 
the two brakes from each other, tightening up each inde- 
pendently. They then unfasten and throw l^k the two 
iron clamps which secure the clutch to the loose drum, and 
draw the clutch out of gear. They then gradually slacken the 
brake on the loose drum, and the cage suspended therefrom will 
descend slowly until it reaches the catches on the landing 
of the 100 yards level, where its motion is arrested. The 
clutch is then pushed into gear and the twelve pins quickly 
find a bearing, thus adjusting the position of the cage to within 
the twelfth part of the circumference of the drum, the utmost 
difference bein? within H feet of the required length. After 
securing the clutch by means of the two clamps, and re-con- 
necting the two brakes for working simultaneously, the engines 
are ready for hauling from the new level; and the whole 
operation of adjusting to that level need not take more than 
ten minutes to accomplish. 

To return to a shallower level the reyerse action takes place, 
the ca^e resting on the top catches being that suspended 
from the loose drum, whereas the bottom cage is raised to 
the next required level by allowing the engines to move round 

fently with the fixed drum, until the cage has risen the proper 
eight 

The steel wire ropes for these engines will be made flat, 
5^ inches wide and | inch thick, composed of seven |-inch round 
ropes worked up together, of ample strength for a working load 
of 12 tons, including friction and its own weight, and capable of 
sustaining a breaBng strain of over 100 tons. They are 
intended to be constructed of best selected crucible cast-steel 
wire, carefully annealed, with wire-cores to the strands and 
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hemp-ocnres to the ropes. The best method of testing them 
during and after manufacture has not been finally determined 
upon, but it is proposed to strain to destruction a short part 
of each rope as it is being manufactured, then to cut off the 
part so tested and carefully splice new wires for the con- 
tinuation of the manufacture or the ropes. The new splices 
would of course have to break joint properly, and on completion 
the whole rope could be tested in successive lengths to, say, 
double the working strain. 

Owing to the slight speed which will be given to the ascend- 
ing and descending cages, it has not been considered necessary 
to provide for any safety-hook or other appliance against over- 
winding, the connection between the rope and the cage being 
made with plain shackles and pins. Nor are the cages provided 
with any self-stopping arrangement against breakage of the 
ropes, as these will have a large margin of working strength 
and will be under daily careful inspection, while no persons will 
be permitted to make use of the cages when they are otherwise 
loaded. 

The overhead pulleys are 12 feet diameter on tread, 7 inches 
wide, and with a guide flange each side 6 inches deep, 
strengthened on the outer edge by a strong bead all round, and 
the^ are cast in halves. The rims are each carried by thirty 
l|-mch wrought-iron round arms cast into the centre boss 
at one end and into the rim at the other, the inner ends being 
stepped into the boss right and left alternately, forming two 
complete cones of arms for the rigid support of the rim. The 
pulleys are keyed on wrought-iron shafts 9 inches diameter, 
supported on bushed bearings 6 feet apart, which are inclined at 
an angle to meet the resultant of the strains. Intermediate 
guide pulleys are also provided, each 4 feet in diameter and 
12 incnes wide on the rim, with deep flan&;es, for the purpose 
of carrying the inclined parts of the ropes between the engine- 
house and the heapstead. 

The general plan (Fig. 2) shows three boilers, and space for 
an additional one should such become necessary hereafter. 
Two of the boilers as shown are expected to be quite sufficient 
for the work. They are of the usual Lancashire type, and kept 
within reasonable limits as to diameter, for convenience of 
shipment ; but as the whole of the transport at both ends is in 
the present case carried on by railways, there was no need for 
the adoption of any particularly condensed and more com- 
plicated construction. The boilers are each 30 feet long and 
6 feet diameter, with two flues of 2 feet 2 inches diameter each, 
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all connections are flanged from the plates throDghout^no angle 
iron bein^ allowed in constmction for such purpose ; they have 
the nsiud fittings and monntings, both the water and the coal 
beino^ of good average quality. All the plates are of B. B. 
Staffordshire quality, except over the fire, where Yorkshire 

} dates are usea; the flues are stayed with T rings, and the 
on^tudinal seams of the shell are double riveted. It is 
pernaps hardly necessary to go further into the details of these 
Doilers, except possibly as regards the construction of the 
longitudinal seams of the shell, which differ from the usual 
construction in that they were specified to be arranged in such 
manner " that no two longitudinal joints of plates shall occur at 
the same level/' In boilers as usually made the succeeding 
rings of plates break joint, so that those of the first, third, and 
fifth rings coincide, and also those of the second, fourth, and 
sixth, &a, with each other. In boilers made to the author's 
specifications each ring of plates is shifted round by a few 
rivets against the preceding one, so that, for instance, the 
horizontal seams of tne third ring are about 4 inches in advance 
of the first in the direction of tlie circumference, and those of 
the fifth ring show an equal advance against those of the third. 
Any horizontal section of the boiler will thus expose only one 
short length of riveted joint to the bursting pressure, the 
remainder being solid plate, which it is maintained adds to the 
strength of the boiler without additional cost. The author has 
for some years been in the habit of constructing his boilers in 
that way, and the result has been quite satisfactory. 

The setting of the boilers is that usually adopted, without 
midfeathers. The hot gases from the two internal flues travel 
into side flues right and left towards the front of the boiler, 
where they dip into one common flue underneath, on their way 
to the chimney. All the parts of the setting touched by the 
hot gases are lined with fire-brick except the return flue, and 
aniple provision is made for cleaning. 

Li conclusion, the writer has only to add that since he 
commenced to write this paper all the machinery and appa- 
ratus herein described have been made and delivered at the 
mine, the sinking of the shafts has been commenced, and has 
not hitherto shown any particular difficulty. Water has only 
lately begun to get into them more freely, and arrangements 
wiU have to be made for keeping them dry. The foundations 
for the engines and boilers are also well forward, and should the 
demand for ore require it, all could be in working order in a 
short time. Unfortunately the present state of the ore market 
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is such that for the moment our ordinary means even for 
prodncing the ore are not fully employed, and that new 
workings will probably not be required for some time to come. 
The work on them has therefore recently had to be stopped, 
and no early date is fixed for its completion. When the new 
shafts are completed, and shall have been in work for some 
time, the author hopes to be able to lay before the Society 
some data as to the working of the whole of the machinery, 
and as to the amount of ore that can be raised with it in a given 
time. 

The boilers were executed by Messrs. Femihaugh and Sons, 
of Dukinfield (similar boilers having been previously supplied 
by Messrs. Galloway and Sons, of Manchester); the engines 
and hauling gear by Messra Eobert Daglish and Co., of St. 
Helens, Lancashire ; the cages and catches by Messrs. J« and 
Q, Joioey, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Vauqhan Pbndred said the present was the first instance 
he had heard of in which gearing had been used for the purpose 
of wmding on a lar^e scale. He had with him a letter which 
referred to some other winding machinery which he thought 
was not without interest. The paper which had just been read 
described winding machinery of the most modern type. That 
which was referred to in the letter W6ts perhaps as old as any 
machinery in existence in Great Britain for winding purposes, 
having been {)Qt up in 1810. The most remarkable feature of 
the old machinery was that Newcomen's system was used for 
winding; that was to say, there was a rotary engine with 
injection in the cylinder. He did not know that there was any 
other instance in which injection had been used in the cylinder 
of a rotary engine. The following were the particulars of the 
engines referr^ to at the Farme Colliery, Butherglen, and which 
had been communicated to him by the manager : — 

" One of the engines, the first erected there in 1810, is 32- 
inch cylinder with 5 feet 8 inch stroke. It has gone almost 
constantly since, and has cost remarkably little for repairs. It 
is winding coals, one rope from a depth of 30 fathoms, and the 
other from 44 fathoms. It also, until recently, pumped water 
from a depth of 23 fathoms by an 8-inch bucket. When doing 
that, it drew from 150 tons to 200 tons per day, and pumped 
for four or five hours per twenty-four, on a consumption of 
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34 cwt. of dross per twenty-four hours. The next erected, one 
in 1820, was a 42-inch cylinder with 6 feet stroke, and it also 
has been at work constantly since, winding coals. Some time 
about 1840 it got too light for its work, and a larger cylinder, 
the present one, 42 inches, was put in. When that was done, a 
counterbalance had to be put on the connecting rod, and 
additional segments put on the rim of the fly-wheel. The 
spokes of the fly*wheei of both these engines are of wood. This 
engine at that time required the steam of three boilers, one of 
which was a waggon boiler about 22 feet long, and two ^g- 
ended cylindrical ones about 30 feet x 5 feet The original 
boilers, however, were haystack or balloon ones. The next 
erected, also in 1820, was to pump water, and is a 60-inch 
cylinder and 7 feet stroke, with cast-iron overhead beam. It 
works three sets of pumps, the top one being 20 fathoms deep, 
with a 15i-inch bucket; the second being 30 fathoms, with a 
12-inch bucket; and the third set being 20 fathoms, with a 
10-inch bucket, or 70 fathoms in all. This was driven by two 
very large balloon boilers, one of 25 feet and the other 30 feet 
internal diameter, the pressure of steam being about 2^ inches 
to 3 lbs. I should have stated that the pressure of steam of the 
winding engines was about the sama There is no authentic 
record of the consumption of fuel of these engines before certain 
alterations to be noticed. In 1857 it was necessary to sink the 

Eit deeper, and a new pumping engine was erected, a 24-inch 
igh-pressure beam-geared engine, working also three sets of 
pumps, one of 15-inch bucket and 20 fathoms deep, one of 
12-inch bucket 30 fathoms, and one of 10-inch bucket 
30 fathoms, or 80 fathoms in aU; and to drive it, three egg- 
ended boilers 30 feet x 5 were also erected. After I took 
charge here, I turned the exhaust steam of this engine into one 
of the boilers, allowing it to blow off at 5 lbs., and worked the 
above 60-inch cylinder pumping engine and the 42-inch 
winding one by the exhaust steam, having a reducing valve to 
allow them to have any deficiency of steam supplied direct 
from the boiler. The effect of this was that we nad to put 
up an additional high-pressure boiler, but were able to throw 
off the two large balloon boilers and the three required to drive 
the winding engine, each of which required as much fuel as the 
high-pressure boiler erected. This also greatly increased the 
power of the winding engine, and we were able to throw off 
the heavy weight added to the connecting rods when the 
cylinder had been enlarged, as also the segments on the fly- 
wheel ; and while previously we were barely able to draw 200 
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tons from 80 fathoms in ten hours, we have frequently since 
drawn 300. Our growth of water is about 550 gallons per 
minute, and that and the output is drawn by a daily con- 
sumption of about 12 tons of very inferior dross, in fact the 
rubbish we cannot otherwise dispose of. The 60-inch engine 
has the ordinary parallel motion rods for keeping the piston 
rod perpendicular. The winding engine ones are different, and 
whicn, although they do not keep the rod perfectly plumb, do 
so sufficiently, considering the cylinders are open-topped. The 
pistons are packed by a packing of old hemp ropes opened out 
(untwisted) and previously steeped in hot water, and a small 
rim of water is kept pouring on the piston top sufficiently to 
keep it coyered. The connecting rods are very heavy, being 
supposed to equalize the difference between the steam pressure, 
about 5 lbs. now, and the vacuum. We never had a vacuum 
gauge on, but I believe the vacuum to be very good. The 
injection is direct into the cylinder, the injection pipe being 
contracted into a nozzle. In the earliest erected en^ne a 
movable plug is put into the nozzle, and this can be worked by 
a handle to allow the engineman to regulate the supply of 
water. After using the exhaust steam of the high-pressure 
engine, we had to take out the old steam inlet valves, which 
were the old potlid kind, and put in Cornish double beat valves, 
since which the engines have worked much better. We have 
frequently worked the 60-inch engine at eight strokes per 
minute or 112 feet of piston speed. The winding engine draws 
a cage up in sixteen revolutions in 35 seconds, or 192 feet of 
piston travel in the same time." 

Mr. Ghables Hobsley said he could give an older instance of 
an open-top cylinder rotary engine than that to which Mr. Pen- 
dred had referred. His first practice was with an engine of that 
kind. It was used for pumping water from a shaft 250 yards 
deep, and it also raised coals. Very indifferent fuel could be 
usea for it. The steam pressure was about 4 lbs. It was 
exactly such an engine as Mr. Fendred had described. In the 
old engine they could turn on the injection, the hand gear 
being simple. It could be driven almost at any speed, and the 
connecting rods were made very heavy to overcome the weight 
on the other side. He could not give any data, but he believed 
that it worked as economicallv as some of the best engines they 
had, and they had some of the best engines for winding coal, 
but still they did not supersede the old engine, and he did not 
see any reason why it should be superseded. It would use 
slack which could not be otherwise used. He believed that 
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there were four or five such engines working now, and they 
were working over sixty years ago, and therefore they dated 
further back than the engine Mr. rendred bad described. 

Eefening to the machinery which had been described by 
Mr. Bemays» he (Mr. Horsley) would observe, with regard to 
the wire ropes, that he would have had the pulleys 8 feet larger 
in diameter, for in cases in which wire ropes worked regularly 
oyer a pulley of yery small diameter the pulling in and out and 
stretching of the wire ropes caused a greater wear of the ropes 
than would otherwise take place. It was the practice in 
Derbyshire for ordinary lifting to have 14-feet or 16-feet 
pulleys merely to raise about a ton. It was very uncommon to 
put on more weight than a ton at a time. The ropes trayelled 
yery quickly, at the rate of about 250 yards in about half a 
minute, and 14-feet pulleys had been found to be a great 
improvement on 10-feet pulleys; he thought that when the 
machinery at the San Domingos pit had been worked for some 
time it would be found that pulleys of a greater diameter were 
necessary. He should like to know why there was intermediate 
shafting. That would give extra friction and wear and tear of 
the intermediate shaft bearings and wheel, and he thought 
it should have been ayoided. As to the weight lifted, he 
questioned whether it would not be more expedient, instead of 
lifting 4 or 5 tons at a time, to raise only about one-half or one- 
fourtn of that weight, and work the drums much faster. In 
some of the collieries of the ironworks with which he was con- 
nected they brought up lOOO tons a day yery easily, and yet 
raised only about 1 ton at a time. Tne cheapest plan was 
found to be to work quickly and not bring up too much weight 
The engine used would be about 50 horse-power. One of the 
open-topped cylinders worked 250 yards and brought up 300 or 
400 tons a day. He thought that it would be expedient to 
haye a safety stop at the top of the pulley, because whether 
they worked slowly or quickly the engineman would sometimes 
bring them oyer the head gear. It appeared that the shafts 
had been designed for bad ground, but however bad the ground 
he questioned if 18 inches of brickwork be required even to a 
14-feet shafL He thought some arrangement should haye been 
made for pumping. He did not know whether water came into 
Uiepit 

Mr. Bebnatb: Very little. 

Mr. HoBSLEY said that let the water be ever so little it would 
haye to be taken out. 

Mr. y. Pendbed observed that Mr. Bemays had introduced 
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twelve steel pins into his clntch. Those pins had of course 
been pnt in to make certain that they could always shift the 
pulley round only one-twelfth, so as to provide for difference in 
the rope. Were the pins calculated so that any one or any 
two of them would be sufficient to drive, or was it expected that 
the whole twelve were to take the bearing ? That kind of pin- 
work was generally veiy treacherous. Some years a^o he had 
occasion to drive a helve hammer at an ironworks under rather 
peculiar circumstances. The shaft off which he had to drive it 
ran too fast to permit the use of four or six cams, and there 
were two cams only on the lifter. The consequence was that 
there was danger from the cams striking the helve hammer toe 
at too high a speed and breaking the shaft, or breaking the toe, 
or coming to grief in some way or other. To get over that 
disadvantage he introduced a system of indiarubber buffers, so 
that they took the shock in the first instance. There were four 
large pins for driving. The hammer and the buffers stood very 
well, but he never could get the pins to stand. They would 
invariably sheer across or give in some other way. If the pins 
mentioned in the paper were calculated so that any one or two 
of them would do the work, he could understand that they 
might answer very well, but if they were dependent upon the 
bearing being extended over a number of them, he should 
doubt very much whether they would answer. 

Mr. T. SopwiTH said that he was interested in the question 
which had been raised by one of the speakers as to the arrange- 
ment of the winding engine. It seemed to him it was 
unnecessarily complicated, and that the intermediate shaft 
might have been dispensed with. He had been trying to learn 
the advantage of having two winding shafts (or pits) to the 
mine. He should have thought that any quantity of stuff 
could have been drawn up one shaft of 14 feet in diameter 
from the moderate depths of a mine like San Domingos ; but 
possibly Mr. Bemays nad a special reason for the second shaft, 
and could give a satisfactory reply. As to the detail in 
Fig. 15 he uiought that the action with the loose drum was 
not the cheapest that could be applied. In drawing smaller 
weights than those which Mr. Bernays had to deal with, he 
(Mr. Sopwith) had found it sufficient to have bosses upon the 
arms of the two drums, and a long pin passing through the 
bosses, being near the periphery of the wheel, where there was 
not so much leverage and strain as must come upon the pins 
when placed as in Mr. Bemays' arrangement near the centre. 
In such arrangements he had generally had three or four pins 
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passing through. They were merely block pins off the 
nammer, passing through the bosses. He had found, practi- 
cally, that the men generally drove without accident with only 
one pin. In point of construction, he should consider that the 
arrangement he was in the habit of using was about 40Z. 
cheaper in the cost of a drum of the size shown in the drawings 
than Mr. Bemays' design. 

Mr. John Walker ashed if Mr. Bemays would giye some 
further information with respect to the catch gear. He did not 
clearly follow the description as to the peciSiar arrangement 
of catches. As to the boilers of the winding engine, he did 
not know that there was any peculiar advantage in the con- 
struction which Mr. Bemays suggested. When he (Mr. Walker) 
had a Lancashire boiler made, he generally had the horizontal 
joints of the first, third, and fifth plates made in the centre of 
the second and fourth plates. In the setting he always caused 
the flue at the back to descend, and if he had a double-flued 
boiler, he used two dampers. He adopted that setting eighteen 
years ago, and with good resulta 

Mr. Joseph Bernays, in replying upon the discussion, gave 
a further description of the catches as requested by Mr. Walker. 
He then said, in answer to Mr. Pendred^s remark as to the 
strength of steel pins, that the pins in the clutches which he 
had described were made of Bessemer steel, and they had been 
calculated so that two of them should carry the load. The 
clutches had been manufactured very carefully, the pins being 
carefully bored and turned. He personally tried each pin in 
the twelve holes, and they came exactly right and would 
always work together. Mr. Horsley had objected to the small 
size of the pulleys. They had had a great deal of experience 
with small pulleys at the mines in Portugal. The usual steel 
and iron ropes were about IJ inch in diameter, being very 
heavy, and were used in the incline tunnels, where the loaded 
trucfa had to be pulled up an incline of about three or four to 
one. For these ropes they had pulleys of not more than 7 feet 
in diameter. He had made inquiries about the wear of the 
ropes, and he had found that to enlarge the gearing and to put 
in heavier pulleys would cost considerably more in the mere 
annual expenditure than would be saved through the reduced wear 
of the ropes. They knew what the rope cost and they knew how 
long it would wear ; and they had found that the saving which 
might be caused in that direction by substituting larger pulleys 
for the 7-feet ones would not equal the interest on the capital 
which would have to be spent in making the change. 
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There were also other considerations. The mines were out 
of the way, and the cost of the freight had to be taken into 
account, and that was one of the reasons why the whole affair 
was designed to be within reasonable proportions. The ropes 
that were now to be used were only f men thick, so that they 
would work very easily round the 11-feet drums. The speed of 
the drums would be very much less than the speed they were 
accustomed to in this country. The greatest depth would be 
something like 130 yards, and the mines were not being worked 
at the greatest deptn at present The drums would pull up the 
cages in about ten reyolutions, and the engines would make 
about thirty revolutions per minute, so that the ascent would 
take rather more than a minute from the average depth. He 
had been in shafts where very heavy engines, with drums of 
30 feet in diameter, were used, the engmes bHsing geared direct to 
the drum shafts. In one case which he had seen they pulled the 
cages up at a speed of about 60 miles an hour (or say 5000 feet 
per minute). He was only working them at about 360 feet a 
minute. The ropes had therefore time to adjust themselves 
over the pulleys very comfortably, and the ropes being very 
small in thickness, be believed that they were perfectly safe 
and quite sufficient for the purpose. Another thing to be con- 
sidered was the price. The big engines and big drums cost an 
enormous amount of money. In nis own case the complete 
weight of the indoor gear, including the countershafts, drums, 
wheels, and all that belongs to it, and also the overhead pulleys 
and the other arrangements between the engines and the shafts, 
was 75 tons ; the pair of engines weighed about 30 tons ; the 
three Lancashire lx)ilers weighed 40 tons ; the cages and catches 
weiehed 17 tons together for four sets of catches at two different 
landing& Thus there was altogether about 162 tons of material. 
This cost, complete and delivered in dock in England, including 
packing and management expenses, less than 60007. The inter- 
mediate shaft was a mere expedient to enable them at a future 
time to put on another set of drums, which it was expected 
would be required, and for which there was plenty of power. 

He had been asked why he pulled up such a heavy load at 
one time, instead of only a ton or a ton and a half. He had 
already explained in his paper that the same trucks which were 
filled underground and brought to the surface were sent down 
to the port, a distance of 12 miles, without being unloaded. 
This arrangement was so good that he had not disturbed it, and 
it avoided cost in the way of labour, and waste in charging and 
in discharging. It had been thought unnecessary to have 
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safety arrangements, because the engines were perfectly under 
control ; and as the engines worked very much faster than the 
drums, the former could be allowed to go round half a revo- 
lution without in any way endangering the lift. The whole 
circumference of the drum was about 35 feet, and the engines 
would have to make 5*34 revolutions to raise the cage that 
amount, but as the headway between the brace and the level of 
the ground was about 40 feet, we might surely expect that no 
driver would be likely to let his engine run away to that extent. 
His reply as to the weight which was raised at one time would 
also answer the question as to the size of the shaft It had been 
found by calculation that it would be cheaper to make two 
smaller shafts, than one shaft large enough to allow two trucks 
to run side by side. The sectional area which would have to 
be dug out of the one large shaft would be greater than that 
of the two smaller ones, 

Mr. Sopwith had mentioned his arrangement^ in which he pre- 
ferred to have the disconnecting pins near the outer diameter of 
the drum. He (Mr. Bernays) had explained in his paper that 
the work from one level to another would have to be done 
several times a day. There was one operation to pull the 
clutch out of gear and push it into gear again. It was thought 
to be the simplest plan to have a central clutch, just as in any 
other gearing. The only question was how to construct it 
strongly. Ah to the construction of the boilers, which had 
been referred to by Mr. Walker, the usual way was to have the 
alternate longitudinal seams in one line all along the boiler. 
His (Mr. Bernays') arrangement was that the alternate joints 
changed by a few inches, and did not run in one line, for of 
course the longitudinal seam was the weakest part of the 
boiler. They all knew that the longer a flue was, the weaker 
it was to outside pressure. So it was with a boiler, with regard 
to the inside pressure ; to shorten the weakest part at any point 
was to strengthen the boiler. In his arrangement be had 
shifted the seams so that they were not all in one line. For 
instance, the first seam was not level with the third seam, and 
again the fifth seam was shifted a few inches beyond the third, 
so that in no horizontal section would there be more tlian a 
short length of seam. He should have liked some gentleman 
to say something about the ropes, and how to test them effi* 
ciently and simply. 

Mr. F. T. Babry, of the San Domingos Mines, said he thought 
it was right that he should upon the present occasion ofifer his 
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thanks to Mr. Bemays for the very efficient way in which he 
had carried out every engineering detail which tne proprietors 
of the mine had referrra to him. Going back to the com- 
mencement of the mine, he was afraid that the origin of it had 
been a little too highly coloured, for reference had been made 
to their having began with males and horses, whereas they 
really began with donkeys. The result of progressing from 
donkeys to locomotives^ ana then to the very excellent machinery 
which had been explained by Mr. Bemays, was that in twenty 
years they had laden over 7000 ships, ranging from 150 to 
1000 tons burthen. They had brought over and sold in this 
country two and a half millions of tons of the mineral, and 
their total gross sales had reached between seven and eight 
millions sterling. Out of those seven and eight millions they 
had manned to get a little profit. He should not say how 
much. Ik hoped that in the future when the new machinery 
came into operation, and they were able to raise more mineral, 
their profits would be proportionally increased. They were 
now raising about 1000 tons a day. 

The Pbesident observed that both the pa^r and the dis- 
cussion had been very interesting, and the Society had become 
indebted to Mr. Bemavs for much practical information. One 
thing which had struck him with some decree of force, waa the 
remarkable way in which great results often arose from very 
small be^nnings. In the present instance the adventurers haa 
be^un with very rude huts to shelter the workmen, and with 
ammal power for carrying the mineral. Then in time carts 
were added to the animals. Then by degrees the mines were 
developed, and at last a very important industry had been 
secured, and had given rise to the employment of locomotives 
and the building of houses, schools, and chapels for the work- 
men and their families. With regard to the final results, 
their value depended upon the economical application of skill 
and labour. The paper and the discussion upon it had, how- 
ever. Mien short of bringing out what he called the crucial 
test, which he mi^ht put thus : " What does the ore cost to 
raise, and what it is worth when it is raised ? " Those were the 
two questions to which he should have been pleased to hear an 
answer. It was too late to ask Mr. Bemays whether he con- 
sidered those two questions to be within the scope of his paper, 
but they were questions which must be applied to all industrial 
occupations. He took it that at the San* Domingos Mines the 
mineral existed within easy reach, and that those who had 
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dealt with it on the spot had to compete with similar works in 
other parts of the world ; bat whether that was the case or not 
there still remained the vital questions to which he had referred, 
and upon the answers to those questions depended the valae of 
all the operations which had been carried on and so lucidly 
explained. 
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il^7 7^, 1879. 
ROBERT PAULSON SPICE, President, in the Chair. 

MODERN MACHINERY FOR PREPARING 
MACADAM FOR ROADS. 

By Charles E. Hall. 

The author is not aware that any attempt has hitherto been 
made to collect and put into readable form information of a 
reliable character, respecting the use of machinery for preparing 
macadam for roads by different persons under varying conditions, 
and in various parts of the country during the past ten vears. 
Neither has he met with any classification of the different 
systems for effecting this purpose, or any record of the results 
from each, and this mui^t be his apology for introducing the 
subject to the members of the Society. That it is of suflScient 
general interest, is proved by the constant legislation upon 
questions affecting our highways and the laws relating thereto. 
Altered conditions of trade and increased traffic have demanded 
an improvement in the construction and regulation of our roads, 
and more especially with regard to their maintenance in a state 
of general efficiency. The traffic is now very much heavier 
than in former years, whilst competition on every side requires 
that our rates of carriage should be considerably modifieci. 
This can only be accomplished bv two known means: the 
first is the more extended use of steam on common roads, 
dealing with heavier trains of goods, whilst the second is the 
employment of ordinary horse traction, and very materially 
improved highways, so as to enable the same horse-power to 
double its carrying load by a corresponding reduction in the 
resistance due to gravity. The difference between a properly 
constructed and efficiently maintained road, and a badly con- 
structed and neglected one, is as much as 50 or 60 per cent, on 
the item of haulage alone, or in other words, the same horse 
will draw over a good road a load of one ton with as little ex- 
penditure of force as it could haul 10 cwt. upon a bad one. 
This fact being admitted, it is not difficult to comprehend the 
progress that has been made in the construction and maintenance 
of roads, and the efforts which recent legislation has made to 
improve their regulation and control. 

B 2 
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The enormous amonnt of macadam produced yearly by 
machinery, and the steadily increasing demand for it are proofs 
that the efforts of inventors have been recognized ; but it is 
only within the last few years that any snccessful attempt has 
been made at producing a cnbical sample of stone. In the 
earlier days of its introduction all efforts seemed to be concen- 
trated upon the i>roduction of a machine which would deal with 
the largest quantity of material per day, irrespective of quality, 
and in this respect the Blake stone-breaking machine stood 
unrivalled. Quantity is certainly an enormous factor in the 
cost of production and should not be lost sight of in improving 
the Quality ; but the former must be sacrinced to some extent, 
as tne author will show by an examination of the various 
systems now at work. This will necessarily lead to a deter- 
mination of the special points to be accomplished in order to 
produce good macadam by machinery. 

Hitherto the matter has been one between rival manufac- 
turers, with no satisfactory means of indicating to the purchaser 
why this or that system was most suitable for his work, and 
the lack of information upon this point has frequentljr caused 
fjulure where success should have been certain. It is not a 
little curious that the best macadam is produced by those who 
make its supply a business, such as the quarry master, whilst 
individuals, corporations or local boards, who nave their own 
machines^ freq^uently make the worst. There is still a wide 
distinction mamtained between machine and hand-broken stone 
by surveyors, aldiough instances are not wanting in which they 
have discontinued- the use of their own machine, and have 
purchased road metal from quarry owners who use a similar one. 

Whilst admitting generally the superiority of hand-broken 
stone, liie whole instincts of modem civilization teach us that 
such labour is degrading. After we have admitted that it is 
honest toil, we are apt to associate it with the last state to 
which a man can be reduced ere he departs this life, and we are 
not isurprised at its adoption in our prisons and workhouses as 
the labour test» for soch it is from its very nature, and the mind 
recoils from the contemplation of human beings suffering for 
years by its imposition, instead of being employed in less de- 
grading occupations. 

The ob;|ect of road trusts and highway boards being to main- 
tain the hie;hest efficiency of their roads by the cheapest possible 
means, and bavins to deal with very large quantities of material 
spread over a still lacger area, the author believes that he will 
best attain the objects aimed at in this paper by at once 
proceeding to describe the various machines at work and most 
largely in use, without attempting to enumerate all the 
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inyentions which have been gabmitted to the pablic The 
first upon the list is the original machine invented by Eli 
W. Blake, of New Haven, Connecticut^ introduced into this 
country by the late Mr. Marsden, of Leeda In this stone- 
breaker no attempt was made at cubing the material. It was 
simply a crusher of the most powerftd kind, and capable of any 
amount of work. The first machines were constructed with tlie 
fulcrum pin of the moving jaw at the bottom, as shown by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 1, vmich is an elevation in longitudinal 
section* The corrugations S S in the jaws B and I are vertical, 
and interlock each other, as shown at Fig. 2 (which is a plan) 
from top to bottom, and prevent the stone from turning over. 
The arrangement, moreover, of centering the jaw from the lower 
end 6 instead of at the top G 1 was very disadvantageous from 
the fact of its having three times as much more motion at its 
upper end, where the stone is fed into it, than at its lower 
extremity, where it is discharged. The result was that the jaws 
became choked, and the stone was subjected to a large amount 
of unnecessary crushing, which produced much waste, and in- 
creased the power required to break a given quantity as com- 
pared with the action of the same machine when the vibrating 
jaw was hinged at its upper end, as shown at Fig. 1. 

The first attempt at producing a superior sample of road 
metal was an adaptation of the Slake machine by Mr. Thomas 
Archer, jun., of Gateshead-upon-Tyne ; but» as the author 
believes there is not a machine in use at the present time upon 
this plan, it need not be further referred to, and he will there- 
fore proceed to describe Mr. Archer's more original machine of 
186y (see Fig. 8). This is shown by an elevation in longitu- 
dinal section, and consists of a main cast-iron frame A, with a 
slotted crank shaft C running in bearings at the end of the 
machine, operating a large lever or squeezer B, whose fulcrum 
pin is at F. The rear end of the lever was connected to the 
crank bv an alterable link D, which controlled the position of 
the crushing faces H and 6 in relation to the rotating roller I, 
so as to prepuce finer or coarser macadam. The front end of 
the lever was made curved, to partly encircle the roller I, and 
was provided with coirugated faces H and G in the upper and 
lower jaw. The teeth in the roller I were at right angles to 
those in the lever B, and the stone was gradually fed between 
the two, by the slowly rotating motion given to the former, 
against which it was broken. 

This machine involved two correct principles for cubing 
stone, but it has failed in practice to stand the test of continued 
work. It produced a fairly good sample of macadam with as 
little waste as the Blake machine, but could never compete 
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within 30 per cent of the amount of work done in a given time 
for the same power, whilst the friction, wear, and tear, and 
breakage were very much higher. The chief feult here lies in 
the application of its motive power, for the first principle 
involved in the construction of a good stone-breaker is wanting. 
This experience has decided to be the maintenance of the strains 
in one (urection only. They should never be reversed or affected 
by wear, and be simplicity itself. The use of spur gearing 
shown at Fig. 4, which is a plan, to rotate the roller is highly 
objectionable, as the excessive vibration set up by the alternate 
action of the squeezer upon the periphery of the roller rapidlv 
destroys it, and renders the machine unfitted for the rougn 
usage met with in quarries. 

About the same time Messrs. Smith and Boberts were 
iutroducing a lever crusher of a very much simpler and more 

f3werful kind for reducing limestone, &o. for chem}cal purposes, 
his b illustrated at Figs. 5 and 6 by an elevation in longitu- 
dinal section and plan, and is the property of Messrs. Eneeshaw 
and Lupton, whose quarries are situated at Port Nant in North 
Wales. It is used upon a hard tenacious granite, which is one 
of the severest tests the author has seen. Early in 1878 
Messrs. Eneeshaw and Lupton consulted the author as to the 
possibility of constructing a machine upon this principle for 
producing macadam by adopting his plan of crushing and 
cubing faces, and after a few experiments the machine was 
made Ir^ the Savile Street Foundry and Engineering Company 
of Shefaeld from his drawings. 

It consists of a huge frame A (Figs. 5 and 6), with a slotted 
crank shaft C at the rear end, revolving in bearings L L, with 
two massive fly-wheels G, and driving pulley thereon, and 
an adjustable connecting rod D for regulating the size of the 
broken stone by opening or closing the jaw F F. A lever B, 
with its fulcrum pm E, vibrates between the sides of the main 
frame A, and is coupled to the connecting rod at I by a cross- 
head and nuts at its rear end; the front end has upper and 
lower crushing faces F F F F, secured thereto by bolts. These 
faces work opposite fixed faces, similarly secured to the block J 
at the end of the machine ; the angles of both sides are alike. 
Apart from the mechanism employed for operating the crush- 
ing lever the author would draw attention to the special arrange- 
ment for cubing the stone. It will be observed that the upper 
faces project considerably over the lower ones and are of coarser 
pitch, each tooth works into the furrow immediatelv opposite, 
where the stone is first sledged, and when sufBciently reduced 
it falls between the lower faces, whose teeth are set immediately 
opposite each other, and are of a finer pitch. Here it receives 
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a final nip and is broken into a more cabical state. The stone 
in its passage downwards, howeyer, becomes tamed over and 
crossed, often several times ; the action of the lower faces is. 
also luiore of a cutting kind than in the upper ones. 

A yibratory motion is imparted to the lever B by the revolu- 
tion of the crank shaft C, the stonie is alternately broken at the 
top and at the bottom. This divides the strain upon each half 
revolution of the shafts but introduces the highly objectionable 
reversal of strains through all the moving parts. To obviate 
this evil the author adopted extensive wearing surfaces and 
adjustable bearings. Another serious drawback to the use of a 
crushing lever, such as Archer's and Smith and Boberts', is the 
central part of the face opposite E, where the motion changes ; 
here there is a tendency to resist the descent of the broken stone 
to the lower jaw, and consequently a liability to choke. This 
was effectually got over by the enlargement of the throat or 
swallow X, a point which deserves as much attention as the 
relative stroke of the upper to the lower jaw. This machine 
does a fair amount of work of a good quality, and as it may. be 
said to combine the property of two machines in rerard to its 
operation on the stone, it is much superior to the Bl8£:e in that 
respect. 

Another arrangement which was adopted by Messrs. Ord and 
Maddison, of Darlington, is shown at ^i^. 7 and 8 in sectional 
elevation. It consisto of a 20 by 9 inch Blake machine worked 
in conjunction with a pair of corrugated chilled rolls L L, placed 
conveniently near so as to receive all the large pieces of stone 
that will not pass through a 2-inch ring. One of the rolls is 
corrugated in the direction of its length; the other circum- 
ferentially, so as to act at right angles, with the object of 
crossing the flakey pieces as they come from the Blake machine, 
by which method a fair sample of road metal is produced so 
long as the rolls remain in a good condition. Too much gearing 
has, however, to be used in reducing the first speed, and multi- 
plying the power sufficiently to de^ with the excessively hard 
trap rock and boulder whinstone of their quarries. The system 
has been in use by the firm named for some years, and has seen 
a large amount of service, but it has never been a favourite 
with quarry owners, as it does not fulfil the conditions required 
of a really good stone-breaker. 

Another system not illustrated has been adopted by Messrs. 
Witm and Son, of Great Ayton, in North Yorkshire, for break- 
ing whinstone. It consists of a 20 inch by 9 inch Blake 
machine, which is used to break down the stone to the desired 
size, and after passing through a rotating screen the rejected or 
large pieces which have escaped the first jaws are dropped into 
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the mouth of an Archer machine of much smaller capacity. 
This saveB the cost of a boy breaking the rejected stone, or of 
returning it back to the original machine, which is now the 
custom at some places. The arrangement answers well so long 
as the Blake machine does the hard work, but it is not one tiiat 
commends itself at the present day. 

Close to the Great Ayton Quarries is to be seen another 
combination by Mr. Marsden, of Leeds, in which a 20 inch by 
9 inch, and a 12 inch by 5 inch Blake machine are used in a 
similar manner to the foregoing. The first machine is set with 
the jaws wide open so as to allow about 25 per cent, of the 
material to pass through in order to feed the smaller one at the 
end of the rotating screen, which is 16 feet long, and has four 
or five different sized holes for the classification of the road 
metal. This is an important point in connection with the pro- 
duction of a good sample, and is specially suited to the require- 
ments of a corporation like Leeds, to whom the quarries belong, 
and who have extensive roads to make and repair with such a 
diversity of trafBc upon them. The plan is, however, but an 
admission of the princijple which the author strongly advocates 
where machines are nxed in quarries. The second machine 
should be e^ual in vddth at the mouth to the first, and of the 
same capacity, allowiog fully 60 per cent, of the material to 
pass into it, the first machine being used solely for sledging the 
stone, whilst the second is employed in cuoing it ; the final 
classification taking place beyond the latter machine. 

Another system, and one which to the author's mind possesses 
many advantages, is that adopted by Messrs. Bradley, of Great 
Ayton, for brealung whinstone. it is the invcDtion of Mr. 
MaddersoD, eogineer at the quarries. The author believes that 
several years' practice has proved it to be fairly successful, both 
in the quantity and quality of work produced; it possesses, 
however, the great disadvantage incident to all lever machines 
of having an alternate action upon the jaws, in rapidly reversing 
the direction of motion, which is, at high speeds, so objectionable 
when subjected to excessive strains. At the time of its intro- 
duction it may be said to have stood unrivalled. By referring 
to Fig. 9, which is an elevation in longitudinal section, an 
accurate idea of its construction may be ascertained. A heavy 
cast-iron frame A is made to receive two distinct vibrating 
jaws E E similar to the Blake jaw ; one disposed above the 
other, of the same width, and with teeth of the same pitch, 
working with their ridges into the opposite furrows all the way 
down. The mouth of the upper jaw is 20 inches bv 9 inches, 
that of the lower 20 inches dv 6 inches. The fixed jaws III 
are secured to the end of the frame, and are separate, but their 
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face is in the same vertical line, as also are tihieir teeth ; the 
upper yibrating jaw is worked about 8 inches open, thus all the 
stone passes to the lower jaws, where it is finished to the 
required size, and passed into the screen, where the various 
sizes are separated. The stone has thus a clear drop of at least 
12 inches from the acting surface of one jaw to the other at X, 
by which it will be seen that it is turned over and allowed to 
readiast itself before being finally broken by the lower one. 

The upper jaw K simply sledges the stone, whilst the lower 
one E cubes it The mecnanism for working them consists of a 
massive lever B, working upon a fulcrum pin H immediately 
behind the toggles G G, which are altornatoiy pushed forwards 
and drawn back bv the coupling rod MM and indiarubber 
springs N N, securea to the lower end of each jaw and the lever 
B. A connecting rod G, worked by a slotted crank E, revolving 
in bearings at about 220 revolutions per minute, communicates 
a vibratory motion to the lever. A pair of massive fly-wheels 
P, with a driving pulley, are secured to the shaft, the connection 
being made between the upper and lower ends of the lever and 
the upper and lower jaws by the toggles GG, the strain is 
divided between each half revolution of the crank shaft E, and, 
unfortunately, reversed. All the shafts and bearings liable to 
wear have brasses and keeps which can be taken up. 

An elaborate system of crushing rolls and massive gearing, 
with automatic arrangements in the form of iron creepers for 
feeding the rolls, is adopted hj Messrs. Ellis and Everard, of 
Markfield Quarries, Leicestershire. The breaking is done by 
passing the stone through several pairs of rolls with teeth of 
various pitehes, and set at different widths apart, until it is 
reduced to the required size. The greatest care is exercised in 
feeding these machines, and the stone is quarried rather small 
so as to give the machinery the best possible chance of produc- 
ing metal of a good quality with as little waste as possible. 
The system is too costly, ana the wear and tear too great, to be 
within the reach of any one but the proprietors, who have 
studied the matter attentively for years, and, being pledged to 
a system, appear determined to carry it out. The principle of 
breaking down stone by degrees, and of classifying it each time, 
is the correct one ; but carried out on such an extensive scale 
it is deprived of that simplicity which is alone the essence of 
success, commercially speaking. 

At Mount Sorrel and Croft, in Leicestershire, Blake's 
machines with crushing faces, designed by the proprietors of 
the quarries, are worked in combination, or rather m conjunction 
with toothed rollers which receive all the rejected stone from 
the ends of the screen. The rolls are roteted by powerful spur 
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gearing, and are either oompoeed of rings of teeth or one solid 
roll, formed with hollows and projections. 

The next machine upon the Blake plan which gave pro- 
minence to special arrangement for cubing the stone, is shown 
at Figs. 10 and 11. It is called the ^ Excelsior " stone-breaker, 
and was invented by a Mr. Hope, of Australia, and introduced 
into this country about the year 1872. The chief point of 
difference between the jaws of this machine and Blake's is in 
curving backwards the vibrating jaw K at X; the teeth are 
of 8-inch pitch and continuous from top to bottom ; the fixed 
jaw I has the teeth upon its upper portion working in the 
furrows of the opposing jaw, best seen in the plan, Fig. 11. 
Towards the bottom end they are discontinued and others placed 
between the furrows, so that these teeth work opposite the teeth 
in the vibrating jaw E, making a square hole through which 
the stone has to pass, and is therefore subjected more to a 
clipping than a crushing action, as when the tooth works in the 
fiirrow. The lower series of teeth are also projected forwards to 
meet the retiring vibrating jaw so as to prevent long pieces 
which have been sufiiciently reduced one way, from passing out^. 
This arrangement makes no provision for turning the stones 
over or giving it a chance of readjusting itself whilst in the 
jaws, and is therefore very defectiva Very great results were 
expected from this machine, but the author has met with very 
few at work. 

The mechanism for operating the vibrating jaw is also novel 
and will be seen by a reference to Fig. 10, which is an elevation 
in longitudinal section. It consists of a nearly vertical lever C, 
between which and the back of the vibrating jaw is a toggle 
plate F, the other side of the lever rolling upon a pin G fixed 
m the wedge block H. Motion is communicated to the lever O 
from a crank shaft D, rotating in bearings in the main frame A 
by a coupling link E, lined with adjustable brasses. Two massive 
fly-wheels P and a driving pulley are furnished, which rotate 
250 times per minute. 

The next attempt to cube the stone was made by the late 
Mr. Marsden in his Blake machine, and diagrams of the jaw 
faces are shown at Figs. 12, 13, and 14. Fig. 12 is a vertical 
section through both jaws. Fig. 13 is a pmn and Fig. 14 a 
front view of uie face, the other face being the exact counter- 
part so as to work tooth and space. The difference between 
Hr. Marsden's cubing jaw and the Blake jaw consists in the 
addition at its lower end of a series of teeth, each row being 
alternately ridge and furrow, and working opposite a fixed jaw 
similarly formed ; and in diverting the vertical and angular 
line of the face backwards and forwards, but always parallel ; 
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^he idea being that as the stone descended, it would engage with 
either one series of teeth or the other, and be turned out of a 
more regular size and even shape. This was so to a large extent, 
but the process so limited the output of the machine, and pro- 
duced so much dust and waste that few machines were ever con- 
structed upon the plan ; Mr. Marsden wisely contenting himself 
with the addition of one bend instead of three, and one alter- 
nation of the teeth, more after Mr. Hope's plan, but working 
the lower series tooth and space. The machine is shown in 
section at Fig. 12 and consists of a main frame A in onepiece 
with a vibrating jaw B, working on the fulcrum pin V and 
breaking the stone against a fixed corrugated face I. An eccentric 
shaft D operates a massive connecting rod G, upon either side of 
which are the toggle plates F F, resting: in grooves in the jaw 
B, connecting rod 0, and toggle block H. A wedge G sets for- 
ward the jaw, or takes up any wear upon the toggle ends. Two 
massive rfy-wheels P, with a driving pulley rotate the shaft 
D, and vibrate the jaw B, about 250 times per minute. A rod 
L and an indiarubber spring M bring back the jaw at the com- 
pletion of its stroke. The machine has been extensively adopted, 
and }rear8 of practice have proved the superiority of the toggle 

{)rinciple over any other for securing a powerful, noiseless, and 
asting means of transmitting the tremendous crushing force 
necessary for reducing large lumps of stone. 

Turning now to Figs. 15 and 16, we have Archer's last effort 
at breaking and cubing; stone for road purposes ; the original 
machine Imving passed through many vicissitudes before this 
result was attaineKl. It consists of a short Blake vibrating jaw 
B, suspended upon the fulcrum pin IT secured to the main frame 
A, working opposite a fixed face I, the teeth are set ridge oppo- 
site furrow; oelow this is slowly rotated the horizontally- 
toothed roller L, against which works a vibrating lever C 
with a curved face K; the teeth being at right angles to those 
on the roller. The lever C vibrates upon the fulcrum stud G, 
passing through the sides of the frame, and is operated by a 
slotted crank shaft D running in adjustable bearings at the 
rear and coupled to the lever by an alterable link E. ^ Two 
massive fly-wheels P and a driving pulley give motion to 
the jaws at a speed of about 220 revolutions per minute. At 
V V two steel bars are let into the lever and jaw to press 
forward the Blake jaw B, whilst a rod and an indiarubber 
spring withdraw it at the return stroke. Upon the crank shaft 
is another nulle]^ B, from whi^ h a belt passes to the pulley Q, 
with a steel pinion S secured to it, mounted loosely upon the 
roller shaft M. This transmits power to the spur wheel T, 
which has also a steel pinion W secured to it, mounted loosely 
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upon the fulcrum stud G ; this gears with the spur wheel X, 
keyed to the roller shaft and ro&tes it at the proper speed 
for deliyering the stone as it is broken against it by the lever 
C and face K The roller maintains a continuous rotatory motion, 
but it is OTidently subjected to two opposite and destructive 
actions at the same time, which tell seriously against its life, and 
to which there are grave mechanical objections. Intermittent 
motions have been attempted by Mr. Archer to obviate the 
di£Sculties, but the author believes without success. 

Several other inventions have been proposed from time to 
time by inventors for breaking stone; but as none have been 
successful in practice, the author need not further refer to 
them, bat pass at once to an improved machine invented by 
himself in 1876, which is represented at Figs. 17 and 18. 

In the longitudinal section. Fig. 17, it will be observed that 
the distinctive features of the Blake machine have been 
retained, whilst the difference, or ''multiple action." as the 
author terms it, will be best seen in plan. Fig. 18. This consists 
in splitting up the jaw B, connecting rod D,and toggles E,into 
two distinct sets, operated by one eccentric shaft U with two 
eccentrics forged thereon at opposite centres, so that they work 
alternately, in this way the whole of the moving parts of the 
machine are placed in perfect equilibrium at all times. The 
strains are reduced 50 per cent. ; each half revolution of the 
driving shaft performs an equal amount of work, and the speed 
of the machine may be considerably increased ; the vibration is 
greatly reduced, and the power required to perform a given 
amount of work is materially less. 

The arrangement for returning the vibrating jaws B is also 
novel, the spring hitherto used in the Blake machine being 
dispensed with, and a positive mechanical draw-back motion 
substituted, which consists in coupling the working jaws B 
together bv rods H secured to their lower end by pins, and 
carried unaerneath the machine to an equal ended vibrating 
lever L, mounted upon a stud secured to the back of the frame, 
so that the forward motion of one jaw causes the other to retire 
to the same extent at each revolution of the eccentric shaft G. 
The two rods are adjustable as to length b^ the lock-nut and 
washer M, to take up the wear, or for opening and closing the 
jaws for breaking different gauges of stone. The feature in this 
«tone-breaker, so far as it concerns this paper, is the special 
arrangement for producini? a more uniform and cubical sample 
of roa^ metal than heretotore in one machine, without impairing 
its portability or handiness for general purposes. 

Iveferring to Fig. 17, it will be seen that the vibrating jaw 
B has an upper and a lower face S S, separated towards the 
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centre and secured to B by a wrought-iron wedge and bolt T, 
so that either face may be readily renewed and reversed. The 
upper one projects considerably over the lower one, the fixed 
jaw-faces I are also divided into two, the upper one overhanging 
the lower one, and by preference the top faces have coarser 
teeth than the lower ones, in order to sledge the stone in 
thicker pieces and give greater freedom for its descent to the 
finer pitched faces below, which cube it. In all cases the teeth 
are straight from end to end, and the throat, formed at the 
junction of the faces, relieves the machine of considerable strain, 
allows the roughly broken stone to turn over, its readjustment 
being greatly &cilitated by the alternate action of each 
vibrating jaw. The result is a very much more cubical form of 
stone without diminishing the output by causing it to change 
its direction as in all other cubmg jaws. The teeth in the 
upper faces work ridge against furrow, whilst the lower teeth 
work ridge and ridge (see Fig. 18). 

The faces are made of a special mixture of cast iron run 
upon chills, securing great hardness of the face, wUlst the back 
is soft enough to be planed, so that their renewal is a very 
simple matter and quickly performed. To produce any desired 
size of macadam, the author recommends the lower faces to 
have teeth of the pitch represented by the size of the stone 
required : for a 2-inch gauge, teeth of 2-inoh pitch, and so on. 

Any one who has watched the action of a stone in a Blake 
machine whilst bein^ broken will have observed that from the 
moment it receives its first crush, until it is delivered out, it 
follows the groove in which it happens to be ; slowly descending 
as it is reduced, receiving all the blows in one Une and at one 
spot, which action tends to splinter it into long, flat pieces, 
tne stone is weakened by the repeated blows in the same place 
and considerable waste ensues. ^ 

The secret of producing a &ir average quality, is in copying 
the hand process as nearly as possible. No one would thmk of 
breaking the stone all one way, but, after spalling it, would 
cross it so as to give an equal thickness each way, and the 
machine which can turn over the stone most frequently in its 
downward passage, whilst subjecting it to the action of the jaw, 
wiQ produce the best road metal. The author has endeavoured 
to arrive at this result by the combined action of the advancing 
and receding jaw, and upper and lower faces, with the enlarged 
throat giving the stone freedom to turn over ; this is proved by 
the fact that a stone placed at one side of the madiine is very 
soon delivered over to the other. ^ 

Having now described the various machines in use for pre* 
paring macadam, the author will proceed to enumerate the 
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several features which are essentially necessary to secure any- 
thing like a cubical sample of road metal, no matter what prin* 
ciple is adopted for operating the crushing jaws in any machine. 

1st. The stone must be sledged by an upper set of jaws and 
cubed by a second or lower set This operation may be done 
by two separate machines working togetner ; or in one, as in 
the author's plan; but the stone must have relief by an in- 
creased space, situated between the two processes, so as to have 
an opportunity of turning over or readjusting itself freely to be 
further operated upon, 

2nd. It is better, where possible, to have a coarser pitch of 
teeth in the upper jaws, and to work them with the tooth op- 
posite the space, than in the lower, which should approximate in 
pitch to the gauge of stone required. This is found to be 
2 inches ; the teeth in the lower section should work point to 
point in order to clip the stone rather than crush it, which often 
weakens it 

3rd. A careful classification of the various sizes of broken 
stone is essential to maintain a good (quality ; this classification 
taking place between the two machines as well as after the 
second one. 

4th. A good speed, with a sharp blow and with bottom crush- 
ing jaws in good condition, that is, with sharp angular teeth. 

5th. Strength, simplicity, and power. The strains and wear 
and tear should be always one way, and the workiuff of the 
machine should not be affected by them. There should be no 
gearing, and practically no noise, which follows by keeping the 
strains in one direction only. 

These points may be easily secured by any one who has given 
the matter thorough study, and especially so in regard to fibted 
machines ; but the question is extremely difScult as applied to 
portable machines, such as are required by local boards or 
contractors, for these must make road metal equally as good 
under infinitely worse circumstances. 

The author believes he has secured all these points, both in his 
fixed and portable machine, in a manner never before accom- 

Elished. The machine may be run at 300 revolutions per minute 
y the road side, when mounted upon its travelling wheels, with- 
out any vibration, and consumes considerably less power to do a 
given amount of work, and this is accounted for by the fact t^at 
in a Blake, or any other similar machine, there are three distinct 
forces at work at the dame time, each operating with the fullest 
intensity when in the act of breaking the stone, which is not so 
in the author's machine. These are : — 

1st. The force required to break the stone acting over double 
the area. 
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2nd. The power necessary to^et in motion and lift tlie whole 
of the mechanism for operating the crushing jaw, which is very 
heavy; and 

8rd. The power required to compress a spring, which must 
be powerful enough to return the jaw and motion at the com- 
pletion of its stroKe. 

As to the best size of stone for roads, experience varies con- 
siderably ; but the evidence supplied by quarry owners points to 
the 2-inch cubes as being most largely in demand, and stone of 
this size is doubtless the most durable. 

At Fig. 19 the author has shown an arrangement which has 
been successfully adopted by the Clay Cross Iron and Coal 
Company, near Chesterfield, for breaking slag for road purposes. 
It consists of a 15 inch by 9 inch Blake*s breaker A, wim the 
jaw set wide open so as merelv to rough break the slag as it 
is brought in the trucks from the blast furnaces; it then passes 
through a rotating screen E, where the various sizes of broken 
stone are classified. The largest amount passes to a second 
machine constructed under the author's patent bv the Savile 
Street Foundry Company of Sheffield, from whence it is 
delivered into trucks ready for the market. The lower screen E 
has not yet been erected, tiie sample of material sold being con* 
sidered good enough for the market. The second machine is 
wider at the mouth than the firsts and the consequence is the 
stone has plenty of room to turn over and become cubed. 

The sand or waste from the screens at F may be made to 
join into one shoot, and may be used either for mortar or fine 
concrete for paving ; that coming from the screens at S is useful 
for gi^vel walks and asphalting footpaths ; that from H, which 
is 1^-inch road metal, is suitable for repairing and roads, where 
the traffic is light ; whilst the material from I, which is 2 inches , 
, is used for the roads having heavier traffic upon them. 

The following is the estimated cost of producing 22,500 tons 
per annum of 2-inch road material by the multiple action 
machines, as arranged by the author at 1 ig. 19. 

Machinebt and pLAirr. 

I £ «. d. 

I One 20" X 9" stone-breaker .. .. 200 

„ rotary screen and gear .. 25 

[ „ 20^' X 7" stone-breaker .. .. 150 

I „ rotary eoreen and gear .... 25 

I „ 12-H.P. semi-portable engine,! ggo 
complete •• .. .. •• ..( 

; Belting .. .. 20 

I Timber staging, trongbs, ftc 30 

Loose tools, plant, &c 50 

I £820 
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£ t. d. 

Interest on £820 at 5 per cent 410 

Wear and tear, 15 per oeni 123 

Depreciation, at 5 per cent .. .. 41 

Goal oonsnmption, per day 10 cwt, at lbs. per ton,\ qo ie n 

(250 working: days) .. ../ ^ ^^ ^ 

Stores, oil, tallow, waste, Ac, 2$. 6d, per day • 81 5 
Labour cost, 1 engf neman at 5a. per day ; 2 machine-) 

men at 45. per day, and 1 boy at 89. per day = 16«. >200 

per day .. .. „ J 

580 
Working expense^ smidries, and management ..280 

£810 

Annual cost, 810Z., or 8 * 64d, per ton, inclosiye of management 
and working expenses. 

The author is unable to fix definitely the cost of producing 
macadam by machinery, which shall he true in all cases, as 
circumstances tend veiy greatly to modify it. He finds from 
authentic sources that it ranges from 25 to 100 per cent, 
cheaper than hand broken, and the following table nas been 
compiled from actual returns receiyed during the past month, 
and may be relied upon. It shows the comparative results 
obtained with the various systems of stone-breaking machines 
described in the paper upon a variety of stone, and frequently 
under different circumstances. These returns are based upon 
the actual production of road material, extending over a con- 
siderable time. 

Colnmn A gives the kind of stone, and the district where found. 

„ B, The size of tlie various machines at the month, or the sized stones 
they will take in. 

„ G, The particular system or machine. The machines at Mountsorrel 
are constructed upon the Blake principle, but with special arrange- 
ments for cubing the stone designed by Mr. Hambly, in addition 
to the rolls, four machines being used to one set of rolls. 

„ D, The gauge to which the stone is Ivoken, edl of which passes through 
a ring of the diameter given. 

„ E, The quantity of road metal produced daily. 

„ F, The proportion of good macadam produced, and called No. 1 ; of 
gravel. No. 2 ; and of dust or waste, No. 8. Tbis latter is valuable 
for concrete stonework and facing generally. 

„ G, The H.P. employed to do the work. 

„ H, The cost of producing the machine broken stone according to prac- 
tice, including aU charges, except in the last example, in which 
management and office expenses are not included. 

„ I, The duration of the jaw faces. 

„ J, The cost of breaking the same stone bv hand. In the examples given 
of breaking^ slag the returns show that the Quality of the stone is 
materially improved by being put through the machine, as in band 
breaking the men invariably select the soft stone and throw the 
hard or best out, whilst in the machine broken slag the hardest 
stone goes to it. It is worth more per ton, and in many instances 
it is preferred. 

„ K, The selling price of the stone at the depot. 

„ L, The method of working the machine. 
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DISOUSSION. 

Mr. B. Hahblt said lie would make a few observations on 
the general principles of stone-breaking by machinery, of 
which he bad had fourteen or fifteen years' experience. He 
would first of all say, most decidedly, that no one machine 
would be found to deal with all kinds of stone. His experience 
in Leicestershire was that, whilst rolls were eminently suited 
for the Bardon Hill stone, which was something approaching 
a slate, and which Messrs. Ellis and Everard were breaking, 
he was very doubtful whether any modification of Blake's 
breaker would suit that stone, which was however fairly well 
broken by rolls. Also the various kinds of trap or sonc^alled 

granite found in South Leicestershire were not likely to be 
roken well by Blake's breakers. These had been tried by one 
or two quarry owners^ and the result was always a more or less 
wedge-shaned stone. At Mount Sorrel he had found that there 
was a tenaency to the wedge shape in spite of all the jaws 
which had been tried, and a great many had been tried, ^me 
improved Blake's breakers, modelled at the works, had been 
put up, which were doing as good work as they could be 
expected to do considering the tough material they nad to deal 
with, and the cost of preparing it for the breakers ; for, after 
all, he looked upon the production of good macadam more as a 
question of cost than anything else. The road metal produced 
at Mountsorrel came from the waste material of the sett- 
makers, and unfortunately they could not afibrd to put upon 
that waste material a sufficient amount of hand labour to get it 
into a suitable form either for Blake's breakers or for rolls. 
With more labour, a very different result would be produced ; 
and he thoufi|ht that instead of complaints that machine-broken 
stone was imerior to hand-broken stone, then it would be said 
that the machine-broken stone was very much better. But, 
unfortunately, so low was the price of road metal that they 
could neither afford to put sufficient hand labour upon it nor 
to present it to the machine in the best manner for breaking. 
In all the Leicestershire stone quarries, with the exception of 
Bardon Hill, the stone for macadam came almost entirely from 
the settmaker, and thus the stone was often in large, dumsv 
pieces, very difficult for a Blake's breaker to deal with ; ana, 
in addition to this, the stone was thrown into the breakers 
without regard to its line of deavage, and consequently the 
strain most frequently came in the wrong place. If there 
could be an intelligent eye always directing each piece of stone 
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into the breaker exactly in the right way, there would be an 
infinitely better result ; but that was practically very difficult, 
if not impossible, when dealing with many hundreds of tons 
a day. As it was, the stone was put into the machine just as it 
came to hand, and though a fairly good result ensued it was at 
an immense cost, owing to the enormous quantity of grayel 
and chips which was produced, and whicn had very little 
commercial yalue. 

The figures which had been given by the author of the 
paper put him (Mr. Hambly) very much in mind of the figures 
which the late Mr. Marsden gave him 13 or 14 years ago when 
he came to Mountsorrel to sell his breakers. Mr. Marsden 
assured him that he would certainly be able to break Mount- 
sorrel stone at a cost of threepence per ton, and he reiterated 
that very strongly, because he (Mr. Hambly) refused to accept 
his dictum. Any one who took all the costs into careful con- 
sideration would find that they were very heavy; and when 
the extra waste caused by machine breakiug was taken into 
consideration the question assumed a phase very different 
to that which it presented to a casual observer. He had 
committed to paper some results derived from working on 
a large scale, and which were thoroughly reliable. At Mount- 
sorrel it had been found that a combination of improved 
Blake's breakers with rolls answered very well. The stone was 
run through the Blake's breakers and then passed through 
riddles, which took out first all the gravel and chips, and then 
the 2^-inch macadam. The residue, called rejections, which 
would not pass through the 2^ mesh, was caught at the end of 
the riddle and passed through a pair of rolls. By that means 
they obtained, m addition to the usual 2^ stone, a very valuable 
stone If inch in size, which was used very largely where the 
roads had been coated with granite for a great many years, or 
where the traffic was light. 

The 2^ size finished in Blake's breakers was by some 
surveyors scarcely thought to be equal to the old hand-broken 
granite of Leicestershire, being more deficient in cubical 
character. That, however, could not be said of the 1} size 
finished through rolls, for this, both in shape and endurance, 
was superior to anything that had yet been produced, whether 
by hand or machinery ; though of course it was not adapted for 
very heavy traffic. 

With reference to the cost of producing granite macadam bv 
machinerv, as compared with the cost by hand breaking, much 
misapprehension existed. Leaving out altogether the pre- 
liminary costs of drilling, blasting, getting, knocking up, 

p 2 
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&c., &e.f which were the same in both cases, and taking the 
atone Ijins outside the settmakers' huts as if it were a waste 
material, then the costs were as under : — 



Bt Maghinb, Cost pxb Tov. 

Loading 7 

Breaking 6 

Stores 5 

Repairs 1 

LooomottveB 4 



Total 



1 11 



Bt Hahd, Oo0T fsb Tok. 

t. d. 

Labour and tools .. ..2 2 

Loading np 2 

Locomotives 2 



Total 



2 6 



Here apparently there was a gain of 7d. per ton, but when 
to the cost by machinery was added interest on the large 
capital invested in engines and plant, and the necessary depre- 
ciation on such plant, then it would be seen that there was 
really a very small gain indeed by the use of machinery. 
These results were obtained by taking quantities of from 
50,000 to 100,000 tons, for at Mountsorrel machinery had been 
employed for more than twelve years on a large scale. 

The real advantage of machinery in breaking macadam was not 
its superior economy but the command it gave the quarry owner 
over the labour market, and the power it gave of producing 
large Quantities in a short time, so as to meet a nuctuatiu^ 
demana. In all machines he had yet seen, the great drawback 
was the enormous weight of gravel and chips produced ; and to 
show this he would give the results of an orainary full week's 
work with four Bldce's breakers and rolls combined. Through 
the breakers were passed 1580 tons rough stone, and through 
the rolls 580 tons ; the latter consisting of 153 tons settmakers' 
spallings and 427 tons of rejections. The results were as 
under : — 

Blaxb. Bolus. 

= 58p«roeat/x;>j;^2i'in. "2 *«» = «* P« ««*•{ XX^^fj in. 
chips. QQ _ iR / ohipaand 

grayel. »8 „ - ID „ ^ ^^^ 

rejectioDa. 120 „ = 21 „ rejections. 



911 

S5 
278 

807 

1581 



= 17-5 „ 
= 19-5 „ 



580 



Thus out of a total quantity of rough stone put through Blake's 
breaker and rolls, viz. : 1581 + 153 = 1734 tons, only 911 tons 
X + 872 XX = 1283 tons were obtained, or less th[an 74 per 
cent., leaving at the least 26 per cent, of a nearly waste material, 
which constituted the great ODJection to breaking by machinery, 
and which it should be the chief aim of machinists to obviate. 
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Of course in breaking by hand there was a small percentage of 
gravel produced, but that was probably yery little more tmtn a 
fourth of the quantity produced by machinery, and that dif- 
ference became very serious when dealing with 80,000 tons 
a year of rough granite. 

Mr. C. HoBSLET said he thought that stone-breakers had 
done a great deal towards displacing (in some districts) such 
hard material as Mountsorrel and other stone^ and bringing 
a new competitor into the field in the shape of furnace slag. 
The heaps of slag which have been seen for years in different 
parts of the country, which had been perfectly useless, and 
caused an expense on account of the ground they occupied, 
might now (to a certain extent) be utilized. The manufec- 
turers of iron in Derbyshire and other counties, as far south 
as Wellingborough, had stone-breaking machines for the pur- 
pose of breaking up the sla^, and the material thus broken 
was put directly into the trucks, and sent off for the repair of 
country roads. It was not worth while to break the slag by 
hand, and, in fact, the process was a dangerous one on account 
of the glassy character of the material ; but broken slag was 
coming very greatly into use. He should like to know the 
cost of breakmg Clay Gross slag. He thought it was about 
Is. or Is. 3d. per ton, and he believed that iron manufacturers 
got about hali-a-crown per ton for it, delivered into trucks. 

Mr. W. SoHONHBYDBR Said Mr. Hall's paper was very interest- 
ing in describing the various stages which the stone-breakers 
had passed through since they were first brought out in 
America. He thought the plan which Mr. Hall had advocated 
— that of first half breaking the stone and then breaking it 
fully afterwards — was a decided improvement. That method 
was first effected in the machine of Smith and Eoberts, and 
the plan was further improved by Mr. Hall's invention of 
forming the jaws in two steps. The division of the machine 
into two was of great value. The machine had to make two 
or three hundred revolutions per minute, and any one who 
understood the working of reciprocating machinery knew the 
difficulty of working it. The plan which Mr. Hall had intro- 
duced to prevent vibration had been adopted in Eraser's saw 
frame, so that it could be worked at almost any speed without 
yibration. That method reduced the strains considerably, and 
saved engine power in that way. He did not quite understand 
the remarks of the author about the stone turning over as 
it passed from the upper to the lower part of the jaw. He 
could not see why the stone should move from one side to the 
other and turn over. He thought the same advantage would 
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be gained by having the jaw of different pitches. For breaking 
the stone into cubes, some kind of roller system, if properly 
arranged, woald work better. That opinion seemed to be 
corroborated by Mr. Hambly who stated that they got better 
work with rollers than with machines of the other form. For 
instance, better work ought to be produced by a machine like 
Archer's, although there was a very great mechanical defect in 
that machine, inasmuch as there was x^ontinuoos rotary motion, 
and whenever the jaws came against the roller for the purpose 
of breaking the stone, the roller continued to move, and there 
was a slidinff motion upon the stone while it was under high 
pressure, ana that sliding motion would tibrow a great strain 
upon the gearing. Mr. Hall had remarked that there was a 
great saving in his machine in its not having to lift a heavy 
body as in the Blake and Marsden machines. There was, how- 
ever, in that case, no power lost in lifting a heavy body, for 
whatever power was expended in lifting was given back when 
the weight descended; and therefore he (Mr. Schonheyder) did 
not think that Mr, fiaH's arranfi;ement in that respect was 
better than that of Marsden. Mr. Hall's machine, nowever, 
was better, inasmuch as the strains were divided, and the re- 
ciprocating parts were thoroughly balanced. 

Mr. J. MowLEM Bust said that Guernsey was one of the 
principal places from which stone was imported to London, 
and in that island there was not a single machina He 
believed that he was speaking quite within the mark when he 
stated that 200,000 tons of stone were brought from Guernsey 
to London every year. There were two reasons why they did 
not use machines in Guernsey. The first was that they had 
profited by the experience of the Mountsorrel Company, with 
regard to which Mr. Hambly had stated quite enough to show 
that as £etr as cost was concerned there was no advantage in 
machine breaking when the waste was taken into account K 
they used machines at Guemsev and produced such a large 
percentage of waste, the material so produced would be worth- 
less to them. He thought that machme manufacturers did not 
five stone-breaking credit for the science which it required, 
^erhaps it might be thought that the word '^science" was 
rather a curious tenn to apply to stone-breaking, but there 
was really a science in it If they noticed a man breaking 
stone at the roadside, they would see that he would take a stone 
and turn it up in a peculiar way. An ordinary observer might 
not see the reason of this, but if a person would himself try to 
break stones he would soon see the reason. Mr. Hambly had 
said that if the stones could be put properly into the machine 
by hand labour, they could then te broken into a more cubical 
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or obloBg shape^ according to the nature of the stone. Bat to 
do that would increase the cost very much. He thought that 
the term which the inventors of stone-breaking machmes had 
used up to the present time was a very unhappy one. They 
had called the machines ^ stone-crushers," and that term was 
their death blow. The machines did indeed crush the stone, 
and they not only crushed it and so produced a result which 
could be seen, but they injured the texture of the stone, and 
that was a result which they could not see. The stone became 

Sulverized, and underwent far more injury than the eye could 
etect. If the machines could be made to act as crackers and 
to give the stone a blow in the way in which it would be struck 
by a hammer, they would attain the result which was wanted, 
but until they could give a cracking blow instead of crushing 
the stones, stone-breaking machines would not answer. 

Mr. Hall, in replying to the discussion, said that no one had 
had more experience than Mr. Hambly with machines for 
pre{>aring macadam, but that experience was confined to one 

r'cular system — ^Blake's original machine improved by 
Hambly. In the paper he (Mr. Hall) had endeavoured 
to represent not one, out a dozen s^^stems with which he 
was intimately and personally acquainted, having designed 
and constructed various kinds, and by frequent intercourse 
with the proprietors he was able to look at the question in 
a broader light. He had brought into prominence all the 
machines which had attained any position, starting at the begin* 
in^, and explaining the different improvements effected since, 
bringing the question down to the present time. Mr. Hamblv 
had ju^y remarked that a machine might answer very well 
in one quarry and yet in another, not many miles away, the 
same machine might not suit. 

As to Messrs. Mlis and Everard's machinery, he had given 
prominence to it in the paper, but he did not thmk that any one 
would put down an elaborate system of machinery such as 
theirs in the present day, nor did he think that it would pay 
any person to do so unless he had an established trade con- 
suming from 100,000 to 150,000 tons a year. 

To oreak and rebreak the stone a great many times was 
undoubtedly the best thing that could be done. A man by the 
roadside did not hammer away at a stone always in the same 
direction, which, as had been explained in the paper, was the 
action of a Blake machine upon it ; and so in Messrs. Ellis and 
Everard*s machine the stone passed through perhaps a dozen 
operations, and the consequence was that there was less waste 
and a better shape of stone. 

As to the question of cleavage already described by 
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Mr. Hambly, it was a notorious fact that whilst the stone was 
pitched into a machine regardless of its position or the side 
which would be most fEiyourably acted upon bj its action, the 
opposite course was followed by flie hand breaker, who carefully- 
studied its cleavage, and gave the blows accordingly. Now if 
anything approaching that selection was exercised in feeding a 
machine, a very superior result would follow* 

Blake's machine would not always do in the South Leicester- 
shire district for there were very marked differences in the 
Leicestershire granites, and while the machine would give a 
fair sample of load material in one place it would not do so in 
another. He believed that the Blake's machines as used by 
Mr. Hambly had been improved by him, and of course that 
improvement affected the result. According to Mr. Hambly's 
statement, the cost of breaking stone by machinery was Is. lid. 
a ton, and that of breaking by hand was from 2$. 2d. to2$.6d.; 
and as Mr. EEamblv had waste material which could be utilized 
only by being broken for road material, he had to decide be- 
tween those two fifi;ures. It appeared, according to Mr. Hambly's 
statement, that about 58 or oO per cent, of the broken stone 
could be used for road metal, but he (Mr. Hall) had reliable 
information that the proportion was 75 per cent, of the same 
stone. He supposed that the remainder would be used as 
gravel for foot-paths or ballast, and if so, the price which it 
would fetch ougnt to be credited on the side of tne machine* 

Mr. Hambly said that he had taken account of the sale of 
the gravel. 

Mr. Hall, continuing, said, that as to the question of rolls 
verms Blake's machine it must be borne in mind that before the 
stone was treated by the rolls it was put into the most favour- 
able form by the first machine for the rolls to make the best of 
it. If rough stone was put into the rolls directly from the 
heap, it would be found that the rolls would make a bad sample 
of it, indeed very little good macadam would be produced, whilst 
the waste would be very greatly increased. The whole secret 
of a good sample being produced by rolls was that the stone 
was already diced in one direction, and only wanted a final 
crack to be brought into the proper shape. In dealing with 
such stone as the Leicestershire granite, gearing was not the 
begft mode of applying the power. Supposing tnat there were 
twenty teeth in the circumference of the roll, there would be 
twenty blows against the gearing, and hence the wear and tear 
of the rollers must be greater than that of a machine which 
dealt with the stone twice, as Smith and Boberts s did. 

The question of the use of slag, to which Mr. Horsley had 
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alluded, was a very important one, and although slag coald not 
profess to compete witn Momitsorrel granite, it answered very 
well for country roads. The cost of breaking Clay Cross slag 
was, by hand, Is. 3d., and by machine, Sd. a ton. In the machine, 
which broke the stone by two separate operations, he had endea- 
youred to assimilate the action to that of hand breaking. 

As to Archer's machine, that certainly produced a very 
decent sample, but it was at the expense of gearing and wear 
and tear. Intermittent motions had oeen tried without success. 
He did not quite understand Mr. Schonheyder's remark about 
the lifting of a heavy weight not consuming power. In the 
instance to which reference had been made, the power which 
was required to lift the weight was not given out usefully, and 
therefore the power was not recovered. In some instances, of 
coui-se, as in the fly-wheel of an engine, the power expended in 
moving a heavy weight was got back. In the case of the stone- 
breaking machine, which was in question, the weight was lifted 
against the work which was being performed. 

Mr. ScHoNHETDEB said, that the crank performed the work of 
lifting the weight, and when the weight descended it gave back 
to the crank all the work which had been expended in lifting 
it, minus friction. 

Mr. Hall, in continuation, stated, that practical tests had 
shown that a machine divided in the way which he had 
described would do more work, with considerably less power, 
than a machine constructed similarly to a Blake machine, and 
the difference could not have been all due to reduced vibration. 
With regard to Mr. Burt's remarks, there might be local reasons 
for the machines not being adopted in Guernsey, and the 
question of the difficulty and expense of obtaining manual 
labour at once suggested itself. Possibly in Guernsey there was 
but one means of employing the labour besides agriculture, and 
this was in the quarries; the most enthusiastic admirer of 
machinery would scarcely prefer road metal so produced as 
against hand broken, and therefore it was essential for its adop- 
tion that the labour should be moderately paid, as in England. 
If labour were universally cheap, there would be an end to 
machinery; €U3 the first incentive to introduce it would be 
removed. It appeared that there was no market for the chips 
and waste, but he (Mr. Hall) should have thought that there 
would have been a large sale for such material for asphalting, 
and for foot-paths and garden walks. As to the machines 
being called " stone-crushers," that was a wrong term. He was 
always careful to call the machine a ** stone-breaker," and not a 
•* atone-crusher." With regard to the machine injuring the 
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stone, he bad raked that point in the paper, and he had endea- 
voured to get the opinions of users of stone-breaking machinery. 
The letters which he had received were contradictory in that 
respect, and he could not decide the question. 

The Pbbsident said that, with regard to the last observa- 
tion of Mr. Hall, it appeared to nim (the President) that 
Mr. Burt had not found fault with the term ** stone-crusher," 
but that he had complained that the stone-breaking machine 
was really a stone-crusher, and that it did not perform the part 
of a breuer or hammer. Both Mr. Burt and Mr. Hambly 
had ^iven the results of their large experience, and he (the 
President) gathered from both of them that it was questionable 
whether stone-crushing hj machinery was, on the whole, an 
advantageous process. Of course it was against the grain for 
engineers to admit that a mechanical operation could be per- 
formed better by hand than by machmery; but they must 
always be prepared to bow to the logic of facts. With regard 
to Guernsey granite, the fact seemed to be that if the stone was 
broken or crushed by machinery there would be a large per- 
centage of loss by waste, and that the waste material would 
have to remain at Guernsey instead of being turned to com- 
mercial advantage, for the want of a market lor such residuum, 
and that therefore the breaking of stone by machinery was 
not admissible in the conduct of the business of Mr. Burt's firm. 
It seemed that the case was almost the same with regard to 
Mr. Hambly in Leicestershire, and that the extra loss occa- 
sioned was so prodigious as to take away all the advantage of 
using machinery. That being so, it appeared to him (the 
President) that there was nothing to nope for unless the 
machinery could be much improved, and a cracking or split- 
ting effect be produced instead of a crushing one. But there 
might be some places where, notwithstanding the crushiujg defect, 
as it might be called, machinery was economical For instance, 
stone which had performed its first purpose in the streets 
of our towns, might be dealt with conveniently by machinery. 
He had seen such machinery in the stone yards of some of our 
provincial towns, and he had been informed by surveyors that 
it was a very great convenience and advantage. But they 
must not shut their eyes to the fact that labour was not worth 
so much at the present time as it was when Mr. Hall's results 
were tabulated, and he could not help saying as he felt, that 
it would be a mournful day for England if labour should con- 
tinue to be depressed in value till it could be employed in 
stone-breaking more economically than machinery. 
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May 5th, 1879. 
ROBERT PAULSON SPICE, Pbesident, in the Chair. 

HYDRAULIC CONTINUOUS AND AUTOMATIC 

BRAKES, 

By Edward D. Barker. 

Railway brakes have been actuated by mechanical means, by 
steam, by compressed air, by yacunm, and by electricity. The 
author's system may be said to be the only one in which 
hydraulic power is used that has gone beyond the experimental 
stage. The reason for this it is rather difficult to find, as no 
one would question the applicability of hydraulic power as 
applied to a variety of purposes, such as lifts, hoists, compress- 
ing machines, dock gates, Armstrong's cranes, Tweddell's riveting 
machines, and for various other purposes, and in the work 
required to be done in the case of railway brakes, where a great 
force is brought to bear on the brake blocks throughout a train, 
there is a very strong analogy. Supposing there be not any 
insuperable objection to the use of water, it would appear to be 
what every engineer would naturally select for such a purpose. 
The author will therefore first point out the suitability of water 
for railway brakes, and he hopes to show that water offers 
advantages possessed by no other medium. He will afterwards 
explain the mechanical arrangements which he has designed to 
enable hydraulic power to be employed to actuate railway brakes. 

Fluid brakes depend for their efficiency upon being kept 
tight. Water swells leather, and working surfaces are kept 
tight under the highest pressures. Hydraulic joints are most 
easily made, and leaks can be at once detected. Who has not 
experienced the difficulty of tracing a leak in a suction pipe of 
a pump ? It may be broadly stated that it is not so much the 
time required to stop a leak as it is that consumed in finding it 
out which is wasted. Hydraulic brakes give evidence when they 
are out of order automatically in a way that with other fluid brakes 
is impossible. Water enables the power to be applied direct, thus 
dispensing with levers and gearing. In the winter common 
salt not only keeps the water from freezing, but maintains the 
brakes in the same state of efficiency 88 in ordinary weather. 
Water being incompressible, and the pipes and cylinders always 
being charged, the pressure required to be exerted on the brake 
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blocks can be appUed instantaneously. Though it can be applied 
80 quickly, the hydraulic power gives a powerful grip rather 
than a blow. The value of this as regards wear and tear will be 
obvious when it is borue in mind that the brake blocks have to 
move from ^ to | inch before coming in contact with the wheels, 
and when an elastic fluid is employed and the power is required 
to be practically instantaneous the blow will be very severe. 

On the introauction of hydraulic brakes on the Great Eastern 
Bailway in 1870 the author wished to give the drivers the con- 
trol of the brake, but at that time custom had placed this power 
in the guard's hands and it was made a sine qua nan that the 
brakes must be arranged to work from the guard's van. In 
order therefore to obtain the results required, a weight of 12 tons 
was necessary to load an accumulator. A dead weight being 
inadmissible, the author was obliged to use springs; and 
although the results obtained wereaU that could be desired, ap- 
pearances told against the arrangement. This system at that 
period was in direct competition with the chain brake, where 
all the tackle was distributed under the several carriages with- 
out necessitating any great amount of tackle in the guard's 
van. This caused an unfavourable impression with regard to 
the hydraulic brake. The amount of tackle necessary to work 
a train of twelve carriages with the chain brake, however, was 
far in excess of that required for the hydraulic. In order to 
demonstrate this it will only be necessary to compare the 
weights and number of parts of the two brakes. The parts and 
weights were accurately taken in 1874 on the Great Eastern 
Bauway, and the figures are as follows : — ^Number of parts in a 
train often carriages and one van : chain, 2921 ; hydraulic, 1974 ; 
weight : chain, 121 cwt. 2 qr. 25 lb. ; hydraulic, 8y cwt. 1 qr. 2 lb. 

The brake, as fitted to a number of trains on the Great 
Eastern Bailway, consisted of spring accumulator, pump and 
friction wheel arrangement for working it, regulator, and tank. 
The author will only briefly describe the accumulator, pump, 
and friction wheel, as the other parts are common to his latest 
form of brake, and will be described further on. The accumulator 
was fixed in the guard's van, and was used for storing up water 
under pressure, so that^ on opening a relator or cock, the 
brakes might be actuated. The accumulator consisted of an 
11-inch cylinder with an 18-inch stroke, containing a piston 
and rod. On the top of the piston-rod was a fork carrying a 
beam, and at each end of the beam were arranged a series 
of springs, ninety-six in number, which gave out a resistance 
equal to 12 tons. In order to charge this accumulator, and 
force the piston to the top of its stroke against the springs, 
a pump was used, which was worked by an excentric fixed 
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on one end of a shaft lying parallel with the axle of the van 
wheels. On the other end of the shaft a friction wheel, 2 feet 
in diameter, was keyed, and the periphery of this wheel was 
forced against the periphery of the van wheel by means of a 
spring, and was thus made to rotate. When tne pnmp had 
filled the accumulator, the piston acted on a tappet, and opened 
a valve which raised the friction wheel out of contact with 
the yan wheel, and thus stopped the pump. In this way the 
accumulator was automatically kept charged, and this arranj^e- 
ment is now used on the Great Eastern Railway. There are five 
trains thus fitted, and, according to the Board of Trade brake 
returns, they run no less than 173,000 miles every half year. 
This seyere duty the brakes haye been satisfactorily performing 
for the last six years. 

The next deyelopment of the hydraulic brake was on the 
Midland Railway, when the control of the brake was placed 
where it should be — ^namely, in the driver's hands insteaa of in 
those of tlie guard. Before describiug this arrangement, the 
author will bnefly allude to a circumstance to which is partly, 
if not wholly, due the fact that at the present time so few trains 
are fitted with his brake. Owing to considerable difficulties ex- 

Serienced with donkey pumps, the author, by way of experiment^ 
tted up an arrangement of brakes in which the accumulator 
was charged without the aid of a force pump. The author had 
misgivings as to the results, and it inopportunely happened at 
the time this experiment was being made that the Newark brake 
trials were being instituted ; and it was due to the failure of 
this experiment alone that such inferior results were then 
obtained. The author after this was permitted to apply a steam 
donkey pump of his own design to charge the accumulator, 
which has proved itself not only perfectly reliable, but has 
been working for upwards of three years without giving any 
trouble whatever. As this plan is identical with the latest 
form of the hydraulic brake, the automatic action being only 
an addition, the author will not occupy time needlessly in de- 
scribing it, but wiU at once describe the outcome of all the 
preceding hydraulic brakes, viz. the hydraulic continuous and 
automatic brake, as fitted to an express train on the Great 
Eastern Railway, and which has been designed to meet all the 
Board of Trade requirements. 

The author will describe, firstly, the hydraulic arrangement 
on the engine for supplying the necessary water under pressure 
for actuating the brake; and, secondly, the mode of applying 
the hydraulic poM^er under each carriage so as to actuate the 
l^akes, and the method by means of which each carriage carries 
its store or reservoir of water under pressure, so as to render the 
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brake automatic. The arrangement on the engine consists of 
four main parts, namely, an accumulator, a steam pump, a 
ivater tank, and a regulator. The accumulator — see Fig. 1 — is 
conveniently placed under the foot-plate of the engine, and the 
steam pump is bolted to it. The tank is placed in the tender 
tank, and the regulating apparatus is attached to the engine, 
just to the right of the stopping and starting gear, and conve- 
nient to the driver. A small cock, for allowing the water 
to escape from the automatic pipes, is placed close by. The 
reason for having a special tank is, that salt water may be used 
in winter, which prevents the brakes becoming inoperative by 
reason of fresh water freezing in the pipes. During eight 
winters — this last winter having been unusually severe — these 
brakes have been in constant daily use, and salt water has been 
found perfectly effectuaL By means of its use the brakes work 
as efficiently during the severest cold as they do in ordinary 
weather, and not one instcmce has arisen in which common salt 
has failed to accomplish the end in view. From the half- 
vearly Board of Trade brake returns, it appears that the 
hydraulic system is the only one unafifected by severe cold. 

The accumulator consists of two horizontal cylinders of dif- 
ferent diameters connected end to end and opening into each 
other. The larger cylinder, which is 15 inches in diameter, is 
for steam, and the smaller one, which is 10 inches in diameter, 
is for water, the stroke being 17 inches. Each cylinder has 
a piston, the two being on the same rod, and therefore moving 
together. The steam cylinder is placed in direct connection 
with the boiler of the locomotive by a steam pipe, so that the 
water in the smaller cylinder is always under pressure. The 
function of the accumulator is to mantain a supply of water 
under pressure for transmission of power to the brake blocks 
and to charge the automatic accumulator fixed under each 
carriage. The steam pump is fixed to the accumulator, and its 
office is to fill that receptacle with water against the boiler 
pressure on the steam piston, the steam piston answering the 
purpose of the springs in the accumulator previously described. 
The steam piston of the accumulator is a little more than twice 
the area of the water piston, the area of the steam piston of the 
donkey pump being three times the area of its water piston. 
Hence the pumping power is greatly in excess of the resisting 
power of the steam piston of the accumulator, thus always en- 
suring the proper charging of the accumulator with water under 
pressure, wriich is thus returned to it after it has done its work 
m putting on the brakes and charging the automatic accumu- 
lators. To the accumulator piston is fitted a rod, the object of 
which is to work a small piston in a cylinder, which is always full 
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of water. The water from the cylinder is conveyed to a gaiige 
glass, close to the regulator on the foot-plate of the engine, and 
as the piston moves, the water in the gau^e glass rises and falls, 
and thus indicates whether the accumulator is full or empty. 
The regulator and cock for letting water out of the automatic 
pipes is the main agent in the driver's hands for putting on and 
taking off the brake power. There are two distinct sets of 
pipes and two different ways of applying the brakes. One way 
IS bv admitting water under pressure to one set of pij^es, 
which may be called the direct method ; the other is by lettmg 
water escape from the other set of pipes, called automatic pipes. 
In the one cctse the source of {>ower actuating the brakies is 
water under pressure stored up in the accumulator under the 
foot-plate of the engine. The other source of power is derived 
from small automatic accumulators under each carriage. By 
the direct method the water pressure in the brake cylinder can 
be regulated at will by the driver. In the case of the auto- 
matic arrangement the full power of the brake can only be 
applied in two ways by the guard or driver allowing the water 
in the automatic pipes to escape by opening a cock, or by the 
parting of the train and the consequent rupture of the pipes. 

In working the hydraulic brake, the tank fixed inside the 
tender tank, and which holds about sixty gallons, is filled with 
water, steam is turned on to the accumulator, and from the 
accumulator is taken by a pipe to the donkey pump, which 
immediately starts and keeps on forcing water into the accu- 
mulator till the steam piston head comes against the pipe 
through which the donkey pump derives its steam. The steam 
is thus automatically cut off, and thus the accumulator is 
automatically Icept charged. As soon as the necessity for 
making a stop arises, either the regulator or the automatic 
cock is opened. If the stop is made by the regulator — shown 
in Pig. 2 — ^the way the power is regulated is thus : — ^The driver 
pulls forward the handle of the regulator, which is so arranged 
as to bring increased weight to bear on two levers, which 
actuate two valves ; one valve admits the water under pressure, 
and is so arranged as to perform the ofiQce of a reducing valve, 
BO that the pressure of water admitted to the brakes can be 
regulated. The second is a relief valve, and is similar to a 
safety valve, so that as the load on the lever in connection 
with this valve is increased or diminished, so that pressure on 
the brakes can be increased, and if in excess of the load the 
water escapes, and when the pressure is removed from the 
valve altogether the water escapes and the brakes are released. 
The reducing valve — Fi^. 2— consists of a partly balanced 
valve, balanced by a smaU piston. Another piston on the same 
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spindle is employed to regalate the force of water admitted, 
and it acts thus: — The pressure in the brake pipes tends to 
close the valve which admits the water, and as [increased force 
of water is required in the brake pipes so increased weight is 
required to be brought to bear on the spindle of the valve to 
overcome the force on this small piston and to allow water to 
enter. The other valve is a simple valve, and acts similarly 
to a safety valve. 

The author will next describe the arrangement under the 
carriages and his automatic arrangement As stated pre- 
viously, there are two distinct lines of pipes. The mode of 
applying the hydraulic power to act on the brake block will be 
seen by Fig. 3. Water under pressure is conveyed to the 
hydraulic cylinder, and by it the piston is forced out, bringing 
the pressure to act on one brake block, while the cylinder is 
connected by rods to the brake blocks on the other side of the 
wheel, and by a retrograde movement the blocks are drawn on 
to the wheels, which are then gripped between two blocks. 
The automatic accumulator through which the water has to 
pass, whether the brakes are applied on the direct system or 
on the automatic plan, is an auxiliary apparatus, and it consists 
of two cylinders — ^a large and a small one — and their attach- 
ments, which are placed under each carriage — see Fig. 4. The 
water under pressure is conducted from the accumulator under 
the engine by a distinct set of pipes, called the automatic pipes, 
to these cyunders. The larger of the cylinders is furnished 
with a back stop valve, so that water is prevented escaping 
from it. The pressure of water in the automatic pipes leading 
to the accumulator is exerted against a ram in each accumu- 
lator, which is pressed from the other side by a powerful spring 
— see Fig. 4 — ^against the water, the superior pressure of which 
keeps the springs compressed. As the ram in the small accu- 
mulator is forced back by the water it actuates a valve, which 
prevents the escape of the contained water so long as there is 
any pressure of water in the pipes. Should, however, the pipes 
be broken, as by the accidental parting of the train, the water 
escapes through the fracture, the spring forces the ram forward, 
opens the valve, and eifects communication between the larger 
accumulator and the brake cylinder. The brakes are thus 
applied automatically by the power of the water contained 
under pressure in these subsidiary accumulators. At the same 
time, it is so arranged that the valve closes the communication 
between the main pipes used in connection with the ordinary 
brake apparatus and the brake cylinder. So long, however, as 
the automatic pipes are charged with water under pressure, and 
the small ram is in its normal condition — that is, forced back 
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against the power of the spring — ^the yalve which it actuates 
uncoYers a communication between the other ordinary brake 
pipes and the valve chamber leading to the brake cylinders, 
and thuSy when the regulator on the engine is opened, and 
water under pressure is admitted to these pipes, it at once 
passes to the brake cylinder, and actuates tne brake on the 
direct plan, and the power with which the brakes are ordi- 
narily applied can be regulated with the greatest nicety; a 
peculiar and important feature of the hydraulic brake is thus 
retained. 

The automatic pipes consist of two lines of small |-inch 
pipes. Thus it matters not which side of the train is next 
the platform, as either can be readily coupled up or uncoupled, 
besides which, by this arrangement there is always a spare 
line of pipes should an accident occur to either. The con- 
nection IS formed bv means of a small hose, which is perma- 
nently attached to tne end of the pipe of one carriage, and its 
outer end is provided with a special form of coupling, shown 
at Fig. 5. At its outer end, or mouth, it has a plug cock, 
which closes as it is uncoupled. On the end of the pipe, in a 
corresponding position on the other carriage, is a cock, so con- 
structed that when the hose pipe is fitted close into it one- 
quarter turn of a lever not only makes a water-tight coupling, 
out actuates a plug on the cock and that in the mouth of the 
hose, and thus opens communication between the two carriages. 
Separate cocks are thus dispensed with, and the risk of their 
bemg turned on and off inopportunely is avoided, which is a 
point of the highest importance, and one upon which the 
effectiveness of the brake depends. The cocks cannot be 
accidentally opened when not required — ^that is, when the 
couplings are disconnected, which would let the water out, 
and put the brake on — ^as the lever of the cock is provided 
with a catch, which is released by the act of fitting the hose 
pipe up to the cock. The author employs a special form of 
coupling for coupling up the ordinary brake pipes, which is 
shown in Fig. 6. There is no risk of its becoming uncoupled ; 
it is easily coupled, and makes a perfectly tight joint. 

Where it is necessary to arrange the brake tackle in the 
guard's van so that the guard can appljr the brake by hand, a 
special form of hydraulic brake column is employed, as shown 
at Fig. 7. The arrangement shown at Fig. 8 is a plan for 
enabling slip carriages provided with hydraulic brakes to be 
worked when slipped from and attached to a train and engine 
not so fitted. To operate the brakes of these carriages the guard 
presses a lever in his compartment, and this forces a Motion wheel 
against a drum fixed on one of the axles of the carriages. The 
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train being in motion, the drnm is thus made to reyolye and to 
wind up a chain, which is carried oyer pulleys to a ram, 
which is forced into a cylinder full of water, as shown at Fig. 8. 
The ram being thus forced in drives the water under consider- 
able pressure through the pipe to the brake cylinders, and the 
brakes are thus applied. The degree of pressure exerted by 
the brakes is governed by the force applied by the guard to 
the lever. Carriages so fitted are slipped from the continental 
express leaving London at night for Harwich. 
Having described the arrangement for storing up hydraulic 

Eressure and bringing it to bear most effectually on the brake 
locks, the next consideration is the regulation of that pressure. 
Brakes are required for two purposes, namely, for security, so 
that on au emergency a train can be stopped in the shortest 
distance, and for traffic convenience, to enable time to be saved 
in stopping at stations. There is further a negative advantage 
attenaant on their use, they not only save time in stopping at 
stations, but by furnishing trains with an effective means of 
stopping, it enables them to run between signals in bad, 
slippery weather at the same speed as in 'dry weather. The 
confusion that arises from delays at such seasons is thus 
avoided, and the source of danger arising from unpunctuality of 
trains is got rid of. With the block system of signalling 
unpunctuality ought not to be an element of danger. Still 
there are few railway men who would not admit that unpunctu- 
ality gives rise in certain cases to confusion, and confusion to 
risk. When used for emergency the brake power is required 
to be of such a character as to bring its force to bear in the 
shortest time and as simultaneously as possible throughout a 
train. For a certain class of accidents the application of the 
power should commence from the rear of the train, and if it 
cannot be thus applied the next best thing is to have the 
brakes applied as simultaneously as possible, so that there shall 
be no tendency to telescope the train but to create force sufficient 
to give the greatest retarding effect possible. When used for the 
second class of stop, the power is applied with the best advan- 
tage generally. A little power at first, gradually increased or 
diminished as found necessary, is best to pull the train up at 
the spot required, care being taken first to release the brake 
before it has come to a dead stop. In this way the passengers 
are unaware of the application of a brake on the train, as by 
releasing it at the last moment no jerk is experienced on the 
train coming to a stand. By applying increased force as the 
train moves slowly, time is saved, for it is when the momentum 
is destroyed, and the train speed reduced to ten and five miles 
an hour, that the time is lost, and seconds rapidly count up. 
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Brakes applied thus must bring considerably less strain on the 
brake tackle and rolling stock. It will thus be seen that there 
are two distinct classes of stops to be provided for. In order 
always to have in practice the maximum brake force at com- 
mand for emergencies the water pressure in the train reservoirs 
should not be capable of variation when in action^ the maxi- 
mum force should be there independent of any attention on the 
part of the driver, otherwise in a case of emergeucy the pressure 
m the reservoirs may be considerably under what it should be, 
and the efficiency of the brake would be impaired and disaster 
would result. It will be evident that by means of the regulator 
described for ordinary stopping, the driver can increase or 
diminish the pressure at will, and in case of danger by pulling 
the handle over hard, he at once applies the pressure of water 
in the reservoir, which is always a little more than double that 
of the pressure in the boiler, and if the brake is at work he 
always nas this maximum pressure at instant command, and 
thus any carelessness or oversight on his part at a moment of 
danger is not likely to deprive him of the full power the brake 
is capable of exerting. 

The author now comes fx> a point to which he believes the 
Board of Trade rightly attach considerable importance, viz. the 
necessity of meeting the case of a carriage leaving the metals 
and of preventing the brakes aggravating instead of mitigating 
the disaster. Many cases have occurred when carriages have 
been off the road where the driver has had the presence of 
mind to bring his train gradually to a standstill, and the train 
has run a considerable distance, but eventually has been 
brought up without a serious disaster resulting. On the other 
hand, if the driver had suddenly reversed his engine and put 
the brake power on, the carriages would have telescoped instead 
of keeping the couplings in tension, the result being the 
couplings breaking and the carriages getting adrift. With 
nearly all the continuous brakes actuated from the engine, the 
power commences from the engine, and different degrees of 
time, measured in seconds and parts of a second, elapse before 
the power reaches the rear end of the train. In some systems 
this delay is worse than in others, and this must generally be 
admitted to be a defect, and as the author has stated, if the 
application of the power cannot be commenced from the rear 
it ought to be simultaneous throughout the train, and this latter 
condition is fulfilled by the hydraulic direct brake. In order 
to demonstrate this conclusively it would be necessary to fit 
each carriage with a pressure gauge, and by electrical means 
obtain the exact time the needle pointed to the maximum 
pressure. It will, however, be conceded that owing to the 
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inoompressibility of water, whatever the pressure is at one place 
it must be everywhere else. On aooount, therefore, of water 
being inelastic, this simultaneous action will be obtained much 
more perfectly with it than with an elastic medium, and results in 
practice fully bear this out. Simultaneous action must not be 
judged from the time the blocks touch the wheels, but from the 
instant hydraulic pressure is brought to bear, and this the author 
considers will be found to take place at the end of the train at the 
same moment as on the first carriage, and practical experience 
confirms this, as, however rapidly the hydraulic brake is applied, 
the couplings remain in tension just as when the engine has 
steam on. 

The author will now notice the objections which have been 
made to the use of hydraulic power. There is a strong notion 
that hydraulic brakes are useless in winter. The experience of 
seven winters, however, shows that common salt has been per- 
fectly efiSectual in preventing freezing. The Board of Trade 
brake returns show that nearly all other systems of continuous 
brakes in ordinary use have been affected by the frost, whilst 
with the hydraulic brake not a single failure has arisen from 
this cause. Another objection is that a tank has to be provided. 
Now only sixty gallons of water have to be carried, and the 
same water is used over and over again. There can therefore 
be no practical objection to this. It has the advantage that it 
at once furnishes the driver with an unerring guide as to the 
fittings being tight. He will at once be aware of any loss of 
water, and it is certain that he will not cease reporting such 
leakage until it is put right, as until it is, he will have the 
trouble of filling his tank very frequently. 

Another statM objection is that the hydraulic brakes are rough 
in their action. Now, of all the brakes in use there is not one 
which is so distinguished for being an easy riding brake as the 
hydraulic. Anyone who has been in the habit of riding in 
trains fitted with this brake can vouch for the fallacy of such 
an objection. The last objection to the hydraulic brake is its 
cost. The author will be glad to give the exact cost, but as 
he has only fitted up an experimental train on the Midland 
Bailway, and another on the Great Eastern Railway, both 
differently arranged, the Midland being the first train fitted up 
from the engine, and the Great Eastern the first on the 
hydraulic automatic principle, he will not commit himself to 
figures. He may, however, state that he is prepared to fit up 
trains at a less cost than that of any other system giving 
similar results. He does not suppose that the fitting up of 
the tackle, both in the case of the Midland and Great Eastern 
Bailway trains, was otherwise than costly, but the sums expended 
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were not only employed in attaching the works to the carriages, 
but in alterations by way of experiment and modification and 
improvements which experience showed were desirable. 

The next point to be considered, and perhaps the most vital 
one, is whether hydraulic power is not only powerful but rapid 
in its action. To apply tne brakes it is necessary, in the first 
place, to fill the pipes and cylinders and supply sufficient water 
to take up the slack of the brake blocks. The pipes and 
cylinders m a long train hold a considerable quantity of water, 
and if they had to be filled each time the work done would be 
very great. As, however, the pipes and cylinders are always 
charged, about two gallons of water is sufficient to set the 
brakes, the pipes being 1 inch in diameter and the pressure 
850 lbs. to the square inch, a simple calculation will snow how 
instantaneous must necessarily be the effect. This has reference 
to the direct brake. 

The author will now consider the amount of water that has to 
escape to set the automatic brake. To do this there is a ram 
under each carriage 2 inches in diameter which has to move 
i inch. It is loaded with a weight of 400 lb., and the smallest 
diameter the water has to pass through to escape is | inch ; a 
simple calculation will demonstrate that with a train of twelve 
carriages less than a second will suffice to get the brakes on. 
It will thus be apparent that with hydraulic power onlv 
sufficient fluid under pressure is required to take up the slack 
of the brake blocks, and with the automatic arrangement the 
amount of water required to escape to set the brakes is only the dis- 
plttcement of the small rams. With an elastic medium, however, 
the extra duty is involved of charging or permitting to escape 
the contents of the pipes or cylinders. The work to be done m 
the latter case is therefore necessarily greater than with water, 
and conse<|uently in practice uncommonly good results ought 
to be obtained with hydraulic power, and the results of d^y 
working fully bear this out. 

It may be stated that in 1879 a trial of the hydraulic brake 
was conducted by the locomotive department of the Midland 
Bailway, to ascertain what it would do at a speed over fifty 
miles per hour. The train consisted of ten vehicles, and was 
stopped in 200 yards. This result would certainly be improved 
upon with the train recently fitted and running on the Great 
Eastern Bailway. Trials such as these are important and 
interesting, as showing under certain favourable conditions 
what are the shortest stops that can be made with different 
systems. The author believes, however, that locomotive en- 
gineers receive with considerable caution all such data. The 
question with them is, what can be accomplished in every-day 
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working by those men who have to use the brakes. An engine 
driver soon finds out what load his engine is equal to, and in 
the same way he soon finds out to what extent he can rely 
upon a given brake, and what it will do. 

Lastly, as regards the effect of water on the parts of the 
apparatus. As the paper has already reached a considerable 
length, the author will only state briefly that water and leather 
have long been friends, and that indiarubber stands the action 
of water better than that of any other fluid, and the metallic 
parts not bein^ exposed to the atmosphere, the oxidizing effects 
that would otherwise be injurious are not sensibly felt even 
when salt and water are employed, which the author feared 
at one time would be considerably more destructive than it has 
proved to be. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. J. Bebnays said he must congratulate Mr. Barker on the 
great improvement that he had made since the former occasion 
on which his brake was described before the Society, e49pecial]y 
in the accumulator. He believed that there was something 
said at the former discussion as to the very great complication 
of the accumulator. There were then some four or five springs 
used in order to keep up the pressure. Mr. Barker had now 
brought the brakes into action directly by means of steam, and 
there was the additional advantage that, whatever pressure was 
put on, it would keep on equally right through from one end 
to the other. No doubt it acted very satisfactorily on the 
brakes themselves. There were a few points in the paper 
which, perhaps, might raise some questions. One was as 
to the best fluid for use in brakes — whether liquid or gaseous. 
There were various points to be considered. Water was well 
known to be inelastic. Whatever movement the accumulator 
made must be transmitted directly through to all the brake 
blocks ; but he could not quite agree with Mr. Barker's state- 
ment that the motion must be instantaneous throughout the 
whole train. He might be quite right in what he said as to 
the simultaneous start, before any movement had taken place 
in any of the pipes ; but it must take some time for all the 
brakes to get into work, because the water had to fly from one 
end to the other, and to fill up .the spaces left in the cylinders 
by the advancing plungers. There were a number of elastic 
pipnes and there might possibly be some air spaces in them 
which required filling up. He should like a little mure 
explanation about the automatic accumulator. Was pressure 
supposed to be put on when the train started ? 

Mr. Bakkeb said that was so, and the water under pressure 
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which was always on acted also on a valve that released the 
brake. 

Mr. Behnats said that another point was raised in the 
previous paper on hydraulic brakes, and that was with r^ard 
to the double brake blocks gripping the wheel on both sides. 
It appeared to him that if Sie bralie blocks were hung from 
the framework of the carriage, so soon as the wheel was 
gripped on both sides, it would keep as in a vice, and, as 
it knocked the rail, the vibration must immediately be trans- 
mitted to the carriage-frame itself^ and make very hard riding. 
He observed that there was now some alteration made in the 
block& They were hung loose on centres. Whether that 
would do away with the difficulty or not he should like Mr. 
Barker to tell them. He (Mr. Bernays) agreed that there was 
no difficulty in finding out a leak in the hydraulic brake under 
pressure, but a leak could be found out as easily in the air 
Drake, for though it could not be seen in that ease, air could be 
heard as it made its escape. 

Mr. P. F. NuRSEY said he had had several opportunities 
of making trips with the hydraulic brake, both on the Mid- 
land Bailwav and on the Great Eastern Bailway. He bad 
recently had a run up from Ipswich on the engine with 
the hydraulic automatic brake, which was fitted on the Great 
Eastern express trains, and a very satisfactory run it was. 
They had an indicator fitted on the foot-plate, and according 
to it they neared. one or two stations, within a comparatively 
few yards, at speeds varying from forty-five to fifty miles 
an hour, and they pulled up excellently well within the length 
of tiie platform. That was done on several occasions both 
with the automatic and with the ordinary continuous braka 
There was no severe jolt given to the train — at any rate, as 
far as the foot-plate was concerned, and that was the place 
wh^e it might be expected to be felt if it existed at alL 
The brake was put on and taken off carefully and with proper 
precaution, which showed that the man had perfect control 
over it, although at the time that he (Mr. Nursey) made the 
run, it had not lon^ been in his charge. He made some 
inquiries of the officials, and there was an expression of great 
satisfaction both with the brake and with its working. As Mr. 
Barker had said, the brake had had a good test during the 
very severe frost of last winter, and — according to his (Mr. 
Nursey's) inquiries — there had been no hitch nor inconvenience 
of any sort caused by the frost. As far as its working was 
concerned, the results were so satisfactory to the officials that 
he (Mr. Nursey) wondered why the company did not adopt Mr. 
Barker's brake more generally. 

Mr. D. H. O'Neale Neale considered that Mr. Barker 
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deseired great credit tor the perseverance with which he 
had foQght the battle of the brakes. If not the best brake, 
his was a very good one. One point in which it excelled all 
others was the very great ease with which the power was 
regulated by the driver. That was a point of some little 
difficulty in the vacuum brake, and of considerable difficulty 
in the Westinghouse brake. A great many cocks and other 
appliances had been invented bv Mr. Westinghouse in order 
to overcome that difficulty, and it was not quite overcome 
yet. Another very strong point in Mr. Barker's brake was 
the great ease with which leaka^ were detected. It was 
very true tbat a leakage in an air brake made a noise, but 
an injector on any engine near would make a precisely similar 
noise, and it is then very difficult to detect the leakage without 
getting the finder right upon it. In the vacuum brake it was 
almost impossible to detect a leak, however experienced the 
engineer might be. One speaker had said that Mr. Barker's 
brake was likely to ^ag the vertical movement of the wheels ; 
but he (Mr. Neale) thought that a hinged brake block did not 
impede the action of the springs ; that could easily be demon- 
strated by a diagram. One advantage of that method of 
rigging was that there was no strain whatever on the journal. 
Those were very strong points. It was a very important thing 
to have a brake that would act upon slips, and Mr. Barker's 
brake acted verv well indeed. Mr. Barker's brake had run 
173,000 miles with only one failure. He (Mr. Neale) believed 
that that was higher than any other brake that was really 
continuous, and not merely sectional. A case had lately 
occurred where the brake had been applied by the driver 
but could not be released, as a porter had not coupled the 
pipes properly. With other brakes improper coupling resulted 
m failure, giving no previous warning to the driver. 
* Mr. Henbt IU)BINS0N asked whether the use of salt had been 
found to act in any way unsatisfactorily on any of the parts of 
the brake. He had used hydraulic power for many purposes, 
and he could not conceive any medium so likely to be applicable 
to a brake as water. Although he had not had anything to do 
with brakes for railway purposes, he had applied hydraulic 
brakes to winding drums and similar purposes successfully. 
One speaker had mentioned that he thought that the water 
power would be less promptly applied to a brake than com- 
pressed air, on account of its taking a certain time to travel. 
He (Mr. Eobinson) apprehended that the pipes were always 
charged and ready to be put into play at a moment's notice ; 
and therefore one could transmit power by water more quickly 
than by air. 
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Mr. B. H. TwEDDELL said that he endorsed Mr. Bobinson's 
remarks as to the suitability of water for the transmission of 
power in the present as in many other cases. In reference to 
the subject of the paper, he thoufi;ht that the thanks of the 
railway public, and more eapecialiy of the travelling public, 
were due to Mr. Barker for his quiet and unostentatious efforts 
in connection with brakes. Several years ago Mr. Barker took 
him on the engine of a train fitted with one of his brakes, in 
daily use on the Midland Bailway. Some of Mr. Barker's 
performances on that run perfectly astonished him, and some 
remarkable feats in stopping at short distances, were ac- 
complished without any shock to the passengers. In one 
instance the engine passed one end of a station platform at the 
rate of about 50 miles an hour, but brought the train to a 
standstill before they reached the other end. He thought that 
few people considered the power required to stop a train. A 
train of fifteen carriages, travelling 60 miles an hour, and 
weighing, he supposed, about 200 tons, represented as nearly 
as possible, the energy exerted by a shot from an 80-ton gun. 
They might credit Mr. Barker with considerable boldness 
in attempting to annihilate such a force in so short a time. 
The only thing which he (Mr. Tweddell) considered to be in 
the slightest degree against the success of his brake was that 
there were so many little details to trust to in order to effect a 
stoppage, especially in regard to the automatic brake, but he 
did not pretend to have yet grasped the details of it. Accord- 
ing to the drawings, it seemed to him that if there was one 
practically complete apparatus on every carriage, the train 
would be subject to a considerable number of chances of failure, 
and that it would be much better if Mr. Barker would bring 
water or a dead weight to bear, instead of so many treacherous 
springs. He thought that a dead weight would be preferable, 
but at the same time, he knew the difiQculty of introducing 
dead weight under such circumstances, and therefore water 
under pressure seemed to be the best thing possible. 

With reference to the instantaneous action of the brake, 
there could be very little question about it. The cylinders 
and valves and passages had not to be filled as was supposed by 
some speakers. They were already filled before the Drake was 
put on, and he had no doubt that Mr. Barker's calculations 
were correct — that it could be put on in a second. It certainly 
seemed to excel every other brake as far as speed of application 
was concerned, for he had G;enerally understood that it required 
two seconds for the best of the air and vacuum brakes. The 
difference between one second and two seconds did not seem 
much, but it meant^ he believed, between 70 and 80 feet. A 
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speed of 80 feet a second equalled 54 miles an hour; and a 

rat deal could happen while moving over 80 feet of ground, 
was related of one of our most eminent engineers, that on 
one occasion a junior counsel who was examining him, ridiculing 
the idea of ten seconds making any appreciable difference, he 
simply took out his watch, and amidst perfect silence in court, 
looked at it for ten second^ ; when the ten seconds had passed, 
his remark, ^^ I think a good deal might have happened in that 
space of time," was hardly necessary to convince the Court, 
as anyone who cares to try the experiment will believa As far 
as regarded the instantaneous application of the power, he 
thought Mr. Barker had chosen the right mode of transmission. 
In reference to the power which Mr. Barker put upon the 
brake, he should like to hear whether Mr. Barker's practice in 
this respect agreed with the power recommended by Captain 
Douglas Galton as being necessary for railway carriages. In 
conclusion, he should like to ask Mr. Barker whether he had 
had any trouble with his leathers in connection with the use of 
cast-iron cylinders. He (Mr. Tweddell) had had some little 
trouble with leather on cast iron. Guttapercha gave some 
little trouble, but rather less than leather, but he had lately 
come to the conclusion that there was nothing like leather after 
all, if the leather worked upon brass. The amount of friction 
that could be set up by hemp and other modes of packing was 
not generally sufficiently allowed for. In hydraulic work about 
docks, there had been hitherto an objection to the use of dock 
water where it was at all salt or brackish. He had never 
understood why it should be so, and he should be glad to hear 
if Mr. Barker found any difficulty when using salt. He was 
extremely glad to see that Mr. Barker was bringing his brake 
into more public notice, for if it was not so generally known as 
other brakes, it was to a great extent due to its never having 
been fairly tried in competition. 

Mr. F. W. Hartley asked Mr. Barker whether he had got 
the brake so perfectly under his control that he could stop a 
train slowly bv letting the wheels slip instead of binding them up 
suddenly. He would also ask whether Mr. Barker had ever tried 
glycerine instead of salt in the water that he used for his brakes. 

Mr. Robinson said that the use of glycerine to prevent freez- 
ing was advocated a few years ago. As regarded salt water, 
it had always been held that there was an objection to use sea 
water or water from the docks. Possibly it might be because 
the water was so seldom changed there, and that foul matter was 
thrown overboard from steamers, and some chemical change 
might take place; and further, that the various chemicals in 
sea water might act differently to the pure. It would be very 
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interesting if Mr. Barker could say that be had found no ill- 
effect from salt water upon the leather. It had always been 
found that there was a difficulty in dealing with salt water, not 
merely with regard to leather, but also with regard to the 
metallic parts and the valve seata 

Mr. E. D. Babkeb, in replying upon the discussion, said that 
Mr. Bernays had made some remarks with regard to the simul- 
taneous action of the brakes. In the paper he (Mr. Barker) 
laid considerable stress upon the hydraulic Drake fulfilling that 
very condition. It was true that they had first of all to force 
enough water through the pipes to bring the brake blocks in 
contact with the wheels, but they had only to force two gallons 
through for that purpose, and there was a very high pressure 
to do that, and as soon as they got the hydraulic pressure to 
bear on the block in the front carriage, they had always got it 
on the blocks in the rear carriage. The blocks might not 
touch equally, but when they had got the effective hydraulic 
pressure to iJear, the brake blocks were subjected to it equally, 
as stated previously, on the first carriage and on the rear 
carriage. When the brake was put on rapidly, it would be 
found that instead of the buffers going in slightly, the couplings 
remained in tension just the same as if the power was penectfy 
equal. Mr. Neale had combated some remarks that were made 
with regard to blows and shocks. If the members would look 
at the way in which the blocks were hung, it would be seen 
that as the carriage rose and fell the blocks, being fixed on a 
centre, would allow the springs to act and consequently permit 
the carriage to move up and down. And further the india- 
rubber tube allowed sufficient elasticity when the block was 
hung as shown to enable the springs to act on the carriage. 
Mr. Bobinson and Mr. Tweddell had both drawn attention 
to the action of salt water on the working parts. Salt water 
was not found to be so injurious as it was expected it would be. 
He did not find any benefit from the salt water, and it certainly 
did not improve the leathers, but still it did not destroy them 
as much as was expected. Common refuse salt would soon eat 
the leathers away, out the best table salt would have very little 
action on the leathers. After a whole winter's use, he had 
found his leathers perfectly good. Of course, he had no cast 
iron in contact with them. As to the action of salt water 
on cast iron, he had found no injurious effect at all. That 
was a result for which he had been unprepared. After two 
years' working, he had not found the least corrosion inside the 
hydraulic brake cylinders. He attributed that to the fact that 
the iron was shut up^ and was not exposed to the atmosphere, 
and that therefore no oxidizing effect could take place. 
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.- He had been asked whether it was not possible, in ordinary 
stopping, to apply a modified pressure, and not to grip the 
wheel so powerfully as to prevent it revolving. That was the 
very thing he had specially provided for, in ordinary stopping 
instead of applying the fall pressure, he only applied just 
enough to retard the train. It was only in the case of an 
emergency that the driver anplied sufficient power to stop the 
wheels. It was the very tlung upon whicn he had laid so 
much stress, that he was able to adapt the retarding power 
to varying circumstances. With regard to the pressure on 
the brake blocks, the cylinders were each four incnes in dia- 
meter ; so that with 350 lbs. pressure they could generally get 
about 80 cwt. upon each brake cylinder piston. There were 
four blocks to each carriage, so that the brake gave more than 
the weight of the carriage when the full pressure was applied. 
He thanked the meeting for the very considerate way in which 
th^ had received his somewhat lengthy paper. 

The President said that the paper and discussion had 
produced in his mind an impression decidedly favourable to 
Mr. Barker's invention. He (the President) had not hsd an 
opportunity of jndg^ing accurately with regard to the different 
systems of self-acting or automatic brakes generally beyond 
the observations which he had made as a constant traveller 
on railways. He had been very frequently impressed with the 
unsatisfactory character of those brakes, the power in which 
was applied too abruptly and too quickly. He nad experienced 
a jerky action especially on the North London Eailwav. He 
did not know whose system was in use on that line, but he had 
felt the objectionable shocks as a traveller. Whether the jerk 
was caused by a too sudden application of the force, or was 
inherent in the system, he had no means of judging. Accord- 
ing to his view of the subject generally the driver was the 
person who ought to have the chief control of the brake for use 
in an emergency, because he was the most likely person to 
see the danger. There could be no question as to the vast 
importance of having a power which might be applied dis- 
criminately and genUy, according to the concluding words of 
Mr. Barker's paper, or with very great power to meet a sudden 
emergency. That was the object to be aimed at As the 
discussion had proceeded, he had been deeply impressed in 
favour of the invention which Mr. Barker had descrioed in his 
paper, and which had been ventilated that evening. He felt 
that they were all greatly indebted to Mr. Barker for his paper, 
and for the discussion to which it had led. Mr. Barker's 
invention seemed to be well worthy of general acceptance by 
Railway Companies. 
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June 9ft, 1879. 

EGBERT PAULSON SPICE, Pbesident, in the Chair. 

THE MINERALOGY OF THE ISLAND OF 
SARDINIA. 

By Mr. Chables J. Alfobd. 

Well known as the Island of Sardinia is by name, as the place 
from which cargoes of calamine and argentiferous galena are im- 

Eorted into the United Kingdom, there are but few persons per- 
aps who are personally acquainted with the interior of the island, 
and fewer still who have ever studied the geology and mineralogy 
of this most interesting country. The almost entire absence of 
roads among the lofty mountains of the interior, and the diffi- 
culty of intercourse with the natives in a country which has a 
distinct language of its own, differing greatly from any other in , 
Europe, has completely shut out the ordinary trayeller, whilst 
the great difficulty of working and transporting minerals when 
found, gives but little encouragement to the explorer. The 
author therefore hopes that the following experiences of several 
years spent by him in prospecting for minerals in the island 
will not be without interest to the Society. 

Before proceeding to the more technical part of the subject, 
a few words on the laws in force in Sardinia relating to the 
acquisition and workings of mines may not be out of place, as a 
cei-tain amount of knowledge on that subject is indispensably 
necessary to enable the explorer to deal with the inhabitants, 
and also with that very doubtful class of persons who are to be 
found almost everywhere, hawking mining properties for sale. 
The author has translated from the Italian the Mining Law now 
in force in those provinces of Italy, which constituted the old 
kingdom of Sardinia, and this translation is appended to this 
paper for reference. A few remarks in explanation will suffice 
here. In theory, the property of the owner of the land does 
not extend below the surface of the ground ; and a mine is the 
property of the person who finds it. The practice is, that any- 
one discovering traces of mineral in any place takes out what is 
called a ** permission of exploration," which is granted over an 
area of not more than four hundred hectares, and for two years^ 
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Armed with this pel-mission the explorer commences operations, 
and if he is snccessfol in finding workable mineral, he calls 
upon the government engineer to declare the mine " opened " 
and then applies for a concession from the Minister of Public 
Works. The terms of the concession are fixed by the Grovern- 
ment, and are generally a tax of from two to ten per cent, on 
the nett profits of the mine. On obtaining the concession the 
mine becomes the absolute property of the concessionnaire so 
long as he continues to work it according to law. A grave 
objection to which this system is open is, that as a permission 
of exploration is granted to any applicant, whether he be in a 
position to carry out any exploration or not, the whole country 
is permissioned to some one or other, and the bond fide explorer 
finds he has to purchase the permission or make terms with the 
holder of it before he can set to work. 

The island of Sardinia, as will be seen by reference to tho 
accompanying map, is divided by the various arms of a large 
alluvial valley, into four separate groups of mountains, in all of 
which metalbferous deposits have been found, indeed the whole 
island is covered with traces and indications of mineral. Un- 
fortunately many of these indications, on being followed up, do 
not realize the anticipations of the explorer. The minerals 
which the author has found in the island are : galena, blende, 
calamine, copper pyrites, iron pyrites, magnetic and hematite 
iron ores, manganese, antimony, and coal. These minerals 
occur mostly in veins in the crystalline schists and in the granite, 
excepting the coal, or rather lignite, the occurrence of which 
will be hereinafter described. 

The best known, and most important mining district in the 
island is that of Iglesias. Situated within easy reach of the sea, 
with the harbour of Carlo Forte on one side, and the railway to 
Gagliari for an outlet on the other side, it possesses far greater 
advantages as regards communication than any other part of 
the island, and has therefore in a corresponding degree been 
developed and worked. Here are situated the well-known 
mines of Monteponi, St. Giovanni, and Vieille Montague, all pro- 
ducing galena and calamine, also the Duchessa mine, producing 
a very rich calamine in lar^ quantities. To the north, on the 
junction between the schist and the granite, is the Monte 
Vecchio mine, with a splendid vein of very rich argentiferous 

falena. The same may be said of Monte Cerbu, on the south, 
b the west lies the coal basin of Gonessa, which will be 
described when the author considers the subject of coal. In 
the granite eruption on the shore of the bay of Cagliari are 
situated the large iron mines of St. Leone. Domus Novas 
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deserves a passing glance, the valley of Oridda beine entered 
from thence, through a natural grotto or tunnel nearly a mile 
in length formed in a deposit of tuffaceous limestone of very 
peculiar formation. Mines around Domus Novas appear to 
have been worked at a very early period, as evidenced by the 
great heaps of scoria in the neighbourhood, much of which, has 
of late years been resmelted, yielding very valuable returns. 
The analysis of a specimen of this scoria is as follows : — 

Lead 3004 

Iron 4616 

Bulphur S'OO 

*Eftrihy matter, with tiacea of silTer and ziuo . . . . 1 5 * 80 

100-00 
♦ SOver = 13 oz. per ton of lead. — 

It is a somewhat curious fact that in the tuffaceous limestone of 
the grotto strong traces of silver have been found, amounting in 
some cases to as much as ten ounces per ton of rock. Lead in 
the form of carbonate also occurs in tne same rock, both metals 
apparently having been taken in solution by the watei-s of a 
river of the Silurian age and deposited with the tuffa in its for- 
mation. In the valley of Oridda, to which access is had by 
means of the road passing through the grotto, is situated the 
valuable calamine mine of La Duchessa, and the valley also 
abounds in the ruins of the small galleries and shafts of very 
ancient workings. 

In the north-west comer of the island is situated the mining 
district known as *' Argentiera," a small range of hills of Silurian 
formation in which veins containing rich argentiferous galena 
are worked. Situated on the sea-coast, these mines are easily 
worked, and the mineral easily exported ; there are no special 
features in them to call for further observation. 

Turning to the east, we find that nearly one-half of the 
island is occupied by lofty mountains, all of, more or less, metal- 
liferous formation, and it is to this almost unexplored district 
that the author desires more especially to draw attention. On 
the extreme north lies a large tract of granite, culminating in 
the peak of Limbara, 4500 feet in height. This granite is 
traversed by large dykes of porphjrry, and veins of quartz, the 
latter generally containing quantities of earthy iron ore with 
galena. From veins in this district, the author has taken some 
very fine specimens of hematite and magnetic iron ore, and iron 
p J rites. At no great distance from the village of Tempio, there 
18 a vein containing antimony in considerable quantities, also a 
combined mineral, containing iron, antimony, and nickel, is found 
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in the same neigfabonrhood. The want of any su£Scient means 
of transport has hitherto prevented any work being done in 
this district, but as the railway now in conrse of constmction 
will pass along the valley from Ozieri to Terranova, it may be 
hoped that before lon^ something will be done in it. 

Further south, on tne sonthem side of the Terranova valley, 
a lofty range of mountains extends the whole length of the 
island down to Gape Garbonara, the highest peak of which is the 
*' Genargento," 5400 feet in height These consist for the most 

f)art of granite, intersected by porphyritic dykes, and crystal- 
ine schists, also clays, limestones, and schists of Silurian origin. 
These formations are everywhere traversed by metalliferous veins. 
On the sea^coast to the eastward occurs a formation, apparently of 
secondary origin, consisting of coarse shelly limestone, forming 
the abrupt headlands of Monte Santo and Tavolara. Situated 
inland, about forty miles from the coast, near the village of 
Seui, and at a high elevation amongst the mountains, is a 
deposit of tertiary formation, in which occurs a bed of coal of 
superior quality to any found in other parts of the island, this 
will be again mentioned when treating of the subject of the coal 
formation& 

Commencing from the northward, the first mine to be noticed 
is that of St. Theodore, which was opened by the author last 
year. It is situatod on the sea-coast about fifteen miles south 
of Terranova, almost on the junction between the granite and 
the schistose rocks. On the surface an outcrop of quartz with 
specks of galena was observed, the vein taking a north-westerly 
direction towards the granite, but not entering it. A shaft was 
sunk on the vein to the depth of 42 feet, at which point a 
pocket of about 8 tons of very pure galena was met witii. A 
gallery is now being driven on the vein in the direction of the 
granite. The vein is irregular and very variable in width, and 
is at present yielding but little ore. 

Almost in the centre of the island, near to the village of 
Ozieri, some traces of mineral have been met with in the meta- 
morphic rocks, but beyond getting out a few samples, which on 
analysis prove to be of good quality, nothing has been done to 
prove them. 

Due west from the last-mentioned place, also in metamorphic 
rock, but close to the granite, are the mines of Lulla, where a 
large vein of rich argentiferous galena is worked, to a certain 
extent, by a few Italians, but the difficulty of transport to the 
sea-coast, at Siniscola, is a great obstacle in their way. 

Further south, on the edge of the granite eruption of the 
Genargento, but in the schistose rocks, is situated the valuable 
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mine of Goiruboiy also the property of an Italian company. 
The vein here worked has a direction N.W.-S.E., and varies 
from 8 to 8 feet in width; it prodnces a very pnre galena, 
which in some cases yields as much as 400 ounces of silver per 
ton. Such valuable ore as this of course pays for transport 
under diiBBlcultieSy and the mine is in a flourismng condition. 

To the southward of this, until the neighboDrhood of 
Murravera is reached, there are at present no working miaes, 
though traces and indications of mineral abound on every side. 
Throughout the whole country, inland, as far as the edge of the 
tertiary formation to the westward, there is scarcely a square 
mile in which mineral is not to be found. The peculiar 
eruptive formation around Tortoli and Lanusei, with its count- 
less small veins and impregnations of mineral, will be mentioned 
under the head of mineral deposits in general. 

The last mineralogical district to be mentioned is that of 
Murravera, in which are situated tiie valuable mines of Lilla 
Paredis, Arbus, and Gibbas. The latter mine has lately been 
drowned out> and the works have been stopped in consequence. 
Each of these mines has been producing very rich argentiferous 
galena, in large quantities, ana tiieir proximity to the sea^^oast 
enables them to export Uieir ore at a comparatively low cost. 
They are all situated entirely in the schistose rocks, the two 
former at a considerable elevation in the mountains, the latter, 
Gibbas, on the sea-coast and very little above the sea level. 
Besides these mines there are traces and indications of mineral, 
some of which have been partially explored, all over the 
neighbourhood 

Having thus briefly described the principal mining districts 
in the idand, and noticed the mines really at work, and pro- 
ducing marketable mineral, at the present time, the author will 
now notice more particularly the various minerals which are 
foand in the island, and also the formation and characteristics 
of the veins which produce them. 

Lead, the ores oi which form the larger and most valuable 
part of the mineral products exported from Sardinia, deserves 
the first notice. Passing over the comparatively small quantity 
of that metal which, as has already been mentioned, was 
extracted from the scoria at Domus Novas, the lead-prodacing 
minerals found in the island are galena and cernsite, or 
carbonate of lead. As the latter has, as far as the author has 
been able to ascertain, only been found in any workable 
quantity in two places in the island, namely, at Monte Maria, 
near the Bosas mine, and at the Gibbas mine, this brief notice 
will suffice. The general ore of lead is galena, which is foun^ 

H 
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under various conditions in all those parts of the island where 
mineral ground exists at all. The veins containing this mineral 
are met with in all the metamorphic rocks, and also in the 
granite, and continue from one into the other. Besides the- 
regular veins, there are also several mines where the mineral is 
found in pockets of varying size and with no apparent con- 
nection, rockets of mineral of this description are found more 
frequently in the limestone and schists of the Iglesias district. 

Those disconnected lumps of galena met with in the granite 
of the Lanusei district are not so much pockets as impregna* 
tions, and have a distinct relation to the veins in the neighl^ur- 
hood. Between the galena found in the metamorphic rocks 
and that found in the granitic and porphoritic rocks there is a 
very marked difference, the former oeing in almost all cases a 
fine-grained mineral, and the latter consisting of large cubic 
crystols, very friable and having a brilliant lustre. It is 
suj)posed by some that the galena with the smaller crystals has 
in it a greater amount of silver than that which crystallizes in 
large cubes, but the author finds that his experience, in Sardinia 
at least, is the opposite, for, whilst specimens of ore from veins 
of fine-grained galena in the limestone and metamorphic rock 
when yielding 75 per cent, of lead hold only from 5 to 40 ounces 
of silver per ton, samples taken from the veins in the granite of 
the Lanusei district, with the same percentage of lead ^ield 
over 200 ounces of silver per ton. In one instance, a specimen 
which the author took from a vein of the latter description 
gave, on analysis, 82 per cent, of very pure soft lead, and 
680 ounces of silver per ton of ore. The mineral from the 
veins in the metamorphic rock is also very often found to 
contain a considerable quetntity of blende, which in many cases 
no amount of mechanical dressing will separate from the lead. 
This intimate mixture of blende occurs very frequently in the 
mineral found in the district of Iglesias, indeed, in the case of 
the Bosas mine, it had much to do with the want of success 
which attended that undertaking, the best and most improved 
machinery failing to classify the constituents of the mineral. 
An analysis of a specimen of ore from this mine showed 

Lead 4280 

Zinc 20-30 

Iron 600 

Sulphur 18-50 

Magnesia 2*40 

SUica 4-00 

Lime 200 

Oxygen and oarbonio acid 4-00 

10000 
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The axis of geological disturbance in the whole of the island 
of Sardinia lies between north and west^ and the author has 
found from experience that the mineral-bearing veins almost 
invariably have the same direction. Those taking a north- 
easterlv — south-westerly direction rarely prove profitable. It 
is in all cases difScult to lay down a hard and fast rule to guide 
the search for minerals, but when in one locality the same thing 
is found occurring many times, it may be expected that it will 
occur again. So local experience lays down a rule of its own. 
For an example which will serve for the whole eastern part of 
the island, a vein which the author traced and partially ex- 
plored in the Lanusei district will suffice. Starting from the 
neighbourhood of the Corruboi mine, of whose sett of mineral it 
will most probably be found to form a part, and lying in the 
metamorphic rocKS entirely, the vein in question takes a 
direction south-east. The width on the outcrop averages about 
4 feet, and the dip is ten degrees from the perpendicular to the 
south-west. The gangue consists of quartz and barytine with 
earthy brown iron ore. The mineral is a comparatively fine- 
grained galena, of which the following is the analysis : — 

Lead 76-40 

Iron 8-20 

Sidphtup 18-60 

Silica 1*00 

Lime 2*80 

Carbonic aoid and traces of silver 8*00 

100*00 
Silver, 54 oz. per ton. 

The vein was explored only to a depth of. from 10 to 15 feet 
in various places, and the average yield of iriineral found to be 
about 10 lbs. per cubic yard. Much more than this may of 
course be expected as the workings advance in depth. This 
vein was followed under much the same conditions for a 
distance of nearly three miles, when it struck the granite and 
immediately underwent an entire transformation. The direction 
was deflected from south-east to nearly due east, and the vein 
split into several different branches, these gradually dying out 
until at about a mile from the point at which it entered the 
granite a few impregnations of mineral, varying in size from 
two or three pounds to a mere spot, were all that remained of 
it, and these finally disappeared altogether. The largest of 
these branches was about 2 feet in width, of very solid quartz, 
with small cavities containing gossan and crystals of silica, and 
the mlena was concentrated into a small lode of from 2 to 
6 inches in thickness very pure and elean, with large cubical 

H 2 
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crystalB of brilliant lustre. The analysiB of a Bpecimen taken 
from this part of the vein gave 

Lend 82-20 

Iron 1'50 

SnlphTir 14*00 

Silioft 100 

Tnioe8of8ilm,Ao. ISO 

10000 
SUTer, 618 os. 10 dwt per ton. 

The other branches into which the vein divided itself on 
entering the ^nite were by no means so rich, in some of them 
the galena being a mere trace. The richest and largest branch 
was the one which adhered most nearly to the direction of the 
original vein in the schist^ making with it at the point of 
contact an angle of 150 degrees. The other radiations went off 
at acuter angles and were proportionately less metalliferous^ 
smaller, and sooner fading entirely away. On following these 
in depth, but little change was to be observed. The explora- 
tions m them have not been carried to any considerable depth, 
but as &r as they go they show them to be much the same as 
on the surface, ana surrounded on every side by impregnations 
of galena such as have been described. The result of the study 
of this vein, which it must be remembered is only an example 
of many in the same and neighbouring districts, is that me 
following rule seems to establish itself, namelv, that the part of 
a vein m the metamorphic rock, near to the granite is the 
richest in mineral, i. e. lead, but that the broken-up parts of the 
vein in the granite are richer in silver. 

The cause of this breaking up of a vein when passing 
from one formation into the other, may possibly be found 
in the supposition that the granite in this district is of some- 
what more recent date than in other parts, as its semi- 
porphoritic appearance seems to indicate, and thus being 
erupted at a time when the sedimentary rocks had cooled to a 
certain extent, it caused in them very violent dislocations, 
which are apparent, and also in the consequent rapid cooling of 
itself the cracks were formed which afterwards being filled with 
mineral matter formed the veins in question* 

Next to lead, the most valuable mineral found in the island 
of Sardinia in workable (]^uantities is calamine, and this is found 
only in the Iglesias district. As far as is known to the author, 
calamine has not yet been met with in any of the eastern 
districts of the island, though it has been diligently searched for 
in the more accessible regions near the sea-coast. It is worked 
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to a great extent at the mines of Yieille Montagne near to 
Iglesiasy Duchessa in the Oridda Valley, and many others. lu 
these mines it occurs in immense masses, indeed the Yieille 
Montame more nearly resembles a quarry than a mine. The 
minerfu is generally roasted on the spot, and then shipped at 
Carlo Forte and Oa^liari for the smelters at Swansea and other 
places. There are no remarkable features in the occurrence of 
calamine worth mentioning. A specimen from the Duchessa 
mine gave the following analysis : — 

Zinc .. 54-80 

Iron 1-10 

Lead '20 

Silica 1-80 

Alumina *20 

Carbonic acid, &o 41*90 

100-00 



The export of calamine from Sardinia in the year 1877 was 
reported to have exceeded 60,000 tons. 

iron is the mineral which comes next under consideration. 
The low price which this metal has commanded during the 
last few years has almost closed this branch of mining in 
Sardinia. When, as at present, the rich ores of Elba, not- 
withstanding their ^reat advantages regarding shipment, will 
scarcely pay for working, the Sardinian ores have no chance in 
the market. The only iron mine at present at work in the island 
is the San Leone, situated in the granite formation on the west 
side of the Bay of Cagliari. A lar^e deposit of magnetic iron 
ore of very fine quality is here worked by a French company. 
Many schemes have been advanced for smelting iron in the 
island, as there is plenty of fuel in the forests, the property of 
the Government and the communes, but for some reason it has 
never been seriously started. Indeed the lead-smelting works 
which were once established at two or three places in the 
island did not give any encouragement, as they have all been 
closed. Iron pyrites, specular ore, and hematite, have all been 
discovered in the mountains of the north-eastern part of the 
island, but have not been opened up, nor have the deposits even 
been properly examined. 

Copper, in the form of pyrites, and blue and black copper 
ore, has been found in several parts of the island ; but, as most 
of the deposits were opened up by explorers without the 
necessary capital to carry on the work to success, and also as 
they are for the most part situated in the most inaccessible 
parts of the island, no mines of any consequence have ever 
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been opened^ and at present, owing to the general fall in the 

Srice of metalB, even the explorations have been adandoned. 
^n the eastern side of the island, not far from the village of 
Bonn^j there is a deposit of copper ore known as the Frondio 
mine, which has been partially explored, but the works are 
now at a standstill. A large vein of qoartz, and the usual 
veinstnffi, with copper and iron pyrites, blue carbonate of 
copper, and traces of galena, are to be seen cropping out on 
the side of a steephill of Silurian and metamorpnic formation. 
The vein lies N. W.--8.E., and appears to be perpendicular and 
8 to 12 feet in width at the outcrop. The works consist only 
of a trench cut in the vein about 10 feet in depth, and a 
heading commenced to cut the vein at a depth of about 50 yards 
from the outcrop. This heading had been driven some 80 yards 
towards the vem, but had not reached it when the work was 
stopped. 

Of the metallic ores there remain now only antimony, 
manganese, and blende to be noticed. Traces and indications 
of these minerals abound in several parts of the island, and the 
author has collected many fair specimens in his wanderings 
through the mountainous districts of the eastern part, but as 
yet they have not been worked, nor have these localities been 
properly explored. Antimony exists near the village of Villa 
Salto, and also not far from Sisini, in the south-eastern part of 
the island. There is also a vein with antimonite (tersulphide 
of antimony) a short distance from the village of TuUo m the 
district of Tempio, to the north. In other parts of the island 
specimens have also been found. 

Manganese, in the form of the black oxide, has been found in 
the Silurian formations near to St. Basilic, in the south-eastern, 
and also not far from Bosa, in the western parts of the island. 
In the Lanusei district the author has also found some curious 
specimens in which the threads of oxide of manganese in lime- 
stone rock have the appearance of impressions of leaves. 

Blende has already been mentioned as forming a very 
deleterious ingredient in the lead ores at some of the mines in 
the Iglesias district. It occurs in all parts of the island, alwavs 
in intimate combination with other minerals. Nowhere in the 
island has it been found sufficiently pure to be worked at a 
profit The mineral veins in the argillaceous schists and lime- 
stones of Silurian formation contain a far larger quantity than 
those in the granite. 

Having thus reviewed the metalliferous productions of Sardinia, 
the author now comes to the almost equally important one of 
coal. During the years preceding the present depression of 
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txade» when English ooal, and also freight for it to the Mediter- 
ranean, commanded high prices, a great deal of interest was 
evinced in the subject of the coal and lignite deposits of the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, and amongst others 
the carboniferous deposits of Sardinia, the existence of which 
had long been known, were brought into prominence. The 
central position in the Mediterranean of the port of Cagliari, 
possessing a magnificent harbour, renders it a most appropriate 
place for a coaling station, and if coal of such a quabty as 
would be suitable for use in sea-going steamers could be got 
within easy reach of this port the working of it would not rail 
to be a profitable investment. This was so manifest that con- 
siderable attention was given to it and reports on the Sardinian 
coalfields became plentiful. The author at that time went 
to Sardinia to examine and report upon these coal deposits for 
Messrs. Docwra, who were the contractors for a railwav then 
being made in the island. He took with him adequate boring 
tools and experienced English workmen, so that nothing mi^ht 
be wanting necessary to secure a thorough and exhaustive 
examination. 

It has already been mentioned that a large alluvial valley 
runs through the island, with an arm extending to Iglesias on 
the south-west, and dividing in the northern part towards 
Portotorres and Terranova respectively. Beyond the town of • 
Iglesias, towards the sea, lies what is generally known as the 
^nnesa coal basin, a large tertiaiy deposit of about six miles 
in length by four in breadth. It is in this that the coal was 
first discovered, and here are situated all the pits which have 
ever been worked at a profit. The principal pits are Bacuabis, 
Cortighiana, Terra di CoUu, Fontenamare, and Barbusi. They 
are worked by various persons and companies, and are all in 
the same formation and very closely resemble each other. A 
section of the formation at the Barbusi mine accompanies this 
paper. The coal is both covered and underlaid by a yellow 
argillaceous limestone, tou^h and compact, and forming a good 
roof for the workings. The largest seam of coal found at 
this place was 4 feet 8 inches in thickness, about 3 feet only of 
the centre being good clean coal. The outside of the seam 
both above and below was very shaly and dirty. All the 
lower seams were found to be of an inferior quality to the 
upper one. The tertiary deposit, of which the Gonnesa coal 
basin is formed, is surrounded on three sides by mountains of 
Silurian oriein, and on the west it is bounded by an eruption of 
trachyte and by the sea. The coal beds are more regular, and 
thicker when nearer to the older rocks ; going from them they 
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gradually thin out until towards the centre they die away 
entirely ; the eocene limestones and claTS resting thinned out 
on the Silurian rock and being covered with a deep alluvial 
deposit 

Near the town of Iglesias, a broad band of Silurian rook cuts 
off the valley, and tertiary formation of Gronnesa, from that 
which extends from Iglesias to Oagliari. In this latter yalley 
the author put down a line of borinfi;8, in order to ascertain the 
formation underlying the aUuviai deposits which are the 
surface of these valleys. No trace of coal was met with in the 
centre of this valley. A boring at Musei, 330 feet in depth, 
passed through alternating beds of argillaceous limestone and 
marly clay, until, at the depth mentioned, it reached the 
crystalline rock of the bottom of the valley, but no trace of coal 
was met with, and borings in the direction of Cagliari and 
Oristano had the same result. But around the sides of these 
valleys, at Iglesias, Yillamassagia, Domus Novas, San Gavino, 
Marrubiu, and several other places, traces of coal have been 
met with, but of small size and very inferior quality. So many 
reports had been put in circulation, regarding vast coalfields, 
extending over the whole of these large valleys, by various 
engineers visiting the island (some of whom had ffone as far as 
to CBtimate the amount and value of the coal which they 
supposed existed), that it was neces^try to be exceedingly 
careful in explormg, and the author critically examined every 

Elace where it was possible coal formation could exists and he 
as arrived at the conclusion that except in the valley of 
Gronnesa there exists very little workable coal in the island, and 
also that all the coal which exists has been quietiy formed in 
the bays of ancient seas, under the shelter of the more ancient 
rocks. The outlying portions have been denuded away by the 
waters which aft^^aros covered the beds of coal, and the strata 
which contains them, with alluvial deposits. In the centre of 
the mountains towards the east, from tiie village of Seni 
south-east to Ulassi, there is a chain of small tertiary deposits, 
at a high altitude, overlying, and surrounded by crystalline 
schists, which contain seams of coal resembling anthracite, of 
very fair quality and varying &om 2 to 5 feet in thickness. 
Their inaccessible position, however, renders them at present 
useless, so that beyond a small exploration no work has been 
done on them. 

In appearance this Sardinian tertiary coal has a certain 
resemblance to the true coal of the carboniferous system, being 
hard, compact, and perfectiy black, but with a decided con- 
choidal fracture. It burns with a long, bright smoky flame 
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and a sulphurous odour, it contains a considerable amount of 
gas, and leaves a soft loose-grained coke and not a large quan- 
tity of ash. 

An analysis of a specimen of coal from the Terra di OoUu 
mine showed 

Carbon 41.50 

Volatile matter 4800 

Sulphur 8*60 

Rettidue 6*90 

By the kind permission of the secretary of the company 
some comparative experiments were made at the Fulham Gas- 
works with this coal, of which the following is the result : — 

The Bbbult of Expebiuxnts madb with SABDnriAH Goal oompabid wrra 

A SOOTOH AND TwO EkOUSH OOAL8. 



Cubic feet of gas per iaa 
Coke peroeni. 



Heating power 
Specific gravity 
Ash in coal 
„ coke 
Bulphor in coal 
Power of gas 



units 



> percent 



candlea 



Sardinian. 



9500 
56 
12493-64 
1-202 
6-47 
11-50 
8-85 
15 



Scotch. 



8900 
58 
12764-40 
1-275 
9'16 
14-18 
2-64 
16 



Newcutle. 



10200 
67 
12986-00 
1-265 
4-20 
6-50 
1-50 
16 



Lancashire. 



12500 
65 
13296-65 
1-240 
5-44 
8-06 
2-00 
20 



The experiments from which the above table was formed 
were conducted with e^ery care, and the result may be taken 
to establish the value of the Sardinian coal as compared with 
the others, but it must be remembered that the sample used 
was a very good one» and also that laboratory experiments will 
always give better results than can be expected in actual 

Sractiee. The value of the coal as a marketable article 
epends on its proportionate value compared with the English 
coal with which it has to compete. A^ a gas coal, though it 
contains a large quantity of gas, it is nearly useless on account 
of the laree per centage of sulphur it contains. A trial of it 
made in the gasworks at Cagliari had most unpleasant results. 
As a steam coal it has been used, and with a certain amount of 
success^ but since English coal has fallen in price, the use of 
Sardinian coal, both on the railway and by 6t€«imers, has been 
abandoned. The disadvantages are, That its heating power is 
not equal to that of English coal ; that it takes considerably 
more room for stowage of an equal weight; with a 'strong 
dtaught it burns away too rapidly; and also the sulphur is very 
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deleterious. Altogether it may be taken at 60 per cent, of the 
value of English coal (in cases in which it can oe used at all), 
so that when English coal in Cagliari cost 50«. per ton and the 
Sardinian coed 208., there was, taking it at the above ratio, a 
saving of 108. per ton. But now that the English coal can be 
delivered there at 258. or less, the inferior article is quite out 
of the market for steam purposes. For foundry use, for roast- 
ing calamine, and other purposes of a like nature in the island, 
it is still in considerable aemand ; and, should the true coal 
of northern countries again rise to anything like its former 
price, Sardinian coal may still have a useful niture in store for 
it. The island of Sardinia itself, when opened up by railway 
and road construction, and its proverbial unhealthiness dispelled 
by cultivation, will in time take its place as one of the most 
fertile islands, and one of the richest mineralogical countries in 
Europe. 



APPENDIX. 



LAWS, DECREES, AND REGULATIONS RELATING 
TO MINING OPERATIONS IN THE OLD KINGDOM OP 

SARDINIA. 

Translated from the Italian by CHARLES J. ALFOBD, M.&E. 
LawofN(mfiiber20ik,lS69. Xb. 8755. 

Abtiolb 1. 

Supervision of Mines by Oovemment. 

All matters relating to mines, quarries, and workings are placed 
under the jorisdiction of the Minister of Pablio Works. 

Artiolb 2. 

The territory of the State is divided into seven mineralogical 
districts, as per Table A attached to the present law. The number 
and constitution of these districts are abk to be varied bj a Royal 
Decree, should it be necessary to do so for the good of the State. 

Abtiolk 3. 

Eveiy mineralogical district will have an office presided over by an 
Engineer appointed in the same manner as all other Civil Engineers 
of the Government, and he will be assisted by another tedinieal 
employe. 
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Abtiolb 4. 

The Himster of Public Works will appoint an Inspector of Mines, 
selected from the Engineers, who will have nnder his orders one or 
more assistants. 

Abtiolb 6. 

The duty of these Engineers is to see that the law, and the regn« 
lations of the Minister are properly carried out in their respective 
districts. To this effect they will, on their annual visits, also in the 
extraordinary inspections, carefully observe the manner in which the 
work of all mines and quarries is being conducted, both with regard 
to the security of persons, and also to the proper working in the 
interests of both the Gh)vemment and the proprietors. 

They will also inspect, in the interests of public health and safety, 
the establishments and workshops used for the preparation of the 
product of the mine or quarry. 

They are obliged to report any infraction of the present law which 
they may happen to find out. 

Abtiolb 6. 
A regulation approved by Boyal Decree will determine the con- 
ditions of the first admission of persons into this spedal service, and 
their subsequent duties. 

Abtiolb 7. 

TheOaimeU ofMkiea. 

A '^Oouncil of Mines** is to be instituted under the superintendence 
of the Minister of Public Works. This Council will be composed of 
not less than six, or more than eight members, selected from the 
legal members of the ^ Council of State," from the members of the 
" Boyal Academy of Sciences," and of the ^ Boyal Institute of Science, 
Letters, and Art." Also from among persons skilled in mining and 
mineralogy. 

The Inspector of Mines will become a member of the Council, ex 
officio. 

An official of the Minister of Public Works will be appointed 
Secretary to the CounciL 

Abtiolb 8. 

The members of the Council of Mines shall be nominated by the 
King. 

They remain in office six years. 

Every three years half are removed, but may be re-elected. 

At the first triennial meeting it shall be decided by lot which of 
the Cotmcil may be re-elected. 

Abtiolb 9. 
The Minister of Public Works will be ex«officio President of the 
Council. 
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A Yioe-President will be elected by the members and nominated 
bj the King eveiy year. 

Abtiolb 10. 

The Council will give its opinion in oases determined by the law, 
and will always meet at the request of the Minister. It will also be 
called npon to prepare projects of instruction and the regulations 
necessary to ensure the proper execution of the law and regularity of 
the sendee. The vote of the Oouncil is *' oonsultino " (not decisive 
until confirmed by law). 

The vote and opinion of the Oouncil is always to be accompanied 
by a statement of the reasons on which it is based. 

Aatiolb 11. 

Members of the Council resident outside the capital, will be paid 
their travelling expenses, as allowed by the Inspector of the Civil 
Service. 

Article 12. 

No member of the Oouncil shall have any interest directly, or 
indirectly, in any mine or other work coining under the jurisdiction 
of this Act. 

The Government Engineers are not, under any circumstances, 
allowed to take part in any mining operations or work of any kind 
in their respective districts, which comes under this Act, or under 
the jurisdiction of their respective offices. 

Abtiols 18. 
OlasrificcUion of Works. 

The working of mineral substances affected by the present law is 
divided into two classes. 

Cla88 1. — ^Mines consisting of veins, beds, or masses of mineral 
from which are extracted gold, silver, platinum, iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, nickel, mercury, man- 
ganese, and other metals; sulphur, sulphate of iron, sulphate of 
copper, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of magnesia, and sulphate of 
alumina; also alumina, bitumen, asphalt, graphite, antracite, copro- 
lites, and lignite. 

Quarries. 

Class 2.—Comprises peat diggings, quarries of sand and fireclay, 
of stone for construction purposes or ornament, limestone, plaster of 
Paris, dates, potters' clay, miUstone, brick earth, clays and marls of 
various kinds, pozzolana, gravel, ballast, quartz, barytine, fluorspar, 
and all other rocks and minerals that are not themselves metals or 
the product of metals or combustibles, or comprised in the before- 
mentioned first class. 
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Abtiolk 14. 

Salt. 

The present law is not to be applied to salt, either mineral or 
evaporated. 

Abtiolb 15. 

BegukUioni regarding Minerals comprised in Claee 1. 

No mine may be worked (venire cultivate) except under a Boyal 
Ooncession. 

From the date of the Act of Ooncesmon, the mine becomes a 
new property, perpetoal, disposable, and transferable like any other 
property, excepting only when the power of transfer is limited by the 
Act of Concession. 

Abholb 16. 

Mines are ** Beni immobili " (not removable from nnder the juris- 
diction of Italian law), so also are all buildings, machines, ^afts, 
galleries, and other works appertaining thereto in conformity with 
tile Oivil Law. 

Abtiou 17. 

All plant used on the mine are considered to be ^* Beni mobili " 
(removable from under the jurisdiction of the Italian law), including 
also horses used in the interior of the mine. 

Abticli 18. 
Material extracted, stones, and other portable articles, are ^ Beni 
mobili." 

Abtiolx 19. 

Shares in any company or interest formed to work a mine are 
"BenimobilL" 

Abtiolb .0. 

On the ExplaraHon and Opening up of the Mine. 

Those persons only are considered to be the explorers of a mine, in 
the sense and for the effect of this Act, who have a permission to 
undertake it from the Government. 

Permieaion of Eeeplaration. 

The said permission may be obtained without the consent of the 
proprietor of the land. 

Abtiolb 21. 

Any person wishing to obtain the permissioo to explore for minerals 
shall give to the ^ Intendente del Oiroondario " a demand, stating 

Name and address of applicant in fuU. 

Minerals for which exploration is to be made. 

Situation and limits of the place in which the exploration is to be 
made. 
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Nature of work proposed to be done. 

Name in full, and residence of the proprietor of the land. 

When the exploration is to be made in a place which has not 
before been touched, a declaration of the consent of the proprietor is 
to be attached to the demand, if such consent can be obtained. 

Abtiolb 22. 

The '^ Intendente " will order the publication of the demand in the 
commune, wherein the place in question is situated, and this publica- 
tion is to be made for not less thui ten days, during which time any 
persons who have any objection to make to the* granting of the per- 
mission, are to present their reasons for so objecting, at the office of 
the « Intendente.'' 

At the expiration of this time the Engineer of Mines will give his 
opinion as to the probable success of the exploration, and on the 
conditions which he considers should be imposed on the explorers, 
before or after the presentation of the plans, whiidi after the advice of 
the Engineer may be ordered by the ^ Intendente." 

The ** Intendente " will then send the application, with all papers 
relating thereto, to the Governor of the Province, who will, after due 
examination, give^ or refuse, the permission of exploration. 

Abtxolb 23. 

Against the Decree of the Governor of the Province, application 
may always be made to the Minister of Public Works, whose decision 
is final. 

Abtiou 24. 

The permission of exploration will be given for a certain time, 
which in any case is not to exceed two years. 

If at the expiration of this time the mine has not been sufficiently 
explored, the permission may be renewed for one year. 

Abtiolb 25. 

The Governor of the Province has power to revoke the permission 
in case the work of exploration is not commenced within three months 
after the date of the Decree giving it, and also if the work be not 
proceeded with during any three consecutive months whilst it lasts, 
unless such stoppage of work be caused by ^ Force majeure." 

Abtiolb 26. 

The Decree giving the permission, and if it be revoked, the Decree 
revoking it, must be published in the same manner, and in the same 
place as was the demand. 

Abtiolb 27. 

^ The explorer must have a legal residence in the neighbourhood of 
his works. 
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Abtiolb 28. 

The explorer may not sell or transfer his permission to any other 
party, wiuont nulang a declaration to the " ^tendente." 

This cession, or sale, mlL in no case relieye him from his personal 
obligations and charges regarding the permission. 

The person to whom the permission is ceded or sold, most also 
have a legal residence in the district. 

Abtiolb 29. 

The explorer will be obliged to pay all damages caused by the 
work of exploration. Articles 78, 79, 80, 81, and 82 of the present 
law being applicable also to him. 

llie proprietor of the land on which the exploration is to be 
carried on, may oblige the explorer to give adequate security of his 
ability to cover damage done, either by agreement made before a 
notary, or by a deposit of money or Qovomment stock. 

If the parties cannot agree, the '^ Intendente " will, after taking 
legal advice, fix by Decree the amount of deposit, which done, the 
work may commence. 

ASTIOLB 80. 
Any other disagreement between the explorer and the proprietor 
of the land regarding the validity of the agreement, or the amount of 
the security, shall be settled by the Oonrts of Justice. 

Abtiolb 31. 

No permission of exploration will give the right to explore in any 
place surrounded by a wall, in courtyards or gardens, without the 
formal consent of the proprietor. Nor will it give a right to bore, 
sink shafts, or make galleries or tunnels within 100 metres of any 
dwelling house, or any plape surrounded by a wall appertaining to 
the said dwelling house, or within 40 metres of any otiier place sur- 
rounded by a wall. 

The proprietor of the land exploring on his own property must 
observe the same law with regard to places belonging to ouiers. 

Abtiolb 82. 

Works of exploration are not to be undertaken within 20 metres of 
the public road, or in land which overhangs or is under any public 
road, without a special leave from the "Intendente," who, on the 
advice of the Engineer of the Government, will order the precautions 
necessary for public security. 

The same dispositions are applicable if explorations are undertaken 
within 100 metres of any canal, aqueduct, watercourse, or mineral 
spring. 

Abtiolb 88. 

No proprietor of the land is allowed to explore for minerals within 
tibe limits of any concession, without the permission of the Con«- 
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oeBsioimairey or, if such permissioii CMmot be obtamed, without an 
ftuthorization from the GbTernmenl 

Snch an authoriaatioii may be giTen by a Decree of the Minister of 
Fttblic Works, aftw Articles 21 and 22 have been complied with, and 
the case heard by the Coonoil of Mines. 

Abtioli 34. 
The explorer is not able to dispose of any mineral extracted, with- 
out having obtained an authorization from tibe Gbvemment. 

Abtiolb 35. 
When the existence of the mine, and the possibility of its being 
worked are sufficiently proYed, the Goycmor will, on the demand of 
the explorer, conmiission the Government Engineer of Mines to visit 
the place and to make a report thereon, when the mine may be 
declured opened and concessionable by a Decree of the Minister of 
Public Works, after hearing the report of the Qovemment Engineer, 
and the opinion of the Council of Mines. 

Abtiolb 36. 
After the mine is declared opened, until the concession be given, 
tiie explorer may oontinne work, conforming to any conditions which 
may be given him. 

Abtiolb 87. 
Any contravention of Articles 27, 28, 31, 82, 83, 84 will be 
punished by a fine of from five to fifty fbmcs, without prejudice to 
any indemnity which may be claimed by injured parties. 

Abtiolb 38. 
The ConccMion of a Mine, 

Any individual, whether he bo a citizen of the State or not, or any 
company legally constituted may obtain the concession of a mine, 
proinded they can prove themselves able to carry on the work, and to 
undertake the obligations imposed by the Act of Ooncession. 

The concession ma^ be given to more individuals than those 
making the demand, in which case they will be individually and 
collectively responsible for all the obligations which may result 
therefrom. 

Abtiolb 39. 

The concession may only be had of mines which have been declared 
opened and are otherwise concessionable. 

Abtiolb 40. 
The persons who opened up the mine, or their rightful successors, 
will have the first right to the concession of the mine; the Ad- 
ministration seeing tlutt the conditions of Article 38 are fulfilled. 
The persons wishing for a concession must, within six months after 
the mine has been declared opened under Article 35, present their 
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demand for the concession in the form prescribed by Article 42. 
Should the six months be allowed to pass without the demand being 
made, unless under conditions settled by the Administration, the 
Minister of Public Works wiU, on the advice of the Council of Mines, 
issue a Decree declaring the parties to have forfeited all right to 
preference in obtaining the concession. In this case the opener of 
the mine may have a right to some payment which will be charged to 
the Concessionnaire and will be determined by the Act of Concession. 
This payment will always be determined as regarding the value of 
work done, and not as the value of mineral extracted and left 
disposable on the mine. 

Abtiols 41. 

After the issue of the Decree mentioned in the preceding Article, 
the Governor of the Province will give public notice that the mine is 
to be concessioned. 

The publication of this notice is to be made in conformity with 
Article 43, and must indicate the nature and situation of the mine. 

Article 42. 

Every demand for a concession will be addressed to the Gk)vemorof 
the Province in which the mine is situated. 

This demand must be accompanied by a correct plan on which the 
limits of the required concession are distinctly shown. This plan is 
to be made on a scale of not less than 1 in 4000. The applicant 
must also present the necessary documents to prove that he is eligible 
to receive the concession, as required by Article 88. 

Abtiolb 43. 

After the Govenunent Engineer of the district has certified to the 
correctness of the plan, and recognized the limits of the required con- 
cession on the ground, the Governor will order that the demand be 
published for three consecutive weeks in the chief town of the 
province at the door of the office of the Tntendente, and in all com- 
munes in which the limits of the desired concession lie, also that it 
be published in the leading newspapers of the province, and in the 
official print of the kingdom, all the charges for publication being 
borne by the applicant. 

The certificate that this publication has been made is to be attached 
to the demand. 

Abtiolk 44. 

Within thirty days after the last of the publications prescribed by 
the preceding Article, the Intendente will receive all persons opposing 
the denumd, and take down a statement of their objections in a 
particular register. These objections will be notified to the parties 
interested, and a time fixed for them to be answered. This register, 
and all other matters relating to opposition, will be open to inspection 
at the office of the Intendente. 
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Abtiolb 45. 

Shonld other parties make a demand at the same time for a con- 
cession of the same place, it will be treated as simply an opposition 
to the other, except so far as it relates to land not comprised in the 
limits of the other, in which case it will be considered as a new 
demand. 

Abtiolk 46. 

At the expiration of the thirty days, as per Article 44, the 
Intendente will take advice of the Oovemment Engineer of Mines of 
the district, and will then forward the demand, with his opinion 
thereon, and all matters reUting thereto, to the Gbvemor of the 
Province, for the proposition to be made to the Minister, 

Abtiolb 47. 
Any opposition will be admissible before the Minister up to the 
time of the issuing of the Boyal Decree for the concession. 

Notice of opposition will be given to the parties interested, who 
will be able to reply. 

Abtiolb 48. 

Any opposition made against the demand on the part of a previous 
Concessionnaire, or his legal successors, will be referred to the ordinary 
Tribunal. 

Abtiolb 49. 

When there is no opposition, or when it has been settled, a 
definitive concession will be given by Boyal Decree, after the opinion 
of the Council of Mines has been tiJsen, and the matter heard by the 
Council of State. 

Abtiolb 50. 

The Boyal Decree of the concession will indicate the full name, 
profession, and residence (which for all legal purposes must be in the 
district in which the mine is situated) of the Concessionnaire ; also the 
situation and nature of the mine, the proposed mode of working, the 
amount payable to the Government, as per Article 59. Also all other 
obligations and duties which the Concessionnaire is to take upon him- 
self by virtue of the concession. 

The Boyal Decree will also fix the extent and limits of the con- 
cession, which in no case is to exceed 400 hectares, and this is to be 
accurately and distinctly drawn on a plan whidi is to be attached to 
the Act of Concession. 

Abtiolb 51. 

One Concessionnaire, whether he be a private individual or the 
representative of a legally constituted company, may obtain any 
number of concessions with the obligation of holding them all in 
active work. 

Abtiolb 52. 

The Concessionnaire must, within three months from the date of 
the Boyal Decree, pass before the Intendente of the district an act of 
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Bubmifision to the conditions imposed by the concession. Whenever 
the Goncessionnaire is not also the actual opener of the mine, he most 
produce a certificate that the opener of the mine has been satisfied, 
or, that a sum of money has been deposited equal to the indemnity 
required by the Act of Concession. (See Article 40.) 

Abtiolb 68. 
The accomplishment of the deposit stated in the preceding Article 
will give a full right to the concession. 

Abtiolb 54. 
The Boyal Decree of the concession is to be published at the 
expense of the Goncessionnaire, in all the communes wherein the mine 
lies, and to be entered in the registers of the same. 

Abtiolb 55. 
Working a mine without having first obtained the concession will 
be punish^ by a fine of from 50 to 500 francs, without prejudice to 
the confiscation of the mineral extracted, or to the recovery of 
damages by other parties. 

Abtiolb 56. 
This publication and delimitation is also required on the part of 
the Government when they intend to undertake the working of a mine 
on their own account. 

Abtiolb 57. 
From the day on which the concession of the mine is given, the 
mine becomes an entirely separate property £rom that of the surface 
ground. 

Abtiolb 58. 

On the OhligatioTis and BighU resuUingfrom the Conceuion. 

Every right and privilege resulting to the proprietor of the mine 
from his concession, is like the mine itself a property " immobili " 
(not removable £rom under the jurisdiction of Italian law). (See 
Article 16.) 

Abtiolb 59. 

Every concession will pay annually to the Government a fixed tax 
and also a proportional one. 

Abtiolb 60. 
The fixed tax will be fifty centesimi for every hectare of superficies 
over which the concession extends, and is in no case to be less than 
twenty francs. 

Abtiolb 61. 
The proportional tax will be five per cent, of the net produce of the 
mine, and will be determined every year by the Government on ther 
proposition of the Engineer of Mines. 

I 2 
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The net product of the mine is the valne of the extracted mineral, 
deducting the expenses of working the mine, preparation of the ore 
for sale, of transport, and of ventiLition and drainage of the mine. 
The expenses of administration, of constmction, interest on capital, 
and all outlays of that description are not to be deducted. 

Abtiolb 62. 

The proportional tax may be converted, for a specified time, into a 
fixed payment. 

A convention to this effect made between the Minister of Finance 
and the Gonceasionnaire of the mine, with the approval of the Minister 
of Public Works, will be approved in the form prescribed for contracts 
with the Central Administration. 

Abtigle 63. 

The Qovemment have power to remit the proportional tax, in total 
or in part, in consideration of the proprietor of the mine having 
incurred heavy extraordinary expenses in working, or having suffered 
losses by accident not occuring from any negligence or fault in the 
working. Snch remittance of tax is to be mMle by Boyal Decree 
after the application has been heard by the Council of Mines and the 
Council of State. 

Article 64. 

The Concessionnaire will keep a register of the quantity and value 
of the mineral extracted from tibe mine, and also regular accounts of 
all expenses incurred in the extraction of such mineraL These 
accounts and registers will be open to the inspection of certain 
officials. In the month of January of each year the Concessionnaire 
will send to the Intendente del Circondario, an extract of these 
accounts on a form prescribed by the Administration. 

Abtiolb 65. 

The Concessionnaire will make (on a scale of 1 in 500) two 
plans of all work done in the mine, one of which will be sent to the 
Government Engineer of the district. 

In the month of January of each year these plans are to be fully 
marked up and compared. 

Abtiole 66. 
The Concessionnaire, by not sending in the accounts and plans, as 
required by the preceding Articles, renders himself liable to a fine 
of from 6 to 50 francs, and in case of any falsification of either of 
them, to a fine of from 51 to 500 francs. 

Abtiolb 67. 

The Concessionnaire, worker, or manager of tho mine, will give to 

the Government Engineer all facilities for inspecting the workings 

of the mine, and also the plans and accounts, as mentioned in 

Articles 64 and 65, and will give him all necessary information 
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relating to the working of the mine. In case of any refnsal the 
Ooncegsionnaire will be liable to a fine of from 51 to 200 francs, and 
the Engineer may call in the assistance of the local authorities and 
the police. 

Abtiolk 68. 

On Dividing a Mining Property. 

A concessioned mine may not be sold, let, or divided without an 
authorization given by Boyal Decree on the opinion of the Cknmcil of 
Mines and the Council of State. 

Abtiolb 69. 
Should the heirs of a Concessionnaire desire to keep the mine as a 
joint property, the work must be put under one direction, and the 
mine worked as one interest, as required by Article 72. 

Abtiolb 70. 

If the Concessionnaire or his heirs wish to divide the mine, they 
must present to the Intendente a demand accompanied by a plan of 
the ground on a scale of not less than 1 in 4000, and a plan of the 
worMngs of the mine on a scale of not less than 1 in 500. 

The Litendente, after having procured all the necessary information 
on the subject, will send the demand, with all papers relating thereto, 
and the opinion of the Government Engineer of the district, to the 
Provincial Governor, who will forward the same, with his opinion 
thereon, to Uie Minister of Public Works, who, after the matter has 
been heard by the Council of Mines and the Council of State, may 
reoonmiend the division to be approved of by Boyal Decree. 

Abtiolb 71. 

The Boyal Decree will determine the manner of the division, 
the work belonging to each division, and the parts of the taxes and 
other obligations fJlotted to each of the parties. 

After the passing of the Boyal Decree, the parties concerned must 
give in an act of submission thereto, in conformity with Article 52, 
when they will be considered as separate Concessionnaires. 

Abtiolb 72. 
Bepresentaiion of the Proprietor a. 

Whenever the concession of a mine belongs to a company or to 
diverse persons, they must show, at the request of the Governor, that 
they have made proper arrangements whereby all the works are put 
under one direction and are worked in one interest, and also that their 
representative has been properly nominated with power of attorney 
before the Secretary of the Intendente. If within the time allowed 
by the Governor, the above regulation be not complied with, the 
Minister of Public Works may order the suspension of work on all 
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or any part of the oonoession, and if neoessary appoint a person to 
adminiBter the property on aoconnt of tlie OonoessionnaireB and at 
their expense. 

Abtiolb 73. 

Joifd Worldng of Separate Ooncesdons. 

When from the &nlt of one system of working not being followed 
in mines adjoining one another, but included in separate oonoessions, 
the work is not being carried out properly, or any danger is incurred 
to persons, the work of these parts of the mines may be put under one 
direction by a Government order, made by Royal Decree on the 
opinion of the Ooundl of Mines and the Council of State, after hear- 
ing the interested parties. 

The interested parties may, if they can agree, nominate the 
Administration of the part in which they had a common interest. 

In eyent of the interested parties not being able to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion as to the method of joint working, then the 
Minister of Public Works will appoint an officer at their expense, 
who will carry on the work of the jMurt in question in such manner as 
may be determined by the Council of Mines. The Minister will in 
this case also provide for the proper division of the expenses and 
profits of the part in question among the parties interested. 

Abtioli 74. 

To enforce the carrying out of the preceding Article the parties 
may be summoned before the law courts, but i£e work is not to be 
suspended. 

Abugli 76. 
Public Works. 

Whenever from any cause the workings of one mine are damaged 
by the working of another, or in case work done in one mine becomes 
useful to another mine, by draining water, or any other cause, then 
the one Concessionnaire may demand compensation of the other. 

Abtiolb 76. 

In case of any work necessary for public security, or for the 
security of the mines being necessary, the same may be required to be 
done jointly by the Concessiomudres concerned. 

Artiolb 77. 

The combination for carrying out works as per preceding Article 
will be established by Eoyal Decree, after the matter has been heard 
by the Council of State and the Council of Mines : and in every case 
the Administration may proceed against the parties interested. 
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Abtiolb 78. 

Damages, 

The ConoeBsionnaires of mines are in every case responsible, for 
damages caused by their works. 

Abtiole 79. 

In the case of work of long duration, and where it is not posaible 
in one year to restore the land to its original condition, the indemnity 
may be assessed as double the nett product of the land damaged or 
provisionally occupied. Whenever the occupation of land for works 
shall exceed one year the proprietors may oblige the Ooncessionnaire 
to purchase the same. 

Abtiole 80. 

The proprietor of the surface ground may oblige the Ooncession- 
naire to acquire the whole of any piece of land which may have been 
in great part damaged by the working of a mine. 

Abtiole 81. 
If the workings of a mine extend under any habitation, under any 
closed place, or nnder the workings of any other mine, or in their 
immediate vicinity; the Ooncessionnaire may be obliged to lodge 
caution money as a guarantee against possible damage. 

Abtiolb 82. 
The Ooncessionnaire may obtain back his caution money as soon as 
he can prove that his work has been carried out without any damage 
having occurred. 

Abtiolb 83. 
Any works which may be necessary to be made outside the limits 
of the concession for the adequate drunage or ventilation of the mine 
may in certain cases be declared works of public utility and regulated 
by the laws relating thereto. 

Abtiolb 84 

Security of Mines. 

Whenever £rom any cause damage to life or property is to be feared, 
the Government Engineer will on his becoming aware of the fact, 
make a report to the Qovemment giving his opinion on the means 
which should be employed to avert the same. 

Abtiolb 85. 

The Governor will then summon the proprietor of the mine, and 

state to him what measures he considers necessary to be taken. In 

case of any resistance on the part of those interested, the Decree of the 

(Governor may not be enforced without the approval of the Minister. 
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The Gbyemor may in the mean time, at the instance of the Engineer, 
order the work of the mine to be Buspended. 

Abtiolb 86. 

Whenever the Oovemment Engineer may find that the workings of 
a mine are in such a condition that it is not possible properly to pro- 
vide for the security of persons, he will make a report on the subject 
to the Governor of the I^ovince, who will summon the proprietors of 
the mine and hear their explanation. 

Should the proprietors refuse to obey this summons, the Governor 
may order the mine to be closed, and proceed against them with the 
assistance of the Engineer. The observations and judgments of 
experts are to be embodied in " proces verbal," which the Governor 
will send to the Minister of Public Works, accompanied by his 
opinion on the case. The Minister, after the matter has been heard 
by the Council of Mines, will pronounce definitively. 

Abtiolb 87. 
Should the proprietors of the mine not conform to the above- 
mentioned Act during the time fixed by the Act, the Intendente may 
instruct the Government Engineer of the district to take charge of the 
mine, and carry out the necessary work at the expense of the pro- 
prietors. In this case the mineral extracted, or found on the mine, or 
m the magazines, may be sold to pay expenses. 

Abtiole 88. 

Ohildren under the age of ten years are prohibited from going 
into, or working in any mine under a penalty of from 5 to 10 francs. 

Abtiolb 89. 

Accidents. 

In case of any accident, by which any person is killed or danger- 
ously injured, occurring in a mine or in any place connected therewith, 
the persons in charge are immediately to inform the Sindac of the 
commune, and the Government Engineer of the district. 

Abtiolb 90. 

The same information is to be given, in case of an accident com- 
promising the safety of the workings of the mine, or the surface 
property. The contravention of either of the preceding Articles will 
be punished by a fine of from 5 to 50 finincs. 

Abtiolb 91. 

Ih every case the Engineer is to go to the place and, either by 
himself, or with the assistance of the Sindac, or other officials, make a 
" proces verbal " on the accident, stating the causes which occasioned it. 

The Sindac or police officers may nominate some expert to visit 
the works and support their opinion in the ^ proces verbal," which is 
then to be sent to the Governor of the Province. 
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Abticlb 92. 
Whenever the Sindao or police officers are informed in any manner 
that a serious accident has occnrred, they are at once to report the 
matter to their saperiors, and, with the assistance of the Government 
Engineer, if he be present, take all necessary measures to guard 
against further danger. For this purpose, they may use the tools, 
horses, and men of the mine, and have power to give the necessary 
orders. The work necessary to secure public saiety is to be put 
under the direction of the Government Engineer, or, in his absence, 
under some competent person appointed by the Intendente. 

Abtiolb 98. 
The proprietor or manager of any mine, near to that in which an 
accident occurs, must give every assistance in his power. By neglect- 
ing to do so he renders himself liable to a penalty of 50 to 300 &uiC8, 
without prejudice to any action for indemnity. 

Abtiolb 94. 
The expenses of attending to wounded men, repairing damages, and 
every other expense resulting from any accident is to be borne by the 
proprietors of the mine, without prejudice to any action for damages, 
or to the recovery of fines. 

Abtiolb 95. 

The proprietors of a mine are required to keep on the spot all 
necessary medicines and appliances for giving assistance in case of 
accident, and also to keep in their pay a surgeon ; in conformity 
with orders which, regarding various cases, will be given them by the 
Administration. 

One surgeon may attend several mines, when they are in a con- 
venient vicinity to each other. 

Contravention of the orders of the Administration on the above 
points, will be punished by a fine of from 50 to 200 francs. 

Abtiolb 96. 

On ihe Ahandanment of a Mine by Express DedarcUion. 

When a Ooncessionnaire or proprietor of a mine wishes to abandon 
the same he must make a formal declaration to that effect, to the 
Governor of the Province, which will be inscribed in the registers 
mentioned in Article 4A of the present law. 

Abtiolb 97. 
No conditions whatever are to be attached to the above declaration. 

Abtiolb 98. 
From the day on which the declaration mentioned in Article 96 is 
presented, the proprietor is not allowed to make any more excavation 
in tiie mine or to alter its state. He must also leave intact all work 
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necessary to the presenration of the mine, and the means of getting 
access to the workings, bat should the mine be ooncessioned anew to 
another person^ihe original holder may recover from him the value of 
work so left. 

Abtioli 99. 

The contravention of the above Article will be punished by a fine of 
100 to 500 francs, and the offender may also be compelled to restore 
the mine to its original condition. 

Abtioli 100. 

Immediately that the declaration required by Article 96 is registered, 
the Governor is to order the Oovemment Engineer of the district to 
proceed to the place and make a complete report thereon, verifying 
the plans of the workings, and reporting also on the security thereof. 
A " proces verbal " will be made out on every case, and transmitted 
to the Governor, who will order any precautions that may be necessary, 
and fix a time within which the work i6 to be executed by the pro- 
prietor or at his expense. 

Abtioli 101. 

An extract of the register mentioned in Article 96, indicating the 
name of the retiring proprietor, and the nature and situation of the 
mine, is to be publii^ed in the places and manner prescribed by 
Artiide 48. 

Abticlb 102. 

Within one month after the publication, the Governor will send to 
the Minister of Public Works, the register of the renunciation, 
accompanied by his opinion thereon, and that of the Government 
Engineer. 

Abticlb 103. 

Should there be any opposition offered by any parties, the Minister 
will suspend his decision until the case has been decided by a com- 
petent tribunal. 

Abticlb 104. 

If there is no opposition, or no result from it, the renunciation will 
be accepted by a Boyal Decree, after the matter has been heard by the 
Council of Mines and the Oouncil of State. 

Abticlb 105. 

From the date of the acceptation of his renunciation the retiring 
proprietor will be free from all obligations imposed by the concession 
except such as may include the rights of a third party. 

Abticlb 106. 

The Boyal Decree issued under Article 104 is to be entered ih the 
register of the Of&ce of Mortgages, as provided by the civil law in the 
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case of transfer of property, and extracts therefrom are to be inserted 
in the official joumalB of the province and kingdom. 

Abtiolb 107. 

If after these formalities are completed, no claims are made against 
the estate on acoonnt of mortgages, within the time fixed by the law 
for them to be cleared np, then the office will issue a certificate to 
that effect, and the mine is then free to receiye a new concession. 

Abtiolb 108. 

If on the contrary any claims are proved against the estate, the 
creditors may obtain a judgment for a sale in the Tribunal of the 
Gircondario, always observing the conditions and obligations imposed 
by the concession, by the present law, and by the civil law. 

Abtiolb 109. 

The proceeds of the sale, after deducting all taxes and payments 
due by the old Oonoessionnaire to the State, and the legal expenses of 
the auction, are to be divided amongst the creditors, as the civil law 
directs. 

Abtiolb 110. 

Should no purchaser be found for the mine, the Tribunal will 
pronounce sentence, declaring the mine to fall, without any liabilities, 
into the possession of the Government, and this sentence after the 
expiration of the time allowed for appeal to the Oourt of Cassation 
against the sentence, will place the mine in the position provided for 
by Article 107, excepting only the rights of creditors over certain 
parts of the property, as per Article 116. 

The sentence of tiie Tribunal must be notified to the Minister of 
Public Works, and entered in the registers of the Office of Mortgages. 

Abtiolb 111. 

On the Abandofmeni of a Mine hy Oeanng to Work it. 

In case a mine is found abandoned, or that no work has been done 
in it for more than two years, then the Minister of Public Works, on 
the advice of die Oounoil of Mines, may suspend the concession by 
issuing a Decree in the same manner as prescribed for injunctions. 

Abtiolb 112. 

Whenever this injunction remains without effect, the Government 
Engineer will report on the circumstances by means of a '< proces 
verbal," when the Minister of Public Works will revoke the con* 
cession. 

The Decree revoking the concession is to be published as provided 
in Article 43. 
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Abtioli 118. 

A time of thirty days will be allowed for the parties interested to 
appeal to the Oounoil of State against the Decree of the Minister. 

Abtiolb 114. 

The Decree of the Minister, or the decision of the Cooncil of State, 
revoking the concession is to be notified, as provided for by Article 
106. 

Artigli 115. 

Daring the time fixed for clearing up liabilities, the mine will be 
sold by auction according to law. 

Abticlb 116. 

After the sale has taken place, if there be fonnd a purchaser or not, 
the Articles 109 and 110 will come into force, as in the case of a 
mine volmitarily abandoned, but the Ooncessionnaire, who will be 
declared to have no farther rights to the mine, will have a right to 
remove such property as horses, machinery, &c., that may be con- 
sidered of no further use in working the mine, provided such removal 
does no damage to the property. The right is reserved to the 
Administration to retain, at an estimated price, any property which 
they may consider necessary. 

In every case the property must first pay the taxes, and obligations, 
due £rom the date of expropriation. 

Artiolb 117. 
Ultimate Lapse of the Concession, 

If within two years from the time of the action of Articles 110 and 
116, the mine is not worked, sold, or reconcessioned, but still remains 
in the hands of the Government, then the land comprised within its 
limits will become free of every obligation resulting from the con- 
cession, 

Abtiolb 118. 

Dispositions referring to existing Interests at the time of passing 
the present Law. 

Aaj person having a right of proprietorship to any mine at the 
time of passing the present Act, must, within two years, send to the 
Governor of the Province a statement of his name and residence, the 
nature and situation of the mine, and the titie of his right thereto ; 
and this statement must be accompanied by the original, or an 
authorized copy, of his titie deeds. 

Any person not conforming with this regulation, will forfeit all 
right to any mining property he may be possessed oil This regula- 
tion is not applicable to concessions made by Boyal Letters Patent, or 
to concessions made by Boyal Edict of June 80th, 1840. 
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Abtioub 119. 

All proprietors coming tmder the preoeding Artiole whose pro- 
perties exceed the limit of 400 hectares, mnst, within two years from 
the time of passing the present law, hring their limits within that 
scope, or divide the property into seyeral concessions. And within 
that time they must send in the statement required hy Article 118, 
accompanied hy a plan of their workings on a scale of 1 to 500, and 
also a plan of the surface land on a sccJe of not less than 1 to 4000, 
on which the proposed limits of the concession or concessions are 
distinctly shown. 

Any person not conforming to the ahoye regulation will he pro- 
ceeded against as per Article 65, and the mine will be considered 
abandoned as per Articles 111 to 117. 

Article 120. 

The statement required by Articles 118 and 119 will be registered 
and its receipt notified to the sender. 

The Governor to whom these statements have been sent, will take 
the opinion of the Engineer of the district, and then forward the 
complete case to the Minister of Public Works, who on the advice of 
the Council of Mines will pronounce the relative Decrees. 

Abtiolb 121. 

In case the title of ownership of the mine shall be found not valid, 
the Minister of Public Works ^all by his Decree declare that such is 
the case. 

This Decree will be intimated to the proprietor in the form pre- 
scribed for citations, and within thirty days from the intimation, he 
must defend his cause before the Council of State. 

Abtiolb 122. 

If any mines worked by the proprietors, coming under Articles 118 
and 119, are found to be in the condition contemplated by Article 78 
of the present law, and it is found impossible to fix the Umits of the 
mine, or in any other way to provide for proper working, and security 
of the works and persons, then Article 73 shall come into force. 

Abtiole 123. 

Up to the time of settling the definite limits of the concession, the 
fixed tax to be paid by the proprietor, as per Article 60, will be the 
minimum allowed by ibat Article. Whenever, therefore, tiie workings 
shall exceed 400 hectares, the tax will be determined on the basis of 
that measurement 

Abtiole 124. 

The Concessionnaires existing previous to the passing of the present 
law, and found to be legally in possession, will be subject to the 
payment of the fixed and proportional taxes, as per Articles 60 and 61. 
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Abtiolb 125. 
In case the concession of a mine is subject to any ancient feudal 
rights, the payment of the proportional tax will be made by the Oon- 
cessionnaire, as required by such rights. 

Abtiole 126. 

Special BeguUUion for the Province of Lombardy, 

Existing rights to search for and work minerals, are to continue 
and have effect until their expiration, but are to be subject to the 
regulations of this Act, and the holders are within two months of the 
passing of this Act to furnish a copy of their rights to the Goyern- 
ment Engineer of the district. 

Abtiolb 127. 
Those persons who, before the annexation of the province of 
Lombardy to the kingdom of Italy, haye presented to the Austrian 
Government demands for permission to open mines, may if their 
demands are made in conformity with the ^ Legge Montanistico " of 
March 23rd, 1854, obtain concessions of the same mines on presenting 
their demand in conformity with the present law. 

Abtiolb 128. 

All those who on the passing of this law are found in possession 
of mines by virtue of a royal concession or of any equivalent right, will 
for the future hold them under the conditions imposed by the present 
law. 

Abtiolb 129. 

All existing rights are maintained in conformity with the sixth 
chapter of the " Legge Montanistico." 

No alteration is to be made in any of the conditions existing at the 
time of passing the present law. 

All holders of rights must send to the Governor of the Province 
copies of their rights within six months. 



REGULATIONS EEGAEDING MINBEALS OOMPEISED IN 

CLASS n. 

Abtiolb 130. 

No diggings for peat, quarries, or any workings for substances com- 
prised in Glass II. of Article 13 may be worked, except by the 
consent of the proprietor of the surface land. 

Abtiolb 131. 

Any person wishing to open works of this description, must send 
to the Intendente of the Circondario, a declaration stating his name 
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and residence, which residence must be in the Oircondario, also the 
nature of the sabstanoe he intends to work, and the method of 
working which he intends to follow. 

Abhols 182. 

The contravention of the preceding Article will subject the offender 
to a fine of from 5 to 50 francs. 

Abtiolb 133. 

Peat Diggings, 

The Intendente will, with the assistance of the Government District 
Engineer, determine the conditions under which peat may be worked, 
having regard to local circumstances and to the public health and 
security ; these conditions will be communicated to the parties in- 
terested by the Syndao of the commune in which the work is situated. 

Abtiolk 134. 

Persons not conforming to the orders of the Intendente will be 
liable to have their works stopped, but may appeal to the Minister of 
Public Works and the Oonncil of Mines. 

AbtioiiE 135. 

Whenever the vicinity of several peat workings render necessary 
any workings in the interest of public health or security, then the 
regulations contained in Articles 75, 76, and 77 of the present law 
wiU come into force. 

Abtiolb 136. 

Drainage works may in certain cases be declared works of public 
utility, and be regulated by the laws relating thereto. 

Abtioli . 137. 
Q^arrie8, 

Whenever in working a quarry it may be desired to make any 
subterranean workings, then the declaration required by Article 131 
must be accompanied by a plan of the ground. This plan must be 
correctly made and signed by some competent person, it must be on a 
scale of 1 to 500, and must show all roads, rivers, watercourses, 
houses, and walls existing within a distance of 500 metres from the 
proposed workings. 

Abtiglb 138. 

The proprietors must each year in the month of January present to 
the Government Engineer a statement of all underground work done 
in the preceding year, and under special circumstances the In- 
tendente may order this statement to be accompanied by a plan of the 
work done. 
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Abtiolb 189. 
Open quarry workmgs are not to be made within 20 metres of any 
publio road, house, or place snrronnded by walls, or within 50 metres 
of any canal, watercourse, or mineral spring. 

Abtiolb 140. 

The Gk)Yemment Engineer will give to the proprietors any instmo- 
tions which may be necessary for proper security of the works, and 
these instructions will be made obligatory by a Decree of the In- 
tendente. 

Abtiolb 141. 

The Intendente may, on the report of the Qovemment Engineer, 
and the opinion of the Syndac, after having heard the proprietors, 
issue any necessary regulations for the working and also stop any 
dangerous work, the parties interested having the right of appeal to 
the Governor of the Province. 

In case of immediate danger the Syndac may give the necessary 
instructions, reporting immediately to the Intendente. The cost of 
all works ordered by the authorities on behalf of public security must 
be defrayed by the proprietors of the quarries in question. 

Abtiolb 142. 
In case of any accident occuring in the workings, the regulations 
contained in Articles 89 to 95 of the present law will come into 
force. 

Abtiolb 143. 

The proprietors must at all times allow the Government Engineer 
or any properly authorized agent of the Government to inspect the 
works, who in case of refusal may call the police to their assistance. 

Abtiolb 144. 
Landed proprietors excavating material for their own use are not 
subject to Uie dispositions of this Act. 

Abtiolb 145, 
The preceding Article is also extended to those searching for gold 
or other metals in the beds, or deposits of rivers and torrents, which 
search is regulated by the laws regarding the several waters and 
streams. 

Abtiolb 146. 

The infraction of Articles 138, 139, and 143 will be punished by 
a fine of from 5 to 50 francs. 

Abtiolb 147. 

On the Establishment of Works for the Preparation of Minerals. 

The following works are not allowed to be established without the 
permission of the Governor of the Province : — 
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Works for the grinding, washing, or other mechanical preparation 
of minerals. 

Works in which, by fire or other agency, minerals of the first class 
are reduced into metals or other products. 

All works in which the preparation of minerals and metals of any 
kind is carried on, which may in any way become dangerous or 
injurious to public health or security. 

The establishments comprised in this Article are enumerated in 
Table B, but this may be altered by Boyal Decree as may be 
required. 

The contrayention of this Article will be punished by a fine of 
from 60 to 500 francs. 

Abtiols 148. 

The demand for permission to establish these works is to be made 
to the Intendente of the Oiroondario, and is to state — 

The name of the person asking for tiie permission and his residence^ 
which is to be in the Oiroondario ; 

The nature of the works int^ded to be established and of the 
substances to be used therein, the method of works to be followed, 
the number of furnaces and other works to be established, and the 
time of year at which they will be at work ; 

The place in which Uie works are to be established, and what 
watercourses, if any, are to be used. 

The demand is to be accompanied by a plan of the whole works, 
and designs of the apparatus to be employed. 

General plans are to be made to a scale of 1 to 500, and special 
drawings to a scale of 1 to 100. 

Abtiolb 149. 
The Intendente will cause the demand to be registered as pre- 
scribed by Article 44, and to be published for two consecutiye weeks 
at the door of the office of the Oiroondario, and in the commune 
wherein the proposed works will be situated. 

Ajltiolb 150. 

Opposition to the establishment of the works will be receiyed at 
the office for thirty days after the publication of the demand, and due 
notice will be giyen to the parties presenting ttie demand to appear 
in support of their case. 

Abtiolb 151. 

At the expiration of the time given for the opposition, the In- 
tendente will consult with the Municipal Oouncil, with the Engineer 
of the " Genio Oiyile," and with the Goyemment Inspector of Forests, 
after which he will forward all papers relating to the case to the 
Goyemment Engineer of Mines of the district, who, after taking all 
means to verify the case, will give his opinion on it, also on the 
opposition made, and on the conditions which should be imposed on 
giving the permission. 

K 
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Abtioli 152. 

The Intendente will then Bend the whole case, with his opinion 
thereon, to the Ooyemor of the Province, who will give the peimiflsion 
by a Deoree, which will state all the conditions attached to the 
permission. 

Abtzolb 168. 

The permission mnst be pnblished, at the expense of those who 
have obtained it, at the places and in the manner prescribed in 
Article 149. 

Abtioli 164. 

In case it may be necessary, in the opinion of the Government 
Engineer and authorities, to make ponds or banka for purifying the 
water emitted from the works, or condensing chambers for the smoke 
and gases, then the proprietor is obliged to conform to the directions 
issued by the Administration on the subject. 

AjRnoLB 156. 

If the proprietor desires to make any alterations in his works, he 
must, before doing so, send the designs to be approved of by the 
Intendente. 

Article 166. 

If within two years from the date of the permission the construction 
of the works is not commenced, or if they are at any time left un- 
occupied for three years, the Government will fix a time for their 
construction, or the reconmiencement of work, and if this order is 
not complied with the permission will be revoked. 

The revocation of the permission, or the voluntary renxmoia- 
tion thereof by the proprietor, must be published as prescribed by 
Article 149. 

Abtiolx 167. 

Appeal to the Minister of Public Works is always allowable against 
the decision of the Provincial Governor. 

Abtiglb 168. 

Works for the establishment of which a simple Declaration is necessary. 

Temporary furnaces for burning lime, or works for the preparation 
of those substances not comprised in Article 147, may be established 
on making a declaration to tiie Syndac of the commune in which they 
will be situated. 

Abtiglb 169. 

The declaration must give the name and address of the person 
making it, and describe the nature of the works which he proposes to 
establish. 
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Abtiolb 160. 

The pioprietors of all works will be obliged to oonform to all 
regulations whic^ in the interest of public health and seouritj are 
issued by the competent authorities. 

Oontrayention of this Article will be punished by a fine of from 
50 to 800 firancs. 

Abtiolb 161. 
VariouB Beguiattona, 

The proprietors of all works must at all times give every facility 
to the Government Engineer for inspecting the same. 

* 
Abtioli 162. 
The proprietors of works coming under the heads mentioned in 
Article 147 which are in existence at the time of passing the present 
law are not required to obtain a regular permission, but must make a 
declaration to the Intendente of the Oircondario, which must contain 
all that is required by Article 148, excepting only that it need not be 
accompanied by the plans and designs. 

A certificate that this declaration has been made will take the 
place of the permission. 

Abtiolb 163. 

The proprietors of works mentioned in the preceding Article are 
also required to make the declaration to the Syndac of the commune 
as required by Article 159. 

These declarations must be made within six months of the passing 
of the present law. 

Abtiolb 164. 

Thus works of every kind will in one way or another come under 
the jurisdiction of this Act 

Abtiolb 165. 

The infraction of Articles 155, 158, 161, 162, and 163 will bo 
punished by a fine of from 5 to 50 francs. 

Abtiolb 166. 
Juriadidion of Law Courts^ and Judicial Proceedings under thte AcL 

All questions arising regarding the effect and execution of the 
decrees of permissions of exploration, the concessions of mines, and 
the permissions for establishment of works, will be regarded as a 
matter between the Administration and the Permissionnaire, Con- 
cessionnaire, or others interested, and will come under the jurisdiction 
of the ''Oontemdoso Amministrativo," subject in the case of special 
laws to an appeid to the Oouncil of State. 

Questions arising between the Conoessionnaire or Permissionnairo 
and a third party will be decided by the ordinary civil tribanala 

K 2 
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Abtiolk 167. 

The *' Oontenzioso Amministrativo " has special jurisdiction over 
the infraction of Articles 27, 28, 82, 83, 34, 55, 66, 67, 90, 93, 95, 
99, 119, 132, 146, 147, 154, 160, and 165 of the present law. 

Matters relating to the infraction of other Articles are under the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. 

Abtigle 168. 
Non-payment of fines imposed under the present law may be 
punished by imprisonment, as provided in the general penal laws. 
A sentence may be pronounced of both fine and imprisonment. 

Abtigle 169. 
The application of the present law will in no case prejudice any 
action taken under the civil law, or under any local regulations. 

Abticlb 170. 
In the instructions and proceedings under the present law the 
procedure of the various jurisdictions is to be observed* 

Abtiolb 171. 
The Boyal Edict of June 30th, 1840, is repealed, as also are all 
other laws and regulations contrary to this present law. 

We order that the present law, sealed with the seal of State, be 
inserted in the Government Code to be observed. 
Given at Turin, 

This 20th day of November, 1859, 

VlTTOBIO EhANUELB. 



Table A. 
Mineralogical Disiricis as mentioned in Article 2. 

1. Bergamo, comprising the provinces of Bergamo and Sondrio. 

2. Brescia, „ „ Brescia and Cremona. 

3. Cagliari, „ „ Cagliari and Saesari. 

4. Grenoa, „ „ Genoa. 

5. Milan, „ „ Milan, Pavia, and Como. 

6. Novara, „ „ Novara and Alessandria. 

7. Turin, „ „ Turin and Cuneo. 



Table B. 
Works coming under the Dispositions of Article 147. 

1. All works in which minerals are crushed, washed, or otherwise 

treated for the removal of useless matter. 

2. Mills for the preparation of gold and silver. 
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8. FnrnaoeB for calcisiiig or melting the mineialB of the first class. 

4. Furnaces for smelting the minerals of the first cla8& 

5. Works in which the minerals of the first class are treated by 

water. 

6. Works for the mann&ctore of wrought iron and steeL 

7. Works for the cnpellation of lead, manufacture of oxide of lead 

and zinc, refining of copper, and refining, by means of acids, of 
silyer and gold. 

8. Works for the manu&ctnre of sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, and 

other acids, chloride of lime, sulphates of iron, copper, and zinc, 
carbonate and sulphate of soda, sal-ammoniac, and all substances 
containing arsenic and mercury in any form. 

9. All works in which coal is reduced into its products, or in which 

combustible material is manufaciired. 
10. Works for the manufacture of porcelain and earthenware, and 
permanent works for the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and 
cement. 



Circular of January 30, 1861, on the Taxes on Mine$ and Payments to 
the Government required hy Law. 

The law of November 20th, 1859, No. 3756, requires from all 
Goncessionnaires of mines the payment of two annual rates : A fixed 
rate of fifty centimes on each superficial hectare of land included in 
the concession, which rate must in no case be less than 20 francs per 
annum ; and a proportional rate of five per cent, of the nett profit of 
the mine, which may for convenience be commuted into another fixed 
annual payment. 

Under Uie present law the Ooncessionnnires are released from pay* 
ment of the tax imposed by the law of June 80th, 1840, so that the 
instructions contained in the Circular of the Minister of Public 
Works dated December 81st, 1854, are not applicable to the collection 
of the new taxes. 

With a view, therefore, to avoid mistakes, and to fix a uniform rule 
for all those parts of the kingdom where the new law is in force, the 
following regulations are issued. 

The Fixed Tax. See AHides 59, 60, 123, 124, and 128. 

The fixed tax of 50 centimes per hectare included in the concession 
is due from every Concessionnairo in possession of a mine, whether the 
concession was granted prior to the time of the laws passing or no. 
This tax offers no difficulty in its determination. 

The Proportumal Tax. See Articles 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 124, 126, 

. and 128. 

The proportional tax of 6 per cent, of the nett product of the mine 
is equally due from all Goncessionnaires and legal holders of mines 
which are not on property subject to feudal rights, excepting only 
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those whose title deeds hold them exempt from any dues. This tax 
may, according to Article 62 of the present law, be commuted into a 
fixed annual payment. 

On estimating the Value of ike Proportional Tax. 

The nett prodaoe of a mine is the difference between the selling 
price of the mineral, on the mine or at some other determined place, 
and the expenses incorred in obtaining that produce in that state and 
in that place. 

The particulars on which such Taluation is founded will be ascer- 
tained from the books and reports kept in compliance with Article 64 
of the law. The expenses to be taken into account are those only 
which are actually incurred in extracting the mineral, such as labour, 
depreciation and consumption of plant and material, construction and 
repair of roads for the transport of mineral, expenses of yentilating 
and drainage ; also deductions may be made on account of expenses 
incurred in tiie original search and opening of the mine under the 
permission of exploration, and lastly the expenses of management and 
administration incurred on the spot. 

The expenses which, according to Article 61, are not to be taken 
into account in determining these deductions, are those incurred in the 
general management of the concern in other places than on the mine 
and in financing the undertaking ; also interest on capital is not to be 
taken into account. 

On the Beporti of Deliveries required by Law. 

The reports respecting the taxes are required simultaneously with 
the min^nd statistics, and are to be inserted In the schedules provided 
by the Administration for that purposa 

During the month of NoTcmber in each year the District Engineers 
will transmit to the Intendente of the Circondario a statement of the 
taxable mineral in their several districts, accompanied by as many 
delivery schedules as there are mines therein, regularly headed to 
each proprietor. 

The Intendente of the Circondario will take care that before the 
end of the following month of December the respective schedules be 
sent through the Syndacs of the communes to the various proprietors 
at their stated residences, so that they may within the time prescribed 
by law deliver, along witii the other data, the necessary extracts from 
the accounts required by Article 64 of the law. 

The Concessionnaires will be required to fill in correctly the forms 
fumic^ed them, and to transmit the same to the Syndacs within the 
month of January following, as provided by Articles 64 and 66 of the 
law. 

The Syndacs are required to see that these reports are duly sent in, 
and to forward them to the Intendente of the Circondario within the 
first ten days of February. The Syndacs are required, when forward- 
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ing these reports, to inform the Intendente in case they may have 
reason to suspect any of them of being incorrect 

The deliyery reports will be forwarded to the Mining Engineer of 
the district for yerification, and from them he wiU proceed to fozm 
his proposal for assessing the tax. 

The Tax Boll is to bd completed by the first day of March and 
sent to the office of the Intendente, accompanied by any observations 
that the Engineer may wish to make, and a statement of any inao- 
curacies which he may have foimd in the reports sent in by the 
Conceesionnairee. 

On receipt of these Tax Rolls the Intendente will cause a notice 
thereof to be published at the chief town of the district, and iu 
the various communes wherein the mines are situated, in order that 
within eight days the Oonceesionnaires may present any objections 
which they may desire to make, should Uiey consider themselves 
taxed beyond the provisions of the law. At the expiration of eight 
days from the publication, the Boll is to be sent, in three copies, to 
the office of the Governor of the Province, along with any objections 
which may have been made. 

The Qovemor of the Province will, after having heard the opinion 
of the Gkivemment Engineer of the district, and if necessary also 
taken that of the Oouncil of Mines, determine the taxes to be paid, 
marking the same in the proper columns of the three copies of the 
Tax Boll, and attaching also to each copy a copy of the Decree 
establishing the amount. 

The three copies of the Tax Boll, with all papers relating thereto, 
will then be forwarded by the Provincial Governor to the Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, who after due inspection, and 
rectification if necessary, will send one copy to the Finance Depart- 
ment for collection of the tax, another to the office of the Provincial 
Governor, and the third, accompanied by all the other papers, he will 
return to the Government Engineer of the district, to enable him to 
make out the necq^ry minenJogical statistics. 

On Corwerling the ProporUondl Tax irUo a Fixed Annual Payment. 

The amount of the yearly payment, into which the proportional tax 
may be converted, may, if circumstances permit, be determined on the 
basis of the average tax which has been paid for several successive 
years. In the case of mines commencing work it may be determined 
on the prospective yield and expenses, but in this case the conversion 
is not to be made for a period exceeding five years. 

To obtain this conversion the Goncessionnaire or his representative 
must make a request, on stamped paper, to the Intendente of the 
district, stating the length of time for which he wishes the conversion 
to be made, and the fixed annual sum it is proposed to substitute for 
it. It must also be accompanied by a statement of the receipts and 
expenses of the last five years, if the mine has been so long working. 
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The Intendente will, on reoeiviug the applioation, confer with the 
€k>vemment Engineer, and then forward ^e application, with their 
opinion thereon, to the Groyemor of the ProTince, who will transmit 
the whole case to the Minister of Agricnltore, Industry, and Com- 
merce. The Minister will lay the matter before the Oooncil of Mines, 
and if they pass it, will then forward it to the Finance Department, 
in order that the necessary contract may be concluded between the 
Minister of Finance and the Ooncessionnaire of the mine. 

On BeeonverUng the Annual Payment into (he Proportional Tax. 

An application for converting the annual payment into a propor- 
tional tax must be made in the same manner as in the case of the 
conversion of the tax into an annual payment. The statement of 
receipts and expenses is to be verified by the Government Engineer of 
the district. 

On Keeping Accounts of BeceipU and Expenees, 

The accounts required by Article 64 of the law must be carefully 
attended to by the owners of the mine, and also rigorously super- 
vised by the Oovemment Engineer. It is proposed not to assign any 
particular form in which these accounts are to be kept, but care must 
be taken that they be properly signed and authenticated on each sheets 
and that they comprise a statement of the weights or measurements 
of all minend extracted with its approximate value. The accounts of 
expenses should also show all payments made under the heads of 
wages, contract labour, material, depreciation of plant, working 
expenses of machinery, maintenance of roads and buildings, ad* 
ministration, and office expenses. 

On Neglecting to Furnish BetumSj or Sending in False Ones, 

Should the Ooncessionnaire or his agent, to whom due notice has 
been given, neglect to furnish the returns, or should there be reason 
to believe that those furnished are untrue, the Intendente will through 
the local authorities give notice to the Ooncessionnaire that Ihe 
fines provided for by law will be enforced, and should the Oonces- 
sionnaire still refase to furnish such returns, or furnish such as are 
manifestly false, the Intendente will instruct the Gk)vemment Engineer 
with the local authorities to visit the mine and make out the necessary 
returns from what information he can gather, at the same time pro- 
ceeding against the Ooncessionnaire as the law directs. 

(Signed) The Minister of Public Works, 

T. OORBI. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. E. H. Walker (H.B.M. Consul, Pemambuco) said it was 
some years since he left the island of Sardinia, where he had 
had the honour of representing Her Majesty's Government 
for about eight years. During that period he occasionally 
accompanied Mr. Alford in some of his expeditions. Every- 
thing which the author had expressed about the island was 
strictly true. The island of Sardinia required her internal 
resources to be better known. Eoads were wanted ; and he was 
afraid that the unltnown wealth of the island must be hidden 
until the Italian Government or some foreign capitalists could 
expend money in developing the same. The residents in the 
island had to contend with malaria, and the whole of the mining 
operations had to be suspended from St. Giovanni's Day, which 
was the 24th of June, until the rainy season commenced in 
October. That suspension was, of course, very injurious to 
large capitalists, for they had to keep their engineers away 
from the island on the main land for about six months of the 
year. The mines must always be kept working to a certain 
extent, otherwise the concessions would be lost, and therefore a 
few miners were left on the spot; but to all intents and 

Eurposes the real work ceased during the interval which he 
ad mentioned. With regard to the produce of the island, 
the following tabulated statement would show the amount of 
mineral ore produced during the mining campaign of 1876-77 
in comparison with that of tiie years 1875-76 : — 



Quality of mineral produced. 


•Js-sSf 


Campaign 1876-77. 




Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Argentiferons lead ore 

Crude and calcined calamine andl 
blend / 

Antimonium 

Manganese 

Nickel, cobalt, and bismuth 

Iron 

Lignite and anthracite 


Francs. 
8,883,086 

4,164,603 

80,000 

6,000 

150,046 

107,256 


Tons. 
36,028 

81,667 

150 
3000 

250 
13,300 
11,345 


Franci. 
11.017,279 

4^10,344 

45.000 
105,000 
250.000 
146,300 
180,876 


Total .. 


13,390,991 


16,054,800 


Increase in cam] 


aaign 1876-77 


2,663,809 
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Mr. F. E. DuoKHAM said that the author had stated in his 
paper that the value of Sardinian coal was only 60 per cent, 
of that of English coal. Xhe table of comparatiTO values which 
accompanied the paper did not show such a great difference 
either as regarded nie heating power of the Sardinian coal 
or its lower specific gravity, and consequent greater bulk for 
stowage. 

Mr. Charles Horslet asked what the qualitv of the Sardinian 
iron was. He should also like to know wny Mr. Alford did not 
go down 600 feet in boring for coal, instead of only 300. There 
was coal on the north, the north-east, the south, and the south- 
east of the spot at wluch the boring was made, and there was a 
valley between those points ; and merefore it appeared to him 
(Mr. Horsley) that the engineers who went out had a very good 
reason for supposing there would be coal in the valley. In 
many coal countries the coal would be found to dip and go 
down very rapidly indeed under such circumstances. That was 
the case in England. It did not follow that because no coal 
was found at 300 feet there would be none at 600 feet It was 
a question whether there was not reallv coal in the basin at 
which the boring was made. It was only 65 feet to the 4 feet 
seam. A little fault might put the coal down lower than 300 
feet. The country seqmed to be a very rich one ; it would be 
a very good thing if coal could be obtained there, so that our 
best cofu could be kept for use in England. He would be glad 
to know if labour was cheap in the island. 

The Pbesidemt said it was quite refreshing to hear an 
English ironmaster asking about the quality of Sardinian iron. 
It seemed as if a fear nski crept over Mr. Horsley that the 
Sardinian iron might be equal to the Derbyshire iron. He (the 
President) might remark that Sardinia was not the only rich 
country which remained poor for want of facilities. In Sardinia 
and in Spain there were rich mineral deposits, which might be 
worth an immense amount of money if Viej could be properly 
worked. The difficulties of transport were felt in Sardinia, and 
from what he had read of Spain, he rather thought that was 
the case there also. Then the laws of Sardinia interfered with 
I)rogress. Anything which interfered with the liberal applica- 
tion of capital would prevent the fructification or the develop- 
ment of any industry. That was the result of the strikes which 
we had had in our own country, and which had in some degree 
extended to other places. The most recent development of the 
mischief of strikes was now being felt in the quiet country of 
Sweden, amongst the woodcutters. Wood-cutting was the prin- 
cipal industry of that country. The effect of all sudb causes was 
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to disturb trade and to check the application of capital by causing 
timidity on the part of capitalists. WhereYer there was a want 
of confidence amongst capitalists, there would be a comparative 
cessation of profitable enterprise. It appeared timt one thing 
which was wanted in Sardinia, in order to bring about the 
deyelopment of the rich treasures buried in the earth and ready 
to the hand of man, was convenient laws which would induce 
the application of capital. If such laws were introduced the 
rest would follow, and the difficulty of transport would be over- 
come. The world was the poorer for being kept without the 
supplies of minerab which Sardinia [could ^ord, and therefore 
all the world was interested in the progress of the island. 

Mr. C. J. Alford, in reply to questions, explained that the 
60 per cent value of Sardinian coal compared with English 
coal stated in his paper was the comparison of the money value 
as a marketable article, representing only the practical value 
under the disadvantageous circumstances under which it had 
generally been tried. On the other hand, laboratory experi- 
ments gave results which could scarcely be expected to be 
realized in practice, so that the true practical value would lie 
somewhere between the two. Eegarding the quality of the iron 
produced from Sardinian ores he could not speak, as he had 
never seen any of it. It was smelted mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles. He did not think it was used alone, as it 
contained a large proportion of silica and phosphorus. That was 
the magnetic iron ore from the San Leone Mine. There was 
also a large quantity of ironstone and hematite in the island, 
containing at least 50 or 60 per cent, of iron, which ou^ht to 
find a market The reason for not carrying the borings deeper 
in the coal exploration was that the crystalline limestone of 
Silurian origin was undoubtedly reached, and under that no coal 
could possibly exist Regarding the labour to be obtained in the 
island, the Sardes were not of much use ; their wac^es were from 
1 franc to 2 francs per day, and they did very little work for it 
After a time they improved slightly, but he knew of few cases in 
which a Sarde had turned out a reallv good workman at mining 
or anything else. All skilled labour beta to be imported from the 
Contment, mostly from the neighbourhood of Lucca, in Tuscany, 
and from Piedmont Those men were some of them first-rate 
miners ; their wages were from 2 to 5 francs per day. They had 
their regular routine for the year ; they could come over to the 
island in October and work until the 21th of June, St. Giovanni's 
Day, and then they all went back to their homes on the 
Continent again to look after their vines and com, which 
during the winter were left in charge of the women and 
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children. There was fine country in the island, and land was 
very cheap. If the Government would give the people some 
encouragement and not drive them to desperation by taxation 
which they were unable to bear, those people with their families 
might be mduced to go and settle there instead of going away 
to the Brazils and Algeria as they now did by thousands. The 
fever prevalent in Sardinia during the summer months was 
undoubtedly a drawback, but it soon disappeared before culti- 
vation. 
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THE VACATION VISITS. 

During the vacation of 1879, four visits were made to engi- 
neering and other establishments of interest to the members. 
The first visit took place on the 24th of June, and was made to 
the Providence Ironworks, Millwall, and the Millwall Docks. 
The members were conducted over the ironworks by the pro- 
prietorsy Messrs. Cutler, and were afforded the opportunity of 
seeing some large gas-holders and other gasworks appliances 
in course of construction, as well as kindred engineering works. 
The members were conducted over the Millwall Docks by 
Mr. P. E. Duckham, who explained the general arrange- 
ment and working appliances of that imdertaking, including 
the new ''grain macninery, Mr. Duckham's pneumatic dis- 
charging dredger, the dry dock and pumping engines, the 
hydraulic engines, and general machinery. Messrs. Cutler 
and Mr. Duckham entertained the visitors at luncheon 
during the day, and the visit concluded by an inspection 
of the ironclad corvette * Orion,' which was being fitted out 
by Messrs. Samuda Bros, in the Millwall Docks. 

The second visit was made on the 30th of July, to the Tele- 
graph Cable Works of Messrs. Siemens Bros, at Charlton, over 
which the members were conducted by Dr. 0. W. Siemens in 
person. The visitors there were affonled the opportunity of 
inspecting the various processes connected with the preparation 
of the materials used m the manufacture of telegraph cables, 
and the manufacture of the cables themselves, as well as that 
of various kinds of electric telegraph apparatus and instru- 
ments. The department for the production of magneto-electric 
machines and apparatus was likewise inspected, as was also the 
telegraph cable ship * Faraday,' on board of which Dr. Siemens 
entertamed his guests at luncheon. 

The third visit took place on the 26th of August^ when the 
WorJffl of tlie Victoria Dock Extension were for a fourth time 
inspected by the members. A general description of these 
works appeared in the Transactions for last vear, and need not 
here be repeated. They comprise a large addition to the dock 
accommodation hitherto afforded by the London and St. Katharine 
Dock Company, and have entailed in their execution some very 
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heavy engineering works^ principally in excavations for some 
80 acres of additional water area» in building the extensive 
length of dock walls in concrete and in forming a tunnel under 
the floor of the dock for the accommodation of the North Wool- 
wich branch of the Oreat Eastern Bailwav, which formerly 
crossed at the level of the dock surface, ihe members were 
conducted over the works by Mr. C. Andros (on behalf of 
Mr. A. M. Bendel, the engineer of the docks) and Mr. W. ColsoUy 
the engineer of Messrs. Lucas and Aird, the contractors^ who 
entertained the visitors at luncheon. 

The fourth and last visit of the vacation was made to the 
works of Messrs. A. H. Bateman and Co., at Greenwich, where 
the Members inspected the various processes connected with the 
manufacture of silicate stone, as well as those connected with 
the manufacture of emery grinding and polishing wheels and 
machinery. They also witnessed the practical application of 
those wheels by means of machinery m motioa Mr. A. H. 
Bateman conducted the visitors over nis works and entertained 
them at luncheon during the day. 
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October 6th, 1879. 
ROBERT PAULSON SPICE, President, in the Chaib. 

THE STRENGTH OP WROUGHT-IRON 
RAILWAY AXLES. 

By Thomas Andrews. 

In introdacin^ the subject of wrought-iron railway axles, 
the author thinks it may not be uninteresting first briefly to 
describe the Wortley Ironworks, near Sheffield, on the estate 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Whamcliffe, of which the author 
is the proprietor. These works are about the oldest ironworks 
in the United Kingdom, and at them some of the first railway 
axles were made at the commencement of the railway system, 
and have since continued to be largely manufactured up to the 
present time. It is interesting to observe that best charcoal 
iron was largely made at the Wortley Ironworks as &r back 
as, and eyen earlier than, the year 1660, and the works haye 
been in continuous operation to the present time. They were 
enlarged and improved in the year 1713, and towards the end 
of the eighteenth century were worked by Mr. James Cockshutt, 
a civil engineer and f^.R.S., who being then in partnership 
with Mr. Kichard Crawshay, the great ironmaster of South 
Wales, introduced at the Wortley Ironworks the celebrated 
** Cort's " process of rolling puddled blooms with grooved rolls. 
Thus almost simultaneously with the new mill at Oyfarthfa, 
one of the first rolliog mills of this description in the kingdom 
was put in operation at these works. 

A letter m)m Mr. Cockshutt to Mr. Coningsby Cort — son 
of Henry Cort— dated Wortley Ironworks, April 17th, 1812, 
entering into the merits of Henry Cort's invention, forms an 
interesting historical record concerning this early and valuable 
development of the iron trade. This letter will be found repro- 
duced m Dr. Percy's * Metallurgy of Iron and Steel,' page 634. 

Dr. Percy thus remarks : — " In an interesting letter of Mr. 
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Cockshutt, partner of Mr. Richard Grawshay, the merit of the 
inventions, both of grooved rolls and puddling, is freely accorded 
to Cort. It is excessively dama^ng to the memory of Homfray, 
and is so important in its bearing on the Question under con- 
sideration, that I present it in eostenso** The letter roads as 
follows : — 

•* WOBTLEY iBOHWOBKa, Aprii 17th, 1812. 

"Dear Sir, — I had heard, I believe, not less than two or 
three years before I felt it needful to pay any particular atten- 
tion to the subiect, of the great advantages and the great 
improvements obtained by yonr father's practice of rolling iron, 
in preference to the long-continued and established method of 
forming bars by the use of forge hammers. But when Mr. 
Grawshay — then my partner — determined that a trial should be 
made of your father's method of making iron on the puddling 
system, 1 accompanied him to Fontley, when I first saw the 
practice of forming bars from blooms by the use of grooved 
rolls, and this, by a reference to my remarks made at the time, 
and now before me, was in the month of June, 1787, with 
which I was greatlv pleased, and that operation was also 
determined to be made a part of our trial at Cfyfarthfa. Shortly 
after my return I began to prepare plans and drawings for a 
more powerful mill for that purpose, with such improvements 
as occurred to me ; and accordingly a mill was constructed on a 
plan which perhaps has not been much improved since that 
time, but, I believe, much imitated. 

**I have always considered and believed that the merit of 
rolling' bars from blooms was due to your father, as well as that 
of making iron by the puddling process, both of which Mr. 
Homfray, who kept an attentive eye over our process, was glad, 
with my permission, to copy, not only in the construction of 
his furnaces after the patterns of those erected by your father's 
workmen, by whom Mr. Homfrav was first instructed when he 
took up the process, and who also borrowed the very patterns 
made nse of by me in the construction of the mill at Gyfarthfa. 
I must add, if Mr. Grawshay had not been convinced himself of 
your father's just claims, he would not have consented to pay 
10s. per ton for patent right. 

(Signed) "James Gockshutt." 

There are several caxved stones on the walls of the old forge, 
giving the dates of various alterations and improvements, one of 
the most interesting being a well executed carving of a forge 
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hammer put down in the year 1713 ; copy of this carving is 
here given — 




O^BTINQ OF ▲ HaMMICB BBBOTBD AT WOBTLET IbOKWOBKS, ▲.D. 1713. 
SOULFTUBED ON THB FOBOB WaLL. 

David Burkinshaw, a millwright, who was apprenticed as a 
boy to Mr. James Cockshutt at Wortley Ironworks, and worked 
above sixty years at these works, dying October 30th, 1868, 





I i I I V rn 




at the age of seventy-two vears, remembered as a boy seeing 
the first grooved rolling mill put down at the tilt mill, Wortley 
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Ironworks, for rolling iron into rods, instead of the old method 
of tilting them under the hammer. This mill was about the 
first, if not the first, of its kind in this part of Yorkshire, erected 
to carry out practically Mr. Henry Cort's inyention of grooved 
rolls, to the value of which invention Mr. Cockshutt speaks 
most highly in the letter just before spoken of. This ola mill 
was put down without housmgs on what was then called the *^ box 
and pillar system," and was used for rolling charcoal iron bars 
from 1^ inch square down to | inch diameter for wire-drawing 
purposes. A large sheet mill on this ancient principle is still 
to be seen at the work& This rolling mill is driven by two 
water-wheels of about 18 horse-nower each, running reverse 
ways, without toothed gear of any kind, one driving the tep roll, 
the other the bottom one. The water-wheel is also weighted by a 
very heavy stene rim, bolted together in segments, so that the 
wheels act as fly-wheels. 

When digging out some foundations during 1868 to about 
6 feet to 8 feet below the present level ot the ground, there 
were found amongst a quantity of old black oak beams three 
ancient cannon-bcQls, measuring respectively 6^ inches in dia^ 
meter, and weighing 16 lbs. 16 oz. ; 2f inches in diameter, and 
weighing^2 lbs. 9 oz. ; 2^ inches in diameter, and weighing 1 lb. 
8^ oz. These are still in the possession of the author. It is 
not, therefore, at all improbable that cannon-shot was at some 
early date manufactured at these old ironworks. 

The mode of conveying the iron from the works long before the 
days of railways was by means of pack-horses over the moors 
to Manchester, Bradford, Halifax, or other towns. Where 
turnpike roads were constructed, the mode of conveyance was 
changed from pack-horses to waggons. Some of these obsolete 
bridle-paths are still in existence. In those early days parties 
frequently fetehed their own iron away, so that prices were then 
quoted at the works. The author has often heard David 
Burkinshaw say that when young he had seen as many as a dozen 
carts from all parts of Yorkshire within a radius of thirty miles 
waiting for shovels to be rolled and iron to be tilted for them 
at the tin-mill and forges. In times of dry weather, when the 
water was low in the river and dams, these teams and pack- 
horses had frequently to wait several days before the orders 
could be executed. This waiting necessitated Uie erection of 
stables, which are still standing, but some of them have been 
recently converted into cottages for workmen. 

In the early part of this century a waggon was regularly kept 
going on the Kotherham and Salterbrook turnjuke, baitmg at 
the * Flouch Inn,' and then passing over the moors, making two 
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journeys per week to Manchester from Wortley Forges, taking 
tilted and bar iron there, and loading back with scraps. 

The first railway axles were made at Wortley Ironworks 
about the year 1888. At the commencement of the railway 
system it was considered a great achievement to make two or 
three axles per day under the old hammer, and much char- 
coal iron was used, charcoal beine largely employed as the fuel. 
By way of contrast with this early period in the history of the 
iron trade, and in illustration of modem progress, it may be 
stated that these works now possess the necessary capabilities 
for turning out from 250 to 800 railway axles p^ week. 

GUie folfowin^ inscription, on a tombstone in Wortley Ohurch- 
yard, bears testimony to the ^reat antiquity of these ironworks : 
** Here lies the body of Francis Askew, of Upper Forge, hammer- 
man ; died 24th October, 1669." 

The works were again extended in the year 1825, and were 
further largely increased and thoroughly remodelled in 1855 
and in 1868. They now possess every modem facility for the 
manufacture of best railway axles and all the best classes of 
wrought scrap iron. Hoping this short digression, owing to 
its antiquarian interest, will be pardoned, the author will now 
proceed to the consideration of the subject of this communica- 
tion and bring under notice a few practical experiments, made 
in the course of his usual occupation, which amongst many 
others tend to show the great resistance to sudden strains which 
best best fagotted scrap axles are capable of exerting. There 
being considerable diversity of opinion amongst engineers at the 
present time as to the varying merits and demerits of wrought- 
iron axles as compared with steel axles for railway purposes, 
the recording of these experiments may not perhaps be re^rded 
as out of place, and in any case, even as a simple contribution 
of facts, will not probably be uninteresting to those concerned 
in the constraction of railway rolling stock. 

It must be admitted that the question of iron versus steel as 
a materiid for axles needs approaching with the utmost care, as 
many arguments may be adduced in favour of either material. 
Of course in dealing with a question of this nature the pecuniary 
element has a proper place of its own : but this should not be 
allowed to exercise undue influence in the consideration of a 
matter of such primary importance as the public safety on our 
railways. 

It would be unsuitable in a short contribution of this kind to 
attempt to sum up all the pros and cans of this great argument, 
the object being rather to add one more record of observations, 
showing the great toughness, tenacity, and general behaviour 

L 2 
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of best wroaght-iron axles when submitted to the most serere 
sudden strains and blows. 

As regards the making of axles, what should be aimed at in 
the manufacture of wrought-iron axles is great toughness and 
tenacity of material combined with that necessary amount of 
hardness needful for the proper and economical wear of the 
journals ; but this hardness ousht never to approach brittleness 
— ^neither, on the other hand, should the iron be of too soft and 
fibrous a nature, otherwise there is danger of sudden fracture* 
It is the due regard to these and other important matters that 
is essential to the successful manufacture of wrou^ht-iron axles. 
On the old principle, that in the aggregate the resisting strength 
of a bundle of iron rods of a given diameter exceeds the 
resisting stren&;th of one bar of homogeneous iron of the same 
area, the good old fagotted system of making axles, when 
properly carried out, is by far the most excellent, reliable, and 
satisfactory method of constructing them. This is also illus- 
trated by the fact that a bar of precisely the same (]^uality of 
iron when finished to a smaller size endures more tensile strain 
than the same quality of iron if finislied to a larger size, as 
shown by the experiments on the opposite page. 

The author will next offer a few remarks upon some of the 
general practical methods of examining and testing railway 
axles. The following are amongst the tests required for best 
best axles of iron or steel by some railway companies : — 

'^The axles are to be tested by a weight of 1 ton falling 
through a space of 30 feet, the axle resting upon solid iron 
bearings 4 feet apart. It must receive at least two blows with- 
out showing any signs of fracture." 

'*The axles are to be capable of standing without fracture 
five blows from a weight of 2000 lbs. falling from a height of 
20 feet upon the axle, which shall be placed upon bearings 
3 feet 6 inches apart, and shall be turned after eacn blow." 

''The axles to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and to stand a weight of 1800 lbs. ialling a distance of 19 feet" 

** The axle to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and to stand two blows from a weight of 1 ton falling 20 feet ; 
axle to be turned after each blow." 

** The axle to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart^ 
and to stand four blows from a weight of 2369 lbs. (21 cwt. qr. 
17 lbs.) falling a distance of 17 feet 6 inches on the centre of 
the axle ; the axle to be turned over after each blow." 

'* The axle to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and to stand four or five blows from a tup of 2300 lbs. (20 cwt. 
2 qrs. 4 lbs.) falling a distance of 18 feet ; axle to be turned over 
after each blow." 
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** The axle to be on bearings 5 feet 11 inches apart, the 
monkey weighs 8 cwt., and the height of drop begins at 18 feet 
9 inches, ana is increased by 2 feet at each blow. When the 
axle has received a set to tne extent of about 9^ inches, it is 
turned over and struck on the opposite side till it has receiyed 
an equal set in the opposite direction, this process being con- 
tinued until the axle has sustained an amount of mechanical 
work, which, estimated by the formula P x \/2^.A» amounts 
to 500,000 foot-pounds.** 

" The axle to be placed on bearings 5 feet 11 inches apart, a 
weight of 8 cwt allowed to fall on centre of axle from a height 
of 24 feet 6 inches, and the axle to be turned after each blow." 

Some ^igineers prefer the steady application of strong pres- 
sure applied to the centre of an axle placed on sunports, the 
pressure being continued, the axle meanwhile deflecting till 
fracture occurs. Beferrine to this mode of testing, a best best 
fagotted scrap axle — of Wortley manufacture — was gradually 
bent cold, until the two journals met No fracture being 
shown in the axle, the two ends were then firmly secured 
together against the rebound of the elastic force of the iron. 

Another axle was treated in the same manner until the two 
journal ends met within 2 feet 1 inch, as shown in test No. 0. 

Tbst No. 0, of a Bm Bbst Faoottid Bcbap Gabbugb Axli (Maxk, 
••WoBTunr Bwr Bwr''). 

It in. 

Total length of axle 7 8} 

Length from centre to ottntre of jonrnals .... 6 6 

Length of wheel Beats 10| 

Length of journals 7} 

Length of end ooUan 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats, ftdl 54 

Diameter of joomals 8} 

Diameter of end collars .... 6} 

Fig. 3 was bent with ten Uows from a ball (21 cwt. qr. 
17 1m.) falling 6 feet. Afterwards bent by means of pressure 



Fio. 3. 





until the two ends were within 2 feet 1 inch of meeting, ^i^ng 
a deflection of 2 feet 111 inches, as shown by the sketch. 
Fig.4. 
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The following cut shows a forged sketch of axle : — 

Fio. 5. 

l» l^J. '-^r^ecMTRM — ^ I 

V— ' 7-9tnsn AU ^ 

The axles examined in the following experiments were made 
at the author's works to meet the requirements of some of 
the foregoinor tests, and were of the brand generally known as 
" Wortley Best Best Fagotted Scrap," and forged to specifica- 
tions shown in each test, the axles tested being indiscriminately 
taken at the yarious dates from orders on hand at the time. 
The quality of the iron in the rough used in the manufacture 
of these axles will be seen on reference to Table No. 2. 

Each axle was placed on supports, at distances apart, as 
shown in following tabulated results, and weights, as shown 
in tables, allowed to fall on centre of axle, the deflection 
being carefully noted after each blow. The tests are diyided 
into two kinds, one showing a series of axles submitted to the 
most seyere shocks, the other showing the behayiour of a 
number of axles when submitted to a large number of lighter 
blows. These tests show the great toughness and resisting 
strength of the axles. The results speak sufSciently for them- 
selyea 

The tests of axles referred to in the first portion of this 
paper were, as will be seen from what follows, yery numerous 
and complete. Each tabular statement is accompanied by a 
dimensioned sketch of the axle. 
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Tbst No. I, of a Bbst Bbot Faootted Sosap Gabrlaoe Axle (Mask, 
"WoBTLET Best Best"). May Ist, 1876. 



DiBtanoe 


Height from 
which weight 
or 2369 lbs. 
iUlaCSlcwt. 
qr. It Ibe.). 


Number 
of 

Uowf. 


Defleottonftmiend 
to end. 


Deflection between 
bearin0i. 


It in. 
8 6 


ft. In. 
17 


1 


9iin. 


4} in. 


3 6 


17 

n 


2 
3 


Twned 
U in. paBt Btraight 
Bin. 


over. 
1 in. pMt stndg^t 
^ in. 


8 6 


17 
»» 


4 
5 


7\irned 
Be-defleoted 1 in. 
8 in. 


over. 
Be-deflected { in. 
Si in. 


S 6 

n 


17 

» 


6 

7 


Be-deflected n in. 
7f in. 


over, 
Be-deflected f in. 
3iin. 


8 6 


17 

»♦ 


8 
9 


Tumtxi 
Be-deflected 1} in. 
7 in. 


over. 
Be-deflected ( in. 
3 in. 


8 6 


17 
21 9 


10 
11 


Turned 
Be-deflected 2 in. 
6{in. 


over. 
Be-deflected 1} in. 
8 in. 


8 6 


21 9 


12 
18 


Turned 
Be-deflected 3} in. 
Broken 


over. 
Be-defleoted If in. 



ft in. 

Total length of axle 7 3 

Length from oentre to centre of joornalB .. ..6 51 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of journals 7i 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats 5 

Diameter of jonmals ,» 3| 

Diameter of end collars 4f 

Fio. 6. 
FoBOED Sketob of Azle as Undeb. 
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Test No. 2, of a Bbbt Bvrr Fagotted Sobap Oabbiaoe Axli (Mabk, 
*<WoBTLKT B»r Bam"). Mat In, 1876. 



Distance 
between 
bearingg. 


Height from 
which weight 
of 2369 lb*. 
ftlU (21 cwt. 
qr. 17 lbs.). 


Namber 

of 
blows. 


Deflection ftom end 
to end. 


Deflection between 
beurlnga. 


ft. in. 
8 6 

3 6 

w 

8 6 
n 

8 6 


ft. in. 
21 9 

21 9 

n 

21 9 

II 

21 9 

II 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

6 
7 


12} in. 

Straight 
12im. 

Turned 
H in. from hding 
straight 
ISfk. 

THTtwd 

8} in. fiKim being 
straight 
Broken 


5} in. 

Straight 
5iin. 

owr. 
i in. from being 
straight 
6 in. 

otw. 
1} in. from being 
straight 



Total length of axle 

Length from centre to oentre of jonmaU 

Length of wheel seats 

Length of jonmals 

Length of end collars 

Diameter of middle 

Diameter of wheel seats 

Diameter of jonmals 

Diameter of end collars 



a 


la 


7 


8 


6 


5J 





10 





7* 





1 





H 





5 





84 





H 



Fio. 7. 

FOBQID SkBTOH of AXLl A8 UhDSB. 
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tpl 









«i 
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£wn No. 8, or A Banr Bbbt FAoansD Boraf Oabbiaqb Axlb (Mabk, 
««WoBTLR Bmt Bbr"). Mat 10th, 1876. 



DtotaaM 
iMiwMn 


HcUitfiram 
wUd^wdcht 
oTSSWllN. 
fUto (Srewt. 
Oqr.ntt..). 


Number 

or 
blowt. 


Defledioaframend 
to cod. 


Defl«ctioD between 
beaiinflk 


ft in. 
3 6 

8 6 

8 6 
n 


ft. in. 
17 

17 
n 

17 

ft 




9 in. 

Turned 
2} in. from being 
straight 
5} in. 

Turned 
3 in. past stzaight 
Broken 


5in. 

oner, 
Ih in. from being 
straight 
Sin. 

over. 
If in. past sixaight 



ft. in. 

Total length of axle 7 8 

Length irom centre to centre of journals .. .. 6 5| 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of journals .. 7) 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats .. .• 5 

Diameter of joomals 8( 

Diameter of end collan 4| 



Fio. 8. 

FOBOID fiSBTGB OF AZLB A3 UNDIB. 



iW: 
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K - - - ^" a*. 
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Ten No. i, OF ▲ Bnr Bbbt Faootted Scrap Oabbiaoe Axlb (Mark, 
^WcmTUT B»r Bmt"). SspimBiB In, 1876. 



Dtotonce 
twtwMn 
beulnek 


Heislitftom 
which weight 
Qf2360lbi. 
IhllB (31 cwt. 
qr. IT lb*.). 


Number 

of 
blowa. 


Doltocuon noin md 

tOflOd. 


Deflection between 
bearings 


tL In. 
8 6 


ft. m. 
15 


1 


Sin. 


8iin. 


3 6 


15 


2 
8 


Turned 


i in. past straight 
8iin. 


3 6 


15 


4 
5 


Turned 
1} in. past straight 


over, 
} in. past straight 
8iin. 


8 6 
tt 


15 


6 
7 


Turned 
If in. past straight 


8iin. 


8 6 


15 


8 


Tkirned 
Broken 


over. 



in. 
3 



Totallength of axle 

Length from centre to centre of journals .... 6 5} 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of journals ?( 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4) 

Diameter of wheel seats 5 

DJameter of journals 3( 

Diameter of end collars 4( 



Fie. 9. 
FoBosD 8kbtcb op Axlb as Undrb. 



U- 



•t 
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Tm? No. 5, or a Best Best FAOonsD Bcbap Gasbiaos Axle (Mabk, 
" WoKCLKT But But "). Auamrr 23bd, 1876. 



DtetaDoe 
between 
besringi. 


Height ttOBi 
which weight 
of 3360 lbs. 
fldla (31 cwt. 
qr. IT VbB.y 


Number 

of 
Uowt. 


Ddlaotton from end 
to end. 


DeflecUon betwv«n 
beerlngB. 


ft In. 
3 6 


ft. in. 
17 


1 


Hi in. 


5} in. 


3 6 

ft 


17 


2 
3 


Turned 
Straight 
lein. 


over. 

Straight 
4iin. 


8 6 


17 


4 


Turned 
Broken 


aver. 



ft in. 

Total length of axle 7 3 

Length from centre to oentre of journals .. ..6 5} 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of jonmals 7| 

liength of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats 4} 

Diameter of jooroals S| 

Diameter of end collars 4^ 

Fio. 10. 
FoBOED Skktgh of Azle as Undeb. 




rai 



si- 
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Ten* No. 6, of a But But Faoottbd Scrap Gasbiagb Ajlle (Mask, 
^'WoRTLET Best Bbst"). Dbqembkb 15th, 1874. 



Dtftanoe 
between 
beArings. 



ft in. 
3 6 



3 6 



3 6 



8 6 



8 6 



8 6 



Height from 
wbldi weight 
of 3369 lbs. 
fikUa (21 cwt 
qr. IT Ib8.). 



ft In. 
17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 



Number 

of 
blows. 



Deflection between 
bearing!. 



10 



4|in. 

Turned (yoer. 

Straight 

4} Id. 

Turned over, 
Be^efleoted VW in. 
4im.'^ 

Turned over, 

Be-deflected i in. 

4 in. 

Turned over, 

Be-deflected 4 in. 

4 in. 

litmsdover. 
Broken. 



ft in. 

Total length of axle 7 3} 

Length from centre to centre of journals ..6 6 

Length of wheel seats 10| 

Length of journals 7^ 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats full 5^ 

Diameter of journals 3} 

Diameter of end collars 5^ 



Fio. 11. 



FoBOED Sketch fo Axle as Under. 



^/fC~7ii'.^.W%- 



a^ 



. W* -J 



3: 



m 



t 



X 



tf'c — 

r j%. 



I 
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Twr No. 7, OF a Bnr Bibt Faoottbd Sobap Gabbiags Axlb (ICabk, 
"WoBTunr Bbt Best"). Dsckmbsb 15th, 1874. 



DlsUiioe 
between 
beulniik 



ft In. 
8 6 



8 6 



3 6 



Hotdlit from 

wbt^welslit 

ofsaetibt. 

fiaU(31cwt 
qr. IT Ibt.). 



tt. 
17 



tn. 
6 



17 6 



17 6 



Nmnber 

of 
blowi. 



12tin. 

Turned oiper. 

Straight 

Hi in. 

TSimedooer. 
Straight 
Brolran 



ft in. 

Totallengthofazle 7 8) 

Length from centre to centre of journals ..6 6 

Length of wheel seats 10} 

Length of jonmals 7) 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats fall 5} 

Diameter of journals 8{ 

Diameter of end collars 5| 



Fio. 12. 
FoBGKD Sketch or Axlb as Uhdbb. 



>V7**.-i.f{^-.f H'- 



•C?J 



t-T 



M 



y.si ' 
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Test No. 8, of a Bbbt But Fagottbd Soeap GABmAGE Axle (Mabx, 
"WoRTLET Best Bebt"). Apbil 23bd, 1874. 



Dtefamoe 
betineen 
bearings. 



ft In- 
8 6 



3 6 



8 6 



Height fttim 
whidi weight 
of 1800 Ibe. 
ftUsCiecwt 
qr. 8 Iba.). 



n. hi. 
19 



19 



19 



Number 

of 

blows. 



JOeflecUoD tram < 
to end. 



8} in. 

Tamed over, 

I in. past straight 

9 in. 

Turned over. 
Straight 
Broken 



a in. 

Total length of axle 7 3 

Length from centre to centre of joomals .... 6 5} 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of journals 7 

Length of end collars 1} 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats H 

Diameter of journals ..0 8} 

Diameter of end collars 4| 









Fio. 13. 




Forged Sketch of Axle as Under. 


^ ?*-H 


r ic'~* 




i' 


cr 


•* 


•f 




1 I* 


~ ^sH 


}> 






r. 3' - 





m 
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Tbbt No. 9, OF a Bestt BEflrr Fagotted Sobap Gabbiage Axle (Mark, 
"WoBTLBT Best Bwt"). Apbil 23bd, 1874. 



Distmoe 
between 
twirtngs. 



Hei^t from 
which weight 
of 1800 Ibt. 
falls (16 cwt 
qr. 8 lbs.). 



ft In. 
3 6 



3 6 



3 6 



I 



ft. 
19 



In. 




19 



19 



Nnmber 

of 
blowi. 



Dcflectlonf 
to en 



Turned aver. 

Straight 

6iin. 

Tvmedwer. 
Brokon 



ft. in. 

Total length of axle 7 3 

Length from centre to centre of jonrnalB ..6 5^ 

Length of wheel Beats 10 

Length of journals 7 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats 4| 

Diameter of journals 3} 

Diameter of end collars 4t 



Pro. 14. 
Forged Sketch of Axle as Undbb. 

-4=' 



m 



m^ 



k 



... c' J .- 
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Test Xo. 10, ov a Bwr Bbbt Faoottbd Sobap Cabbiaqi Azta (Mab^ 
*<WoBTLBT Bbbt Bbst*'). Beptembeb, 1874. 



I 



Dfstanoe 
between 
beuringa. 



ft. In. 
8 6 



3 6 



8 6 



Height firom 
which weight 
of 2369 Ibe. 
UOb (21 cwt. 
qr. IT lbs.). 



ft. 
17 



in. 
6 



17 6 



17 6 



Number 
of 



Deflection beiween 



6) in. 

Tamed over, 

Straight 

5 in. 

Turned over. 
Straight 
Broken 



Total length of axle 
Length firom centre to cen- 
tre of jonmals 
Length of wheel seati 
Length of journals « . . . 



ft. In. 

7 8} 

6 6 

10{ 



Length of end oollan 
Diameter of middle . . 
Diameter of wheel seats 
Diameter of jonmals 
Diameter of end oollani 



ft. In. 

1 

4J 

full 54 

8{ 

4 



Fig. 15. 



FoBGiD Skbtgh or AxLB ab Undbb. 

i; i • 



I 



m-^i 



ttH 



-<?',«• — 



On examination of the foregoing experiments, more particu- 
larly on reference to Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, one circumstance 
is noticeably worthy of remark, and which can scarcely be 
called a mere coincidence. It will be seen in some of the axles 
the deflection becomes less as the number of blows increases, 
this being contrary to one's expectations. May not this in 
some measure be due to the fact that the repetition of heavy 
blows has a tendency to alter the molecular structure, making 
the iron more crystalline and harder, in the same way that 
repeated hammering of fibrous iron in the cold renders it 
crystalline in nature, and consequently harder? 

It must be generally admittea that a thoroughly trustworthy, 
satisfactory, and uniform system of testing railway axles, and 
one capable of bein^ universally adopted, is at present much 
wanted, as the methods now employed are as various as the 
diversities of the opinion entertained by engineers on this 
important question. Many ado^t what may be called the gravi- 
tation or falling weight test, giving the axle a few extremely 

M 
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severe, sadden, and destructive blows from a heavy fiadling 
weight. Others, again, do not place too much reliance on 
this process, choodDg rather simply to bend the axle to be 
exammed to a given deflection — as an extreme test till both 
ends meet — ^by means of great hydraulic or other pressure 
continuously applied. Such seek to avoid sudden heavy shocks 
and vibrations, and contend that the nature of the material of 
which an axle is composed is better determined by this gradual 
application of strong pressure than by the use of violently 
applied force. 



TsBT No. 11, ov A Bbbt Sobap Axle (Habk, <'Wortlbt Bvt'^. 
Maboh 8bd, 1871. 




DfsUnoe 
betwMQ 
beariDgk 


Hftlrilitfhnn 
whiiS^welgtat 

of 296911m. 
falls (31 ewt. 

oqr.nn*.). 


Number 

of 
blows. 


DefleoUoD between 
beirincB. 






ft In. 
4 

»> 

» 


ft Id. 
6 

»i 
t« 
>» 

V 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


in. 
2 

1 
Total 6( 






4 

i> 
»• 
w 


6 
»» 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


Turned w>er, 
in. 

'■ il 

Total 6( 






4 


8 


1 
2 


Turned wer. 
in. 
2i 
2 

Total 4i 




The axle neither oraoked nor broken. 

-ft in. It In. 
Totallengthofaxle .. ..7 7 Diameter of middle ..0 4 
Length of paraUelpartatendB 1 8 Diameter of pamllel part 
Length of tapers .. .. 2 li at each end 4| 

Fio. 16. 


FoBOBD Skbtob of Azlb a8 Undbb. 


'< 


J e- M- a* 14" n 


-J 




•« 


1 










1 








— 1.1 — 




! 
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Test No. 12, of a Bkst Scrap Axlb (Mask, << Wobtlbt Bm"). 
Apbil 20th, 1874. 





Dlstaoee 


Height from 
wUobwei^ 


Mmnber 








between 


of 2369 lbs. 


of 


Deflection between beerioge. 






bMrlagi. 


fiOls (31 ewt. 
Ov.lTlbi.). 


blowg. 








ft in. 


ft. faL 










5 


5 


1 


3 in. 






if 


II 


2 


5f in. 






»» 


II 


3 


7|in. 
Turned over. 






5 


5 


4 


4{in. 






n 


II 


5 


3iin. 






If 


19 


6 


Be-deflectedl in. 






If 


6 


7 


„ I paat straight 






»» 


II 


8 


Si 






f* 


II 


9 


6 






If 


W 


10 


8 
Turned over. 






5 


5 


11 


6* in. 






If 


6 10 


12 


4 in. 
2 in. 






It 


6 


13 






ft 


II 


14 


Broken 





ft. in. 

Total length of axle .. .. 6 6 

Diameter of middle 4} 



Twr No. 13, OF a 


B»T ScBAP Axlb FoRGina. Octtobeb Ibt, 1870. 


Distttioe 
between 
bearings. 


Hd^tfrom 

of2369lba. 
falls (21 cwt 
Oqr.ltlbe.). 


Kamber 

of 
blows. 


Deflection ftom end 
to end. 


Deflection between 
bearingk 


ft. in. 
5 

n 
II 
II 


ft. In. 
6 

>• 

>i 
» 

II 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 


P 


in. 
i 


w 






Total 9i 

Turned 


Total 5i 
over. 


5 

M 

II 
II 
II 
II 


6 
II 
11 
»i 
II 
II 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Bd-defleotedU 

If 
II If 
II *• ' 
11 If 

Total 9} 


Be^eflected i 

» i 
n f 

»» i 

i» T 

Total "5 



Diameter of middle 5^in. bare. 

2 M 
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Some incline to the opinion that a careful examination of the 
material composing an lole, showing its tensile strain, elasiicityy 
contraction of area at fracture, &c., ought to suffice for all 
practical purposes, and with much reason* It cannot be doubted 
this latter method is decidedly the more correct and purely 
scientific in principle, and in all respects the most complete 
and exhaustive ; still there are some points that require con- 
sideration in the application of even this scientific test. 

The falling weight test, with all the modifications of its 
application, is in itself only at best a rough-and-ready way of 
examining axles, but at the same time it must be admitted 
that iron or steel axles which will stand such remarkably severe 
punishment as the foregoing tests demand are of excellent 
quality, and well able, in practical working, to cope with any 
strains they may have to endure. In one sense it may be said 
to approximate more closely to the extreme shocks ironwork 
is likely to meet with in actual wear and tear, than the more 
exact method of steadily increased pressura It cannot be 
denied, however, that there is considerable danger of arriving 
at an unjust conclusion as to the quality of an iron or steel 
axle when tested by this method alone, the axle having per- 
haps broken after having received only a limited number of 
heavy blows, whereas in realitv such iron or steel axle may be 
quite equal in tensile strength, and possibly even superior in 
quality to another that may have stood a greater number of 
blows. The only difference being;, that one is somewhat more 
crystalline, and consequentiy harder and more brittie in nature, 
than the other which resisted greater destructive force by the 
fedling weight. This apparent irregularity is not unfrequentiy 
met with in practice, as the following examples illustrate: — 

A is a piece of iron cut fix)m a best best scrap axle after 
it had been tested to destruction in the following remarkable 
manner as seen in Test No. 1. It will be admitted this axle 
gave most extraordinary results. 
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A.— Bwr B»r Sobap Fagotfid Bailwat Oabbiaob Axls (Mabk, 

<*WOBTLET BbBT BbBT). 



DiBtance 
between 
bearings. 


Height fitmi 
whlS^welght 
of2369Ibe. 
&IU (21 cwt 
Oqr.niba.). 


Number 

of 
blowi. 


Deflectton from end 
to end. 


Defleetlon between 
bearings. 


It in. 
3 6 


ft. faL 

17 


1 


9iin. 


Hin. 


8 6 

>» 


17 


2 
3 


Turned 
H in. past stndgfat 
8 in. 


(in.paBt0troight 


3 6 


17 
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B is a piece of iron cut from another best best axle (not of 
Wortley manofactore) that had been tested as shown in the 
preceding table B, standing well under diis severe method ; but 
certainly no way approaching the results obtained from the 
former axle. Now if this £dling weight test is to be taken 
alone as the standard test to indicate comparatiyely the quality 
of the two axles examined, there is unquestionably no other 
course than to set down axle B at once as yastly inferior to A. 
As regards both quaUty of material and workmanship such was 
not the casCi the fracture of the axles being very similar, except 
that B showed a more fine grained and crystalline structure than 
A, whose fracture gave about 80 per cent, of clearly defined 
strong fibre. When examined for tensile strain axle A gaye, as 
might be expected, higher results than axle B. The difference 
being about 14 per cent in favour of A, as indicated by the 
record of experiments given in Tables 3 and 4 on opposite page. 

These experimental observations would make the two meth^ 
of testing in a manner not yery apparently coincide in results, 
and indicate for purposes of exact comparison the unreliability 
of the fidUng weight method when used alone* A further 
instance of ttus may be seen on reference to the tests of axles 
made by the Engineers and Architects' Society of Austria, which 
appeared in * The Engineer/ February 2nd, 1877. Mr. Browne, 
the author of the communication, calling attention to the 
numerous differences of the results^ amount other remarks, 
states thaty ^ The behaviour of the iron axles was no less re- 
markable; one of them completely distanced all competitors, 
both Bessemer steel, cast steel, and iron, and carried off all the 
honours as to struggle. Here they took a high rank, the worst 
of the t^o being only surpassed by four out of thirteen Bessemer 
steel axles, which were tested in the same manner." Mr. Walter 
R Browne concludes his admirable paper by remarking, " Pro- 
bably, howeyer, the chief feeling of^ an English engineer with 
regard to these experiments is one of satictfaction that he has 
not in this instance yielded to the fascination of steel like his 
brethren in Austria, but has been content to rely on the old- 
fashioned material, wrought iron." 

The foregoing experiments, made by the Engineers and 
Architects' Society of Austria, afford one some idea of the 
discrepancy of results given by -the falling weight test. The 
falling weight test as now generally applied is certainly open 
to yarious objections. By uiis process the axle is frequently 
tested and punished most severely in the middle — that part 
which in practical wear is less liable to injury or fracture from 
sudden shocks, there being imdoubtedly in ordinary work a 
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oessionnairey or, if snch permissioii cannot be obtained, without an 
authorization from the GoTemment 

Such an authorixation may be given b j a Decree of the Minister of 
Public Works, after Articles 21 and 22 have been complied with, and 
the case heard by the Connoil of Mines. 

Abtiolb 34. 
The explorer is not able to dispose of any mineral extracted, with- 
out having obtained an authorization from the Government 

Abhols 85. 
When the existence of the mine, and the possibility of its being 
worked are sufficiently proved, the Governor will, on the demand of 
the explorer, commission the Government Engineer of Mines to visit 
the place and to make a report thereon, when the mine may be 
declued opened and concessionable by a Decree of the Minister of 
Public Works, after hearing the report of the Government Engineer, 
and the opinion of the Oouncil of Mines. 

Abtiolk 36. 
After the mine is declared opened, until the concession be given, 
the explorer may continue work, conforming to any conditions which 
may be given him. 

Abtiolb 87. 
Any contravention of Articles 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34 will be 
punished by a fine of from five to fifty firancs, without prejudice to 
any indemnity which may be claimed by injured parties. 

Abtioub 38. 
The Concession of a Mine, 

Any individual, whether he bo a citizen of the State or not, or any 
company legally constituted may obtain the concession of a mine, 
proved they can prove themselves able to carry on the work, and to 
undertake the obligations imposed by the Act of Concession. 

The concession may be given to more individuals than those 
makiDg the demand, in which case they will be individually and 
collectively responsible for all the obligations which may result 
therefrom. 

Abtiolb 39. 

The concession may only be had of mines which have been declared 
opened and are otherwise concessionable. 

Abtiolb 40. 
The persons who opened up the mine, or their rightful successors, 
will have the first right to the concession of the mine; the Ad- 
ministration seeing that the conditions of Article 38 are fulfilled. 
The persons wishing for a concession must, within six months after 
the mine has been declared opened under Article 35, present their 
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demand for the concession in the form prescribed by Article 42. 
Should the six months be allowed to pass without the demand being 
made, unless under conditions settled by the Administration, the 
Minister of Public Works will, on the adyice of the Council of Mines, 
issue a Decree declaring the parties to have forfeited all right to 
preference in obtaining the concession. In this case the opener of 
the mine may have a right to some payment which will be charged to 
the Conceesionnaire and will be determined by the Act of Concession. 
This payment will always be determined as regarding the yalue of 
work done, and not as the value of mineral extracted and left 
disposable on the mine. 

Abtiols 41. 

After the issue of the Decree mentioned in the preceding Article, 
the Governor of the Province will give public notice that the mine is 
to be concessioned. 

The publication of this notice is to be made in conformity with 
Article 43, and must indicate the nature and situation of the mine. 

Abtiole 42. 

Every demand for a concession will be addressed to the Governor of 
the Province in which the mine is situated. 

This demand must be accompanied by a correct plan on which the 
limits of the required concession are distinctly shown. This plan is 
to be made on a scale of not less than 1 in 4000. The applicant 
must also present the necessary documents to prove that he is eligible 
to receive the concession, as required by Article 88. 

Article 48. 

After the Government Engineer of the district has certified to the 
correctness of the plan, and recognized the limits of the required con- 
cession on the ground, the Governor will order that the demand be 
published for three consecutive weeks in the chief town of the 
province at the door of the office of the Tntendente, and in all com- 
munes in which the limits of the desired concession lie, also that it 
be published in the leading newspapers of the province, and in the 
official print of the kingdom, all the charges for publication being 
borne by the applicant. 

The certificate that this publication has been made is to be attached 
to the demand. 

Abtiols 44. 

Within thirty days after the last of the publications prescribed by 
the preceding Article, the Intendente will receive all persons opposing 
the demand, and take down a statement of their objections in a 
particular register. These objections will be notified to the parties 
interested, and a time fixed for them to be answered. This register, 
and all otiier matters relating to opposition, will be open to inspection 
at the office of the Intendente. 
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Abtiolb 46. 
Should other parties make a demand at the same time for a oon- 
cession of the same place, it will be treated as simply an opposition 
to the other, except so far as it relates to land not comprised in the 
limits of the other, in which case it will be considered as a new 
demand. 

Abholi 46. 

At the expiration of the thirty days, as per Article 44, the 
Intendente will take advice of the Ooyemment Engineer of Mines of 
the district, and will then forward the demand, with his opinion 
thereon, and all matters relating thereto, to the GoTcmor of the 
Proyince, for the proposition to be made to the Minister. 

Abtiole 47. 
Any opposition will be admissible before the Minister np to the 
time of the issuing of the Boyal Decree for the concession. 

Notice of opposition will be given to the parties interested, who 
will be able to reply. 

Abtiolb 48. 

Any opposition made against the demand on the part of a previous 
CoDcessionnaire, or his legal successors, will bo referred to the ordinary 
Tribunal. 

Abtiolb 49. 

When there is no opposition, or when it has been settled, a 
definitive concession will be given by Boyal Decree, after the opinion 
of the Council of Mines has been taken, and the matter heard by the 
Council of State. 

Abtiolb 50. 

The Boyal Decree of the concession will indicate the full name, 
profession, and residence (which for all legal purposes must be in the 
district in which the mine is situated) of the Concessionnaire ; also the 
situation and nature of the mine, the proposed mode of working, the 
amount payable to the Government, as per Article 59. Also all other 
obligations and duties which the Concessionnaire is to take upon him- 
self by virtue of the concession. 

The Boyal Decree will also fix the extent and limits of the con- 
cession, which in no case is to exceed 400 hectares, and this is to be 
accurately and distinctly drawn on a plan which is to be attached to 
the Act of Concession. 

Abtiolb 51. 

One Concessionnaire, whether he be a private individual or the 
representative of a legally constituted company, may obtain any 
number of concessions with the obligation of holding them all in 
active work. 

Abtiolb 62. 

The Concessionnaire must, within three months from the date of 
the Boyal Decree, pass before the Intendente of the district an act of 
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Bubmisaion to tbe oonditions imposed by tbe ooncession. WhenoTer 
tbe Concessionnaire is not also the actnal opener of tbe mine, be must 
produce a certificate that tbe opener of tbe mine bas been satisfied, 
or, tbat a sum of money bas been deposited eqnal to tbe indemnity 
required by tbe Act of Concession. (See Article 40.) 

Abtiolb 58. 
Tbe acoomplisbment of tbe deposit stated in tbe preceding Article 
will giye a full rigbt to tbe concession. 

Abtiolb 54. 
Tbe Royal Decree of tbe concession is to be published at tbe 
expense of tbe Concessionnaire, in all tbe communes wberein tbe mine 
lies, and to be entered in tbe registers of tbe same. 

Abtiolb 55. 
Working a mine without baying first obtained the concession will 
be punished by a fine of from 50 to 500 francs, without prejudice to 
tbe confiscation of tbe mineral extracted, or to the recovery of 
damages by other parties. 

Abtiolb 56. 
This publication and delimitation is also required on the part of 
tbe Gbyemment when they intend to undertake tbe working of a mine 
on their own account. 

Abtiolb 57. 
From the day on which tbe concession of tbe mine is given, tbe 
mine becomes an entirely separate property from that of the surface 
ground. 

Abtiolb 58. 
On the Ohligaiiona and BighU resuUingfrom the Concession. 

"Eiveij rigbt and privilege resulting to tbe proprietor of the mine 
from his concession, is like tbe mine itself a property " immobili " 
(not removable from under tbe jurisdiction of Italian law). (See 
Article 16.) 

Abtiolb 59. 

Every concession will pay annually to the (Tovemment a fixed tax 
and also a proportional one. 

Abtiolb 60. 
Tbe fixed tax will be fifty centesimi for every hectare of superficies 
over which the concession extends, and is in no case to be less than 
twenty firancs. 

Abtiolb 61. 
The proportional tax will be five per cent of tbe net produce of the 
mine, and will be determined every year by tbe Government on the^ 
proposition of the Engineer of Mines. 

I 2 
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The net prodnot of the mine is the value of the extracted mineral, 
deducting the expenses of working the mine, preparation of the ore 
for sale, of transport, and of ventilation and drainage of the mine. 
The expenses of administration, of construction, interest on capital, 
and all outlays of that description are not to be deducted. 

Abtiolb 62. 

The proportional tax may be converted, for a specified time, into a 
fixed payment. 

A convention to this effect made between the Minister of Finance 
and the Concessionnaire of the mine, with the approval of the Minister 
of Public Works, will be approved in the form prescribed for contracts 
with the Central Administration. 

Abtiolb 63. 

The Qovemment have power to remit the proportional tax, in total 
or in part, in consideration of the proprietor of the mine having 
incurred heavy extraordinary expenses in working, or having suffered 
losses by accident not occuring from any negligence or tami in the 
working. Such remittance of tax is to be m^le by Eoyal Decree 
after the application has been heard by the Council of Mines and the 
Council of State. 

Abtiolb 64. 

The Concessionnaire will keep a register of the quantity and value 
of the mineral extracted from tiie mine, and also regular accounts of 
all expenses incurred in the extraction of such mineraL These 
accounts and registers will be open to the inspection of certain 
officials. In the month of January of each year the Concessionnaire 
will send to the Intendente del Circondario, an extract of these 
accounts on a form prescribed by the Administration. 

Abtiolb 65. 

The Concessionnaire will make (on a scale of 1 in 500) two 
plans of all work done in the mine, one of which will be sent to the 
Government Engineer of the district. 

In the month of January of each year these plans are to be fully 
marked up and compared. 

Abtiolb 66. 
The Concessionnaire, by not sending in the accounts and plans, as 
required by the preceding Articles, renders himself liable to a fine 
of from 6 to 50 francs, and in case of any falsification of either of 
them, to a fine of from 61 to 500 francs. 

Abtiolb 67. 

The Concessionnaire, worker, or manager of the mine, will give to 

the Government Engineer all facilities for inspecting the workings 

of the mine, and also the plans and accounts, as mentioned in 

Articles 64 and 65, and will give him all necessary information 
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relating io the working of the mine. In case of any refasal the 
ConcesaionnaiTe will be liable to a fine of from 51 to 200 francs, and 
the Engineer may call in the assistance of the local authorities and 
the police. 

Abtiole 68. 

On Dividing a Mining Property. 

A concessioned mine may not be sold, let, or divided without an 
authorization given by Royal Decree on the opinion of the Council of 
Mines and the Council of State. 

Abtiolb 69. 
Should the heirs of a Concessionnaire desire to keep the mine as a 
joint property, the work must be put under one direction, and the 
mine worked as one interest, as required by Article 72. 

Abtiole 70. 

If the Concessionnaire or his heirs wish to divide the mine, they 
must present to the Intendente a demand accompanied by a plan of 
the ground on a scale of not less than 1 in 4000, and a plan of the 
wor^gs of the mine on a scale of not less than 1 in 600. 

The Intendente, after having procured all the necessary information 
on the subject, will send the demand, with all papers relating thereto, 
and the opinion of the Government Engineer of the district, to the 
Provincial Qovemor, who will forward the same, with his opinion 
thereon, to the Minister of Public Works, who, after the matter has 
been heard by the Council of Mines and the Council of State, may 
recommend the division to be approved of by Boyal Decree. 

Abtiole 71. 

The Boyal Decree will determine the manner of the division, 
the work belonging to each division, and the parts of the taxes and 
other obligations iJlotted to each of the parties. 

After the passing of the Boyal Decree, the parties concerned must 
give in an act of submission thereto, in conformity with Article 52, 
when they will be considered as separate Concessionnaires. 

Abtiole 72. 
Bepresentaiion of the Proprietor$, 

Whenever the concession of a mine belongs to a company or to 
diverse persons, they must show, at the request of the Governor, that 
they have made proper arrangements whereby all the works are put 
under one direction and are worked in one interest, and also that their 
representative has been properly nominated with power of attorney 
before the Secretary of the Intendente. If within the time allowed 
by the Governor, the above regulation be not complied with, the 
Minister of Public Works may order the suspension of work on all 
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or any part of the conoessioDy and if necessary appoint a person to 
administer the property on aoconnt of the OoncessionnaireB and at 
their expense. 

Abtiolb 73. 

Joint Working of Separate Concesiions. 

When from the fault of one system of working not being followed 
in mines adjoining one another, but included in separate concessions, 
the work is not being carried out properly, or any danger is incurred 
to persons, the work of these parts of the mines may be put under one 
direction by a Oovemment order, made by Royal Decree on the 
opinion of tiie Council of Mines and the Council of State, after hear- 
ing the interested parties. 

The interested parties may, if they can agree, nominate the 
Administration of the part in which they had a common interest. 

In event of the interested parties not being able to come to any 
satisfiftctory conclusion as to tiie method of joint working, then the 
Minister of Public Works will appoint an officer at their expense, 
who will carry on the work of the part in question in such manner as 
may be determined by the Council of Mines. The Minister will in 
this case also provide for the proper division of the expenses and 
profits of the part in question among the parties interested. 

Abtiolb 74. 

To enforce the carrying out of the preceding Article the parties 
may be summoned before the law courts, but £e work is not to be 
suspended. 

Abtiolb 76. 
PMie Worlu. 

Whenever from any cause the workings of one mine are damaged 
by the working of another, or in case work done in one mine becomes 
useful to anotiber mine, by draining water, or any other cause, then 
the one Concessionnaire may demand compensation of the other. 

Abtiolb 76. 

In case of any work necessary for public security, or for the 
security of the mines being necessary, the same may bo required to be 
done jointly by the Concessionnaires concerned. 

Abtiolb 77. 

The combination for carrying out works as per preceding Article 
will be established by Boyal Decree, after the matter has been heard 
by the Council of State and the Council of Mines : and in every case 
the Administration may proceed against the parties interested. 
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Abtiolb 78. 

Damages, 

The Ooncessionnaires of mines are in erery case responsible, for 
damages caused by their works. 

Abtiolk 79. 

In the case of work of long duration, and where it is not possible 
in one year to restore the land to its original condition, the indemnity 
may be assessed as double the nett product of the land damaged or 
provisionally occupied. WhencTcr the occupation of land for works 
shall exceed one year the proprietors may oblige the Concessionnaire 
to purchase the same. 

Abtiole 80. 

The proprietor of the surface ground may oblige the Concession- 
naire to acquire the whole of any piece of land which may have been 
in great part damaged by the working of a mine. 

Abtiolx 81. 
If the workings of a mine extend under any habitation, under any 
closed place, or under the workings of any other mine, or in their 
immediate vicinity; the Ooncessionnaire may be obliged to lodge 
caution money as a guarantee against possible damage. 

Abtiolb 82. 
The Ooncessionnaire may obtain back his caution money as soon as 
he can prove that his work has been carried out without any damage 
having occurred. 

Abtiolb 88. 
Any works which may be necessary to be made outside the limits 
of the concession for the adequate drunage or ventilation of the mine 
may in certain cases be declared works of public utility and regulated 
by the laws relating thereto. 

Abtiolb 84 

Security of Mines. 

Whenever from any cause damage to life or property is to be feared, 
the Qovemment Engineer will on his becoming aware of the fact, 
make a report to the Government giving his opinion on the means 
which should be employed to avert the same. 

Abtiolb 85. 

The Governor will then summon the proprietor of the mine, and 

state to him what measures he considers necessary to be taken. In 

case of any resistance on the part of those interested, the Decree of the 

Governor may not be enforced without the approval of the Minister. 
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The Gk)yemor may in the mean time, at the instanoe of the Engineer, 
Older the work of the mine to be soBpended. 

ASTIOLB 86. 

Wheneyer the Government Engineer may find that the workings of 
a mine are in snch a condition that it is not possible properly to pro- 
vide for the security of persons, he will make a report on the subject 
to the Governor of the Province, who will summon the proprietors of 
the mine and hear their explanation. 

Should the proprietors refuse to obey this summons, the Governor 
may order the mine to be closed, and proceed against them with the 
assistance of the Engineer. The observations and judgments of 
experts are to be embodied in " proces verbal," which the Governor 
will send to the Minister of Public Works, accompanied by his 
opinion on the case. The Minister, after the matter has been heard 
by the Council of Mines, will pronounce definitively. 

Abtioud 87. 
Should the proprietors of the mine not conform to the above- 
mentioned Act during the time fixed by the Act, the Intendente may 
instruct the Government Engineer of &e district to take charge of the 
mine, and carry out the necessary work at the expense of the pro- 
prietors. In this case the mineral extracted, or found on the mine, or 
m the magazines, may be sold to pay expenses. 

Article 88. 

Ohildren under the age of ten years are prohibited from going 
into, or working in any mine under a penalty of from 5 to 10 fruics. 

Abtiolb 89. 

Accidents. 

In case of any accident, by which any person is killed or danger- 
ously injured, occurring in a mine or in any place connected therewith, 
the persons in charge are immediately to inform the Sindac of the 
commune, and the Government Engineer of the district. 

Abtiols 90. 

The same information is to be given, in case of an accident com- 
promising the safety of the workings of the mine, or the surface 
property. The contravention of either of the preceding Artioles will 
be punished by a fine of from 5 to 50 francs. 

Abtiolb 91. 

Ih every case the Engineer is to go to the place and, either by 
himself, or with the assistance of the Sindac, or other officials, make a 
*' proces verbal " on the accident, stating the causes which occasioned it. 

The Sindac or police officers may nominate some expert to visit 
the works and support their opinion in the " proces verbal," whidi is 
then to be sent to the Governor of the Province. 
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Abtxolh 92. 
WheneTer the Sindao or police officers are informed in any manner 
that a Berions accident has occurred, they are at once to report the 
matter to their superiors, and, with the assistance of the Government 
Engineer, if he be present, take all necessary measures to guard 
against further danger. For this purpose, they may use the tools, 
horses, and men of the mine, and have power to give the necessary 
orders. The work necessary to secure public safety is to be put 
under the direction of the Government Engineer, or, in his absence, 
under some competent person appointed by the Intendente. 

Abtiolb 93. 
The proprietor or numager of any mine, near to that in which an 
accident occurs, must give every assistance in his power. By neglect- 
ing to do so he renders himself liable to a penalty of 50 to 800 fhmcs, 
without prejudice to any action for indemnity. 

Abtiglb 94. 
The expenses of attending to wounded men, repairing damages, and 
every other expense resulting from any accident is to be borne by the 
proprietors of the mine, without prejudice to any action for danutges, 
or to the recovery of fines. 

Abtiolx 96. 

The proprietors of a mine are required to keep on the spot all 
necessary medicines and appliances for giving assistance in case of 
accident, and also to keep in their pay a surgeon ; in conformity 
with orders which, regarding various cases, will be given them by the 
Administration. 

One surgeon may attend several mines, when they are in a con- 
venient vicinity to each other. 

Contravention of the orders of the Administration on the above 
points, will be punished by a fine of from 50 to 200 francs. 

Abtiolb 96. 

On the Abandonment of a Mine by Ettpress Declaration, 

When a Ooncessionnaire or proprietor of a mine wishes to abandon 
the same he must make a formal declaration to that effect, to the 
(Governor of the Province, which will be inscribed in the registers 
mentioned in Article 44 of the present law. 

Abtiolb 97. 
No conditions whatever are to be attached to the above declaration. 

Abtiolb 98. 
From the day on which the declaration mentioned in Article 96 is 
presented, the proprietor is not allowed to make any more excavation 
in the mine or to alter its state. He must also leave intact all work 
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neoessary to the preservatioii of the mine, and the means of getting 
access to the workingB, bat should the mine be oonoessioned anew to 
another person^ the original holder may reooTer from him the valne of 
work so left. 

Abtiolx 99. 

The oontrayention of the above Article will be punished by a fine of 
100 to 600 francs, and the offender may also be compelled to restore 
the mine to its original condition. 

Abtiolb 100. 

Immediately that the declaration required by Article 96 is registered, 
the Goyemor is to order the Gk>yemment Engineer of the district -to 
proceed to the place and make a complete report thereon, verifying 
the plans of the workings, and reporting also on the security thereof. 
A '* proces verbal " will be made out on every case, and transmitted 
to the Gh>vemor, who will order any precautions that may be necessary, 
and fix a time within which the work i6 to be executed by the pro- 
prietor or at his expense. 

Abtiolb 101. 

An extract of the register mentioned in Article 96, indicating the 
name of the retiring proprietor, and the nature and situation of the 
mine, is to be published in the places and manner prescribed by 
Artiole4d. 

Abtiolb 102. 

Within one month after the publication, the Governor will send to 
the Minister of Public Works, the register of the renunciation, 
accompanied by his opinion thereon, and that of the Government 
Engineer. 

Abtiole 103. 

Should there be any opposition offered by any parties, the Minister 
will suspend his decision until the case has been decided by a com- 
petent tribunal. 

Abtiolb 104. 

If there is no opposition, or no result from it, the renunciation will 
be accepted by a Eoyal Decree, after the matter has been heard by the 
Council of Mmes and the Oouncil of State. 

Abtiolb 105. 

From the date of the acceptation of his renunciation the retiring 
proprietor will be free from all obligations imposed by the concession 
except such as may include the rights of a third party. 

Abtiolb 106. 

The Boyal Decree issued under Article 104 is to be entorod ib the 
register of the Office of Mortgages, as provided by the civil law in the 
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case of inmBfer of propertj, and extracts therefrom are to bo inserted 
in the official journals of ihe province and kingdom. 

Abtiolb 107. 

If after these formalities are completed, no claims are made against 
the estate on account of mortgages, within the time fixed by the law 
for them to be cleared np, then the office will issue a certificate to 
that effect, and the mine is then free to receive a new concession. 

Abtiolb 108. 

If on the contrary any claims are proved against the estate, the 
creditors may obtain a judgment for a sale in the Tribunal of the 
Circondario, always observing the conditions and obligations imposed 
by the concession, by the present law, and by the civil law. 

Abtiolb 109. 

The proceeds of the sale, after deducting all taxes and payments 
due by the old Ooncessionnaire to the State, and the legal expenses of 
the auction, are to be divided amongst the creditors, as the civil law 
directs. 

Abtiolb 110. 

Should no purchaser be found for the mine, the Tribunal will 
pronounce sentence, declaring the mine to fall, without any liabilities, 
into the possession of the Qovemment, and this sentence after the 
expiration of the time allowed for appeal to the Oourt of Cassation 
against the sentence, will place the mine in the position provided for 
by Article 107, excepting only the rights of creditors over certain 
parts of the property, as per ibrtide 116. 

The sentence of the Tribunal must be notified to the Minister of 
Public Works, and entered in the registers of the Office of Mortgages. 

Abtiolb 111. 

On the Abandonmeni of a Mine hy Ceasing to Work it. 

In case a mine is found abandoned, or that no work has been done 
in it for more than two years, then the Minister of Public Works, on 
the advice of the Council of Mines, may suspend the concession by 
issuing a Decree in the same maimer as prescribed for injunctions. 

Abtiolb 112. 

Whenever this iigunction remains without effect, the Qovemment 
Engineer will report on the circumstances by means of a '' proces 
verbal," when the Minister of Public Works wiU revoke the con- 
cession. 

The Decree revoking the concession is to be published as provided 
in Article 43. 
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Abtiolk 113. 

A time of tldrtj days will be allowed for the parties interested to 
appeal to the Gotmcil of State against the Decree of the Minister. 

Abtiole 114. 

The Decree of the Minister, or the decision of the Council of State, 
revoking the concession is to be notified as proyided for by Article 

loe. 

Abtiolb 116. 

Daring the time fixed for clearing up liabilities, the mine will be 
sold by auction according to law. 

Abtiole 116. 

After the sale has taken place, if there be found a purchaser or not, 
the Articles 109 and 110 will come into force, as in the case of a 
mine voluntarily abandoned, but the Concessionnaire, who will be 
declared to have no further rights to the mine, will have a right to 
remove such property as horses, machinery, &c., that may be con- 
sidered of no further use in working the mine, provided such removal 
does no damage to the property. The right is reserved to the 
Administration to retain, at an estimated price, any property which 
they may consider necessary. 

In every case the property must first pay the taxes, and obligations, 
due from the date of expropriation. 

Abtiolb 117. 
Ultimate Lapse of the Concemon. 

If within two years from the time of the action of Articles 110 and 
116, the mine is not worked, sold, or reooncesdoned, but still remains 
in the hands of the Government, then the land comprised within its 
limits will become free of every obligation resulting from the con- 
cession. 

Abtiolb 118. 

Biipositiona referring to exiniing Interests at the time of passing 
the present Law. 

Any person having a right of proprietorship to any mine at the 
time of passing the present Act, must, within two years, send to the 
Governor of the Province a statement of his name and residence, the 
nature and situation of the mine, and the title of his right thereto ; 
and this statement must be accompanied by the original, or an 
authorized copy, of his title deeds. 

Any person not conforming with this regulation, will forfeit all 
right to any mining property he may be possessed ofl This regula- 
tion is not applicable to concessions made by Boyal Letters Patent, or 
to concessions made by Boyal Edict of June 30th, 1840. 
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Abtiolx 119. 

All proprietors coining nnder the preoeding Article whose pro- 
perties exceed the limit of 400 hectares, must, within two years from 
the time of passing the present law, bring their limits within that 
scope, or divide the property into several concessions. And within 
that time they must send in the statement reqnired by Article 118, 
accompanied by a plan of their workings on a scale of 1 to 600, and 
also a plan of the surface land on a scale of not less than 1 to 4000, 
on which the proposed limits of the concession or concessions are 
distinctly shown. 

Any person not conforming to the above regulation will be pro- 
ceeded against as per Article 55, and the mine will be considered 
abandoned as per Articles 111 to 117. 

Abtiolb 120. 

The statement required by Articles 118 and 119 will be registered 
and its receipt notified to the sender. 

The Governor to whom these statements have been sent, will take 
the opinion of the Engineer of the district, and then forward the 
complete case to the Minister of Public Works, who on the advice of 
the Council of Mines will pronounce the relative Decrees. 

Article 121. 

In case the title of ownership of the mine shall be found not valid, 
the Minister of Public Works shall by his Decree declare that such is 
the case. 

This Decree will be intimated to the proprietor in the form pre- 
scribed for citations, and within thirty days from the intimation, he 
must defend his cause before the Council of State. 

Abtiolb 122. 

If any mines worked by the proprietors, coming under Articles 118 
and 119, are found to be in the condition contemplated by Article 79 
of the present law, and it is found impossible to fix the limits of the 
mine, or in any other way to provide for proper working, and security 
of the works and persons, then Article 73 shaU come into force. 

Abtiolb 123. 

Up to the time of settling the definite limits of the concession, the 
fixed tax to be paid by the proprietor, as per Article 60, will be the 
minimum allowed by that Article. Whenever, therefore, the workings 
shall exceed 400 hectares, the tax will be determined on the basis of 
that measurement. 

Article 124. 

The Concessionnaires existing previous to the passing of the present 
law, and found to be legally in possession, will be subject to the 
payment of the fixed and proportional taxes, as per Articles 60 and 61. 
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Abtiols 125. 
In case the ooncession of a mine is subject to any ancient feudal 
rights, the payment of the proportional tax will be made by the Con- 
cessionnaire, as required by such rights. 

Abtioli 126. 

Special Begvlation for the Province of Lomhardy, 

Existing rights to search for and work minerals, are to continue 
and have effect until their expiration, but are to be subject to the 
regulations of this Act, and the holders are within two months of the 
passing of this Act to furnish a copy of their rights to the Goyem* 
ment Engineer of the district. 

Abtiole 127. 
Those persons who, before the annexation of the province of 
Lombardy to the kingdom of Italy, haye presented to the Austrian 
Government demands for permission to open mines, may if their 
demands are made in conformity with the '' Legge Montanistico " of 
March 28rd, 1854, obtain concessions of the same mines on presenting 
their demand in conformity with the present law. 

Abtiolb 128. 

All those who on the passing of this law are found in possession 
of mines by virtue of a royal concession or of any equivalent right, will 
for the future hold them under the conditions imposed by the present 
law. 

Abtiolb 129. 

All existing rights are maintained in confonnity with the sixth 
chapter of the " Legge Montanistico." 

No alteration is to be made in any of the conditions existing at the 
time of passing the present law. 

All holders of rights must send to the Governor of the Province 
copies of their rights within six months. 



EEGULATIONS EEGAEDING MINBBALS OOMPEISED IN 

CLASS n. 
Abtiolb 130. 

No diggings for peat, quarries, or any workings for substances com- 
prised in Class II. of Article 13 may be worked, except by the 
consent of the proprietor of the surface land. 

Abtiolb 131. 

Any person wishing to open works of this description, must send 
to the Intendente of the Circondario, a declaration stating his name 
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and residence, wbich residence must be in the Oircondario, also the 
nature of the substance be intends to work, and tbe metbod of 
working wbicb be intends to follow. 

Abtiolb 182. 

Tbe contravention of tbe preceding Article will subject tbe offender 
to a fine of from 6 to 50 francs. 

Abtiolb 133. 

Peat Diggings. 

Tbe Intendente will, witb tbe assistance of tbe Goyemment District 
Engineer, determine the conditions under wbicb peat may be worked, 
baying regard to local circumstances and to the public health and 
security ; these conditions will be communicated to tbe parties in- 
terested by tbe Syndao of tbe commune in which the work is situated. 

Abtiolb 134. 

Persons not conforming to the orders of tbe Intendente will be 
liable to baye their works stopped, but may appeal to tbe Minister of 
Public Works and the Oouncil of Mines. 

Abtiole 185. 

Whenever tbe vicinity of several peat workings render necessary 
any workings in the interest of public health or security, then the 
regulations contained in Articles 75, 76, and 77 of the present law 
will come into force. 

Abtiolb 136. 

Drainage works may in certain cases be declared works of public 
utility, and be regulated by the laws relating thereto. 

Abtiolb 137. 
Quarries. 

Whenever in working a quarry it may be desired to make any 
subterranean workings, then the declaration required by Article 181 
must be accompanied by a plan of tbe ground. This plan must be 
correctly made and signed by some competent person, it must be on a 
scale of 1 to 500, and must show all roads, rivers, watercourses, 
bouses, and walls existing within a distance of 500 metres from tbe 
proposed workings. 

Abtiolb 188. 

Tbe proprietors must each year in tbe month of January present to 
the Government Engineer a statement of all underground work done 
in the preceding year, and under special circumstances tiie In- 
tendente may order this statement to be accompanied by a plan of tbe 
work done. 
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Abtiolb 139. 
Open quarry workings are not to be made within 20 metres of any 
pnbHc rowMl, house, or place surrounded by walls, or within 60 metres 
of any canal, watercourse, or mineral spring. 

Abtiolx 140. 

The Gbvemment Engineer will giye to the proprietors any instruc- 
tions which may be necessary for proper security of the works, and 
these instructions will be made obligatory by a Decree of the In- 
tendente. 

Abtiglx 141. 

The Intendente may, on the report of the Goyemment Engineer, 
and the opinion of the Syndac, after having heard the proprietors, 
issue any necessary regulations for the working and also stop any 
dangerous work, the parties interested having the right of appeal to 
the Governor of the Province. 

In case of immediate danger the Syndac may give the necessary 
instructions, reporting immediately to the Intendente. The cost of 
all works ordered by the authorities on behalf of public security must 
be defrayed by the proprietors of the quarries in question. 

Abtiolb 142. 
In case of any accident occuring in the workings, the regulations 
contained in Articles 89 to 95 of the present law will come into 
force. 

Abtiolb 143. 

The proprietors must at all times allow the Government Engineer 
or any properly authorized agent of the Government to inspect the 
works, who in case of refusal may call the police to their assistance. 

Abtiolb 144. 
Landed proprietors excavating material for their own use are not 
subject to tibe dispositions of this Act. 

Abtiolb 145, 
The preceding Article is also extended to those searching for gold 
or other metals in the beds, or deposits of rivers and torrents, which 
search is regulated by the laws regarding the several waters and 
streams. 

Abtiolb 146. 

The infraction of Articles 138, 139, and 143 will be punished by 
a fine of from 6 to 50 francs. 

Abtiolb 147. 

On the Estahltshmeni of Works for the Preparation of Minerals, 

The following works are not allowed to be established without the 
permission of the Governor of the Province : — 
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Works for the grinding, washing, or other mechanical preparation 
of minerals. 

Works in which, by fire or other agency, minerals of the first class 
are reduced into metals or other products. 

All works in which the preparation of minerals and metals of any 
kind is carried on, which may in any way become dangerous or 
injurious to public health or security. 

The establishments comprised in this Article are enumerated in 
Table B, but this may be altered by Boyal Decree as may be 
required. 

The contravention of this Article wiU be punished by a fine of 
from 60 to 600 francs. 

Abtiolb 148. 

The demand for permission to establish these works is to be made 
to the Intendente of the Circondario, and is to state— 

The name of the person asking for the permission and his residence, 
which is to be in the Circondario; 

The nature of the works intended to be established and of the 
substances to be used therein, the method of works to be followed, 
the number of furnaces and other works to be established, and the 
time of year at which they will be at work ; 

The place in which the works are to be established, and what 
watercourses, if any, are to be used. 

The demand is to be accompanied by a plan of the whole works, 
and designs of the apparatus to be employed. 

Qeneial plans are to be made to a scale of 1 to 600, and special 
drawings to a scale of 1 to 100. 

Abtiolb 149. 
The Intendente will cause the demand to be registered as pre- 
scribed by Article 44, and to be published for two consecutiye weeks 
at the door of the office of the Circondario, and in the commune 
wherein the proposed works will be situated. 

iBTIOLX 160. 

Opposition to the establishment of the works will be received at 
the office for thirty days after the publication of the demand, and due 
notice will be given to the parties presenting the demand to appear 
in support of their case. 

Abtiolb 161. 

At the expiration of the time given for the opposition, the In- 
tendente will consult with the Municipal Council, with the Engineer 
of the ** Genio Civile," and with the Government Inspector of Forests, 
after which he will forward all papers relating to the case to the 
Government Engineer of Mines of the district, who, after taking all 
means to verify the case, will give his opinion on it, also on the 
opposition made, and on the conditions which should be imposed on 
giving the permission. 

K 
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Abtiolb 162. 

The Litendenie will then send the whole case, with his opinion 
ihereon, to the Gh>Yemor of the ProTinoe, who will give the permisdion 
by a Deoree, which will state all the conditions attached to the 
permission. 

Abtiolb 163. 

The pennission most be published, at the expense of those who 
have obtained it, at the places and in the manner prescribed in 
Article 149. 

Abtiolb 164. 

In case it may be necessary, in the opinion of the Government 
Engineer and anthorities, to make ponds or banks for purifying the 
water emitted from the works, or condensing chambers for the smoke 
and gases, then the proprietor is obliged to conform to the directions 
issued by the Administration on the subject. 

Abtiolb 166. 

If the proprietor desires to make any alterations in his works, he 
must, before doing so, send the designs to be approved of by the 
Intendente. 

Abtiolb 166. 

If within two years from the date of the permission the construction 
of the works is not commenced, or if they are at any time left un- 
occupied for three years, the Government will fix a time for their 
construction, or the recommencement of work, and if this order is 
not complied with the permission will be revoked. 

The revocation of the permission, or the voluntary renuncia- 
tion thereof by the proprietor, must be published as prescribed by 
Article 149. 

Abtiolb 167. 

Appeal to the Minister of Public Works is always allowable against 
the decision of the Provincial Gk>vemor. 

Abtiolb 168. 

Works far the ealMiahment of which a simple Deelaraiion i$ necessary. 

Temporary furnaces for burning lime, or works for the preparation 
of those substances not comprised in Article 147, may be establifihed 
on making a declaration to tibe Syndac of the commune in which they 
will be situated. 

Abtiolb 169. 

The declaration must give the name and address of the person 
making it, and describe the nature of the works which he proposes to 
establuh. 
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Abtiole 160. 

The proprietors of all works will be obliged to conform to all 
regulations whicli in the interest of public health and security are 
issued by the competent authorities. 

Oontravention of this Article will be punished by a fine of from 
50 to 800 francs. 

Article 161. 
Various BegtUationa. 

The proprietors of all works must at all times giye eyery facility 
to the Goyemment Engineer for inspecting the same. 

Article 162. 

The proprietors of works coming under the heads mentioned in 
Article 147 which are in existence at the time of passing the present 
law are not required to obtain a regular permission, but must make a 
declaration to the Intendente of the Ciroondario, which must contain 
all that is required by Article 148, excepting only that it need not be 
accompanied by the plans and designs. 

A certificate that this declaration has been made will take the 
place of the permission. 

Article 163. 

The proprietors of works mentioned in the preceding Article are 
also required to make the declaration to the Syndac of the commune 
as required by Article 159. 

These declarations must be made within six months of the passing 
of the present law. 

Article 164. 

Thus works of eyery kind will in one way or another come under 
the jurisdiction of this Act 

Article 165. 

The infraction of Articles 155, 158, 161, 162, and 163 will be 
punished by a fine of from 5 to 50 francs. 

Article 166. 
JuriidicUoH of L<m Caurta, and Judiddl Proeeeding$ under thii AcL 

All questions arising regarding the effect and execution of the 
decrees of permissions of exploration, the concessions of mines, and 
the permissions for establislunent of works, will be regarded as a 
matter between the Administration and the Permissionnaire, Con- 
cessionnaire, or others interested, and will come under the jurisdiction 
of the ^'Oontenzioso Amministratiyo," subject in the case of special 
laws to an appeal to the Council of State. 

Questions arising between the Concessionnaire or Permissionnaire 
and a third party will be decided by the ordinary ciyil tribunals. 

K 2 
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Abtiolb 167. 

The ^' Oontenzioao Amministratiyo " baa special jurifldiciion over 
the infraction of Aridclea 27, 28, 82, 33, 34, 55, 66, 67, 90, 93, 95, 
99, 119, 132, 146, 147, 154, 160, and 165 of the present law. 

Hatters relating to the infraction of other Articles are under the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. 

Abtiolb 168. 
Non-payment of fines imposed under the present law may bo 
punished by imprisonment, as provided in the general penal laws. 
A sentence may be pronounced of both fine and imprisonment. 

Abtiolb 169. 
The application of the present law will in no case prejudice any 
action taken under ike ciyil law, or under any local regulations. 

Abtiolb 170. 
In the instructions and proceedings under the present law the 
procedure of the various jurisdictions is to be observed. 

Abtiolb 171. 
The Boyal Edict of June 30th, 1840, is repealed, as also are all 
other laws and regulations contrary to this present law. 

We order that the present law, sealed with the seal of State, be 
inserted in the Gk>vemment Code to bo observed. 
Given at Turin, 

This 20th day of November, 1869, 

YrrroBio Emanuelb. 



Table A. 
Mineralogical Districts as mentioned in Article 2. 

1. Bergamo, comprising the provinces of Bergamo and Sondrio. 

2. Brescia, „ „ Brescia and Cremona. 

3. Cagliari, „ „ Cagliari and SaEsari. 

4. Grenoa, „ „ Genoa. 

5. Milan, „ „ Milan, Pavia, and Gomo. 

6. Novara, „ „ Novara and Alessandria. 

7. Turin, „ „ Turin and Cunoo. 



Tablb B. 
Works coming under the Dispositions of Article 147. 

1. All works in which minerals are crushed, washed, or otherwise 

treated for the removal of useless matter. 

2. Mills for the preparation of gold and silver. 
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3. FumaoeB for calcinmg or melting tlie minarals of the first class. 

4. Furnaces for smelting the minerals of the first olasa 

6. Works in which the minerals of the first class are treated by 
water. 

6. Works for the mann&ctare of wrought iron and steeL 

7. Works for the cupellation of lead, manufacture of oxide of lead 

and zinc, refining of copper, and refining, by means of acids, of 
silver and gold. 

8. Works for the manufiEU^ture of sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, and 

other acids, chloride of lime, sulphates of iron, copper, and zinc, 
carbonate and sulphate of soda, sal-ammoniac, and all substances 
containing arsenic and mercury in any form. 
9« All works in which coal is reduced into its products, or in which 
combustible material is manufactired. 
10. Works for the manufacture of porcelain and earthenware, and 
permanent works for the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and 
cement. 



Circular of January 30, 1861, on the Taxes on Mines and Payments to 
the Oovemmeni required hy Law, 

The law of November 20th, 1859, No. 3756, requires from all 
Concessionnaires of mines the payment of two annual rates : A fixed 
rate of fifty centimes on each superficial hectare of land included in 
the concession, which rate must in no case be less than 20 francs per 
annum ; and a proportional rate of five per cent, of the nett profit of 
the mine, which may for convenience be commuted into another fixed 
annual payment. 

Under ^e present law the Ooncessionnnires are released from pay* 
ment of the tax imposed by the law of June 8 0th, 1840, so that the 
instructions contained in the Circular of the Minister of Public 
Works dated December 31st, 1854, are not applicable to the collection 
of the new taxes. 

With a view, therefore, to avoid mistakes, and to fix a uniform rule 
for all those parts of the kingdom where the new law is in force, the 
following regulations are issued. 

The Fixed Tax, See AHides 59, 60, 123, 124, and 128. 

The fixed tax of 50 centimes per hectare included in the concession 
is due from every Concessionnaira in possession of a mine, whether the 
concession was granted prior to the time of the laws passing or no. 
This tax offers no difficulty in its determination. 

The Proportuynal Tax, See Articles 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 124, 125, 

. and 128. 

The proportional tax of 5 per cent, of the nett product of the mine 
is equally due from all Concessionnaires and legal holders of mines 
which are not on property subject to feudal rights, excepting only 
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those whose title deeds hold them exempt from any dues. This tax 
may, according to Article 62 of the present law, be commuted into a 
fixed annual payment. 

On etiifnaHng the Value of the Proportional Tax. 

The nett produce of a mine is the difference between the selling 
price of the mineral, on the mine or at some other determined place, 
and the expenses incurred in obtaining that produce in that state and 
in that plaice. 

The particulars on which such yaluation is founded will be ascer- 
tained from the books and reports kept in compliance with Article 64 
of the law. The expenses to be taken into account are Uiose only 
which are actually incurred in extracting the mineral, such as labour, 
depreciation and consumption of plant and material, constmctian and 
repair of roads for the transport of mineral, expenses of yentilating 
and drainage ; also deductions may be made on account of expenses 
incurred in the original search and opening of the mine under the 
permission of exploration, and lastly the expenses of management and 
administration incurred on the spot. 

The expenses which, according to Article 61, are not to be taken 
into account in determining these deductions, are those incurred in the 
general management of the concern in other places than on the mine 
and in financing the undertaking ; also interest on capital is not to be 
taken into account. 

On ihe Beporti of Ddiveriee required by Law. 

The reports respecting the taxes are required simultaneously with 
the mineral statistics, and are to be inserted in the schedules provided 
by the Administration for that purpose. 

During the month of November in each year the District Engineers 
will transmit to the Intendente of the Circondario a statement of the 
taxable mineral in their several districts, accompanied by as many 
delivery schedules as there are mines therein, regularly headed to 
eich proprietor. 

The Intendente of the Circondario will take care that before the 
end of the following month of December the respective schedules be 
sent through the Syndacs of the communes to the various proprietors 
at their stated residences, so that they may within the time prescribed 
by law deliver, along with the other data, the necessary extracts from 
the accounts required by Article 64 of the law. 

The Goncessionnaires will be required to fill in correctly the forms 
furnished them, and to transmit the same to the Syndacs within the 
month of January following, as provided by Articles 64 and 66 of the 
law. 

The Syndacs are required to see that these reports are duly sent in, 
and to forward them to the Intendente of the Circondario within the 
first ten days of February. The Syndacs are required, when forward- 
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ing these reports, to inform the Intendente in case they may have 
reason to suspeot any of them of being incorrect. 

The deliyery reports will be forwarded to the Mining Engineer of 
the district for yerification, and from them he will proceed to form 
his proposal for assessing the tax. 

The Tax Roll is to be completed by the first day of March and 
sent to the office of the Intendente, accompanied by any observations 
that the Engineer may wish to ma^e, and a statement of any inao- 
carades which he may haye found in the reports sent in by the 
Concessionnaires. 

On receipt of these Tax Bolls the Intendente will canse a notice 
thereof to be published at the chief town of the district, and in 
the various communes wherein the mines are situated, in order that 
within eight days the Concessionuaires may present any objections 
which they may desire to make, should ihej consider themselves 
taxed beyond the provisions of the law. At uie expiration of eight 
days from the publication, the Boll is to be sent, in three copies, to 
the office of the Governor of the Province, along with any objections 
which may have been made. 

The Governor of the Province will, after having heard the opinion 
of the Government Engineer of the district, and if necessary also 
taken that of the Council of Mines, determine the taxes to be paid, 
marking the same in the proper columns of the three copies of the 
Tax Boll, and attaching also to each copy a copy of the Decree 
establishing the amount 

The three copies of the Tax Boll, with all papers relating thereto, 
will then be forwarded by the Provincial Governor to the Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Oommerce, who after due inspection, and 
rectification if necessary, will send one copy to the Finance Depart- 
ment for collection of the tax, another to the office of the Provincial 
Governor , and the third, accompanied by all the other papers, he will 
return to the Government Engineer of the district, to enable him to 
make out the necq^ry mineralogical statistics. 

On Converting ike ProporUondl Tarn into a Fiaed Annual Payment. 

The amount of the yearly payment, into which the proportional tax 
may be converted, may, if circumstances pennit, be determined on the 
basis of the average tax which has been paid for several successive 
years. In the case of mines commencing work it may be determined 
on the prospective yield and expenses, but in this case the conversion 
is not to be made for a period exceeding five years. 

To obtain this conversion the Concessionnaire or his representative 
must make a request, on stamped paper, to the Intendente of the 
district, stating the length of time for which he wishes the conversion 
to be made, and the fixed annual sum it is proposed to substitute for 
it. It must also be accompanied by a statement of the receipts and 
expenses of the last five years, if the mine has been so long working. 
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The Intendente will, on reoeiviug the application, confer with the 
GoYemment Engineer, and then forward the application, with their 
opinion thereon, to the Groyemor of the Proyince, who will transmit 
the whole case to the Minieter of Agricnltnre, Indnstry, and Com- 
merce. The Minister will lay the matter before the Ck>ancil of Mines, 
and if they pass it, will then forward it to the Finance Department, 
in order that the necessary contract may be condnded between the 
Minister of Finance and the Gonoessionnaire of the mine. 



On Beeanverting th^ Annudl Pojfment into ^ Proportional Tax. 

^ An application for converting the annual payment into a propor- 
tional tax mnst be made in the same manner as in the case of the 
conversion of the tax into an annual payment. The statement of 
receipts and expenses is to be verified by the Government Engineer of 
the district. 

On Keeping Accounts of Beeeipls and Ea^penses. 

The accounts required by Article 64 of the law mnst be carefolly 
attended to by the owners of the mine, and also rigorously super- 
vised by the Government Engineer. It is proposed not to assign any 
particular form in which these accounts are to be kept, but care must 
be taken that they be properly signed and authenticated on each sheet) 
and that they comprise a statement of the weights or measurements 
of all minend extracted with its approximate value* The accounts of 
expenses should also show all payments made imder the heads of 
wages, contract labour, material, depreciation of plant, working 
expenses of machinery, maintenance of roads and buildings, ad- 
ministration, and office expenses. 

On Neglecting to Furnish Betums, or Sending in False Ones. 

Bhould the Gonoessionnaire or his agent, to whom due notice has 
been given, neglect to furnish the returns, or should there be reason 
to believe that those furnished are untrue, the Intendente will through 
the local authorities give notice to the Gonoessionnaire that the 
fines provided for by law will be enforced, and should the Conces^ 
sionnaire still refuse to furnish such returns, or furnish such as are 
manifestly false, the Intendente will instruct the Gk)vemment Engineer 
with the local authorities to visit the mine and make out the necessary 
returns from what information he can gather, at the same time pro- 
ceeding against the Goncessionnaire as the law directs. 

(Signed) The Minister of Public Works, 

T. GoBsi. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. E. H. Walker (H.B.M. Consul, Pemambuco) said it was 
some years since he left the island of Sardinia, where he had 
had the honour of representing Her Majesty's Government 
for about eight years. During that period he occasionally 
accompanied Mr. Alford in some of his expeditions. Every- 
thing which the author had expressed about the island was 
strictly true. The island of Sardinia required her internal 
resources to be better known. Eoads were wfinted ; and he was 
afiraid that the unknown wealth of the island must be hidden 
until the Italian Government or some foreign capitalists could 
expend money in developing the same. The residents in the 
island had to contend with malaria, and the whole of the mining 
operations had to be suspended from St. Giovanni's Day, which 
was the 24:th of June, until the rainy season commenced in 
October. That suspension was, of course, very injurious to 
large capitalists, for they had to keep their engineers away 
from the island on the main land for about six months of the 
year. The mines must always be kept working to a certain 
extent, otherwise the concessions would be lost, and therefore a 
few miners were left on the spot; but to all intents and 

Eurposes the real work ceased auring the interval which he 
ad mentioned. "With regard to the produce of the island, 
the following tabulated statement would show the amount of 
mineral ore produced during the mining campaign of 1876-77 
in comparison with that of the years 1875-76 : — 



Quali^ of mineral produced. 


1876-7e. 


Campaign 1876-77. 




Value. 


Qoantlty. 


Value, 


Argentiferous lead ore 

Crude and calcined calamine and\ 
blend / 

Antimonium 

Manganese , 

Nickel, cobalt, and bismuth .. .. 

Iron 

Lignite and anthracite 


Francs. 
8,883,086 

4,164.603 

80,000 

6,000 

150,046 

107,256 


Tona. 
36,028 

81,667 

150 
3000 

250 
18,300 
11,345 


Francs. 
11,017,279 

4,310,344 

45,000 
105,000 
250.000 
146,300 
180,875 


Total .. 


13,390,991 


16,054,800 


Increase in cam] 


mign 1876-77 


2,663,809 
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Mr. F. E. DuoEHAM said that the author had stated in his 
paper that the value of Sardinian coal was only 60 per cent, 
of that of English coal. Xhe table of comparative values which 
accompanied the paper did not show such a great difference 
either as regarded the heating power of the Sardinian coal 
or its lower specific gravity, and consequent greater bulk for 
stowage. 

Mr. Charles Horslet asked what the quality of the Sardinian 
iron was. He should also like to know why Mr. Alford did not 
go down 600 feet in boring for coal, instead of only 300. There 
was coal on the north, the north-east, the south, and the south- 
east of the spot at which the boring was made, and there was a 
valley between those points ; and therefore it appeared to him 
(Mr. Horsley) that the engineers who went out had a very good 
reason for supposing there would be coal in the valley. In 
many coal countries the coal would be found to dip and go 
down very rapidly indeed under such circumstances. That was 
the case in England. It did not follow that because no coal 
was found at 300 feet there would be none at 600 feet. It was 
a question whether there was not reallv coal in the basin at 
which the boring was made. It was only 65 feet to the 4 feet 
seam. A little fault might put the coal down lower than 300 
feet. The country seamed to be a very rich one ; it would be 
a very ^ood thing if coal could be obtained there, so that our 
best coed could be kept for use in England. He would be glad 
to know if labour was cheap in the island. 

The Pbesident said it was quite refreshing to hear an 
English ironmaster asking about the quality of Sardinian iron. 
It seemed as if a fear had crept over Mr. Horsley that the 
Sardinian iron might be equal to the Derbyshire iron. He (the 
President) might remark that Sardinia was not the only rich 
country which remained poor for want of facilities. In Sardinia 
and in Spain there were rich mineral deposits, which might be 
worth an immense amount of money if they could be properly 
worked. The difficulties of transport were felt in Sardinia, and 
from what he had read of Spain, he rather thought that was 
the case there also. Then the laws of Sardinia interfered with 
j)rogress. Anything which interfered with the liberal applica- 
tion of capital would prevent the fructification or the develop- 
ment of any industry. That was the result of the strikes which 
we had had in our own country, and which had in some degree 
extended to other places. The most recent development of the 
mischief of strikes was now being felt in the quiet country of 
Sweden, amongst the woodcutters. Wood-cutting was the prin- 
cipal industry of that country. The effect of all such causes was 
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to disturb trade and to check the application of capital by causing 
timidity on the part of capitalists. Wherever there was a want 
of conndence amon^ capitalists, there would be a comparative 
cessation of profitable enterprise. It appeared thai one thing 
which was wanted in Sardinia, in order to bring about the 
development of the rich treasures buried in the earth and ready 
to the hand of man, was convenient laws which would induce 
the application of capital. If such laws were introduced the 
rest would follow, and the difficulty of transport would be over- 
come. The world was the poorer for being kept without the 
supplies of minerals which Sardinia [could woro, and therefore 
all the world was interested in the progress of the island. 

Mr. C. J. Alfobd, in reply to questions, explained that the 
60 per cent value of Sardinian coal compared with English 
coal stated in his paper was the comparison of the money value 
as a marketable article, representing only the practical value 
under the disadvantageous circumstances under which it had 
generally been tried. On the other hand, laboratory experi- 
ments gave results which could scarcely be expected to be 
realized in practice, so that the true practical value would lie 
somewhere between the two. Begarding the quality of the iron 
produced from Sardinian ores he could not speak, as he had 
never seen any of it. It was smelted mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles. He did not think it was used alone, as it 
contained a large proportion of silica and phosphorus. That was 
the magnetic iron ore from the San Leone Mine. There was 
also a large quantity of ironstone and hematite in the island, 
containing at least 50 or 60 per cent, of iron, which ou^ht to 
find a market The reason for not carrying the borings deeper 
in the coal exploration was that the crystalline limestone of 
Silurian ori^n was undoubtedly reached, and under that no coal 
could possibly exist Regarding the labour to be obtained in the 
island, the Sardes were not of much use ; their wa^es were from 
1 franc to 2 francs per day, and they did very little work for it 
Aft<er a time they improved slightly, but he knew of few cases in 
which a Sarde had turned out a really good workman at mining 
or anything else. All skilled labour had to be imported from the 
Contment, mostly from the neighbourhood of Lucca, in Tuscany, 
and from Piedmont Those men were some of them first-rate 
miners ; their wages were from 2 to 5 francs per day. They had 
their regular routine for the year ; they could come over to the 
island in October and work until the 24th of June, St. Giovanni's 
Day, and then they all went back to their homes on the 
Continent again to look after their vines and com, which 
during the winter were left in charge of the women and 
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cbildreiL There was tine country in the island, and land was 
very cheap. If the Government would give the people some 
enconraeement and not drive them to desperation by taxation 
which they were unable to bear, those people with their families 
might be mduced to go and settle there instead of going away 
to the Brazils and Algeria as they now did by thousands. The 
fever prevalent in Sardinia dunng the summer months was 
nndonbtedly a drawback, but it soon disappeared before culti- 
vation. 
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THE VACATION VISITS. 

During the vacation of 1879, four visits were made to engi- 
neering and other establishments of interest to the members. 
The first visit took place on the 24th of June, and was made to 
the Providence Ironworks, Millwall, and the Millwall Docks. 
The members were conducted over the ironworks by the pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Cutler, and were afforded the opportunity of 
seeing some large gas-holders and other gasworKs appliances 
in course of construction, as well as kindred engineering works. 
The members were conducted over the Millwall Docks by 
Mr. F. E. Duckham, who explained the general arrange- 
ment and working anpliances of that undertaking, including 
the new ''grain macninery, Mr. Duckham's pneumatic dis- 
charging dredger, the dry dock and pumping engines, the 
hydraulic engines, and general machinery. Messrs. Cutler 
and Mr. Duckham entertained the visitors at luncheon 
during the day, and the visit concluded by an inspection 
of the ironclad corvette * Orion,' which was being fitted out 
by Messrs. Samuda Bros, in the Millwall Docks. 

The second visit was made on the 30th of July, to the Tele- 
graph Cable Works of Messrs. Siemens Bros, at Charlton, over 
which the members were conducted by Dr. 0. W. Siemens in 
person. The visitors there were afforded the opportunity of 
inspecting the various processes connected with the preparation 
of the materials used m the manufacture of telegraph cables, 
and the manufacture of the cables thenaselves, as well as that 
of various kinds of electric telegraph apparatus and instru- 
ments. The department for the productiou of magneto-electric 
machines and apparatus was likewise inspected, as was also the 
telegraph cable snip * Faraday,' on board of which Dr. Siemens 
entertained his guests at luncheon. 

The third visit took place on the 26th of August, when the 
Works of the Victoria Dock Extension were for a fourth time 
inspected by the members. A general description of these 
works appeared in the Transactions for last vear, and need not 
here be repeated. They comprise a large addition to the dock 
accommodation hithertoafforded by the London and St. Katharine 
Dock Company, and have entailed in their execution some very 
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heavy engineering works^ principally in excavations for some 
80 acres of additional water area, in building the extensive 
length of dock walls in concrete and in forming a tannel under 
the floor of the dock for the accommodation of the North Wool- 
wich branch of the Great Eastern Eailway, which formerly 
crossed at the level of the dock surface, ^he members were 
conducted over the works by Mr. C. Andres (on behalf of 
Mr. A. M. Bendel, the en^neer of the docks) and Mr. W. Colson, 
the engineer of Messrs. Lucas and Aird, the contractors, who 
entertamed the visitors at luncheon. 

The fourth and last visit of the vacation was made to the 
works of Messrs. A. H. Bateman and Co., at Greenwich, where 
the Members inspected the various processes connected with the 
manufacture of sOicate stone, as well as those connected with 
the manufacture of emery grinding and polishing wheels and 
machinery. They also witnessed the practical application of 
those wheels by means of machinery m motioa Mr. A. H. 
Bateman conducted the visitors over nis works and entertained 
them at luncheon during the day. 
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Odober m, 1879. 
ROBERT PAULSON SPICE, President, in the Chaib. 

THE STRENGTH OP WROUGHT-IRON 
RAILWAY AXLES. 

By Thomas Andrews. 

In introducing the subject of wrought-iron railway axles, 
the author thinks it may not be uninteresting first briefly to 
describe the Wortley Ironworks, near She£Seld, on the estate 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Whamcliffe, of which the author 
is the proprieter. These works are about the oldest ironworks 
in the tlnited Kingdom, and at them some of the first railway 
axles were made at the commencement of the railway system, 
and haye since continued to be largely manufactured up to the 
present time. It is interesting to ooserye that best charcoal 
iron was largely made at the Wortley Ironworks as &r tmck 
as, and eyen earlier than, the year 1660, and the works haye 
been in continuous operation to the present time. They were 
enlarged and improyed in the year l7l3, and towards the end 
of the eighteenth century were worked by Mr. James Cockshutt, 
a ciyil engineer and f^.R.S., who being then in partnership 
with Mr. Richard Crawshay, the great ironmaster of South 
Wales, introduced at the Wortley Ironworks the celebrated 
** Cort's " process of rolling puddled blooms with grooyed rolls. 
Thus almost simultaneously with the new mill at Gyfcurthfa, 
one of the first rollii^ mills of this description in the kingdom 
was put in operation at these works. 

A letter n-om Mr. Cockshutt to Mr. Coningsby Cort — son 
of Henry Cort — dated Wortley Ironworks, April 17th, 1812, 
entering into the merits of Henry Cort's invention, forms an 
interestmg historical record concerning this early and yaluable 
deyelopment of the iron trade. This letter will be found repro- 
duced m Dr. Percy's * Metallurgy of Iron and Steel,' page 634. 

Dr. Percy thus remarks : — " In an interesting letter of Mr. 
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Cockshiitt, partner of Mr. Richard Grawshay, the merit of the 
inventions, both of grooved rolls and puddling, is freely ttccorded 
to Oort. It is excessively damaging to the memory of Homfray , 
and is so important in its bearing on the question under con- 
sideration, that I present it in extenso" The letter reads as 
follows : — 

*< WOBTLET iBOHWOBKfl, April 17tA, 1812. 

"Dear Sir, — I had heard, I believe, not less than two or 
three years before I felt it needful to pay any particular atten- 
tion to the subject, of the great advantages and the great 
improvements obtained by your father's practice of rollinff iron, 
in preference to the long-continued and established method of 
forming bars by the use of forge hammers. But when Mr. 
Crawshay — then my partner — determined that a trial should be 
made of vour father's method of making iron on the puddling 
system, 1 accompanied him to Fontley, when I first saw the 
practice of forming bars from blooms by the use of grooved 
rolls, and this, by a reference to my remarks made at the time, 
and now before me, was in the month of June, 1787, with 
which I was greatly pleased, and that operation was also 
determined to be maae a part of our trial at Cfyfarthfa. Shortly 
after my return I began to prepare plans and drawings for a 
more powerful mill for that purpose, with such improvements 
as occurred to me ; and accordingly a mill was constructed on a 
plan which perhaps has not been much improved since that 
time, but, I believe, much imitated. 

**I have always considered and believed that the merit of 
rolling' bars from blooms was due to your father, as well as that 
of making iron by the puddling process, both of which Mr. 
Homfray, who kept an attentive eye over our process, was glad, 
with my permission, to copy, not only in the construction of 
his furnaces after the patterns of those erected by your father's 
workmen, by whom Mr. Homfray was first ijistructed when he 
took up the process, and who also borrowed the very patterns 
made use of by me in the construction of the mill at Cyfarthfa. 
I must add, if Mr. Crawshay had not been convinced himself of 
your father's just claims, he would not have consented to pay 
10s. per ton for patent right. 

(Signed) ^ James Cockshutt." 

There are several carved stones on the walls of the old forge, 
giving the dates of various alterations and improvements, one of 
the most interesting being a well executed carving of a forge 
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hammer put down in the year 1713 ; copy of this carving is 
here given — 



rie.i 




Carving of a Hammeb bbbctfbd at Wortlet Ibonwobxs, ▲.!>. 1713. 

SOULFTUUD ON THB FOSGS WaLL. 

David Borkinshawy a millwright, who was apprenticed as a 
boy to Mr. James Cockshutt at Wortley Ironworks, and worked 
above sixty years at these works, dying October 30th, 1868, 




at the age of seventy-two vears, remembered as a boy__seeing 

11 r " " 



the first grooved rolling mill put down at the tilt mill, Wortley 

L 
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Ironworks^ for rolling iron into rods, instead of the old me&od 
of tilting them under the hanuner. This mill was about the 
first, if not the first, of its kind in this part of Yorkshire, erected 
to carry out practically Mr. Henry Cort's inrention of grooved 
rolls, to the value of which invention Mr. Cockshutt speaks 
most highly in the letter just before spoken of. This ola mill 
was put down without housings on what was then called the ^^ box 
and pillar system," and was used for rolling charcoal iron bars 
from 1^ inch square down to | inch diameter for wire-4rawing 
purposes, A large sheet mill on this ancient principle is still 
to be seen at the works. This rolling mill is driven by two 
water-wheels of about 18 horse-power each, running reverse 
ways, without toothed gear of any kind, one driving the top roll^ 
the other the bottom one. The water-wheel is also weighted by a 
very heavy stone rim, bolted together in segments, so that the 
wheels act as fly-wheels. 

When digging out some foundations during 1868 to about 
6 feet to 8 feet below the present level of the ground, there 
were found amongst a quantity of old black oak beams three 
ancient cannon-bsdls, measuring respectively 5^ inches in dia* 
meter, and weighing 16 lbs. 15 oz. ; 2f inches in diameter, and 
weighin^2 lbs. 9 oz. ; 2^ inches in diameter, and weighing 1 lb. 
3^ oz. These are still in the possession of the author. It is 
not, therefore, at all improbable that cannon-shot was at some 
early date manufactured at these old ironworks 

The mode of conveying the iron from the works long before the 
days of railways was by means of pack-horses over the mo(H:s 
to Manchester, Bradford, Halifax, or other towns. Where 
turnpike roads were constructed, the mode of conveyance was 
changed from pack-horses to waggons. Some of these obsolete 
bridle-paths are still in existence. In those early days parties 
frequently fetched their own iron away, so that pnces were then 
quoted at the works. The author has often heard David 
Burkinshaw say that when young he had seen as many as a dozen 
carts from all parts of Yorkshire within a radius of thirty miles 
waiting for shovels to be rolled and iron to be tilted for them 
at the tin-mill and forges. In times of dry weather, when the 
water was low in the river and dams, these teams and pack- 
horses had frequently to wait several days before the orders 
could be executed. This waiting necessitated the erection of 
stables, which are still standing, but some of them have been 
recently converted into cottages for workmen. 

In the early part of this century a waggon was regularly kept 
going on the Kotherham and Salterbrook turnpike, baiting at 
the ' Flouch Inn,' and then passing over the moors, making two 
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journeys per week to Manchester from Wortley Forges, taking 
tilted and bar iron there, and loading back with scraps. 

The first railway axles were made at Wortley Ironworks 
about the year 1888. At the commencement of the railway 
system it was considered a great achievement to make two or 
three axles per day under the old hammer, and much char- 
coal iron was used, charcoal beiu^ largely employed as the fueL 
By way of contrast with this early period in the history of the 
iron trade, and in illustration of modem progress, it may be 
stated that these works now possess the necessary capabiUties 
for turning out from 250 to 800 railway axles per weeK. 

The following inscription, on a tombstone in Wortley Church- 
yard, bears testimony to the ^reat antiquity of these ironworks : 
** Here lies the body of Francis Askew, of Upper Forge, hammer- 
man ; died 24th October, 1669.'' 

The works were again extended in the year 1825, and were 
further largely increased and thoroughly remodelled in 1855 
and in 1861. They now possess every modem facility for the 
manufacture of best railway axles and all the best classes of 
wrought scrap iron. Hoping this short digression, owing to 
its antiquarian interest, will be pardoned, the author will now 
proceed to the consideration of the subject of this communica- 
tion and bring under notice a few practical experiments, made 
in the course of his usual occupation, which amongst many 
others tend to show the great resistance to sudden strains which 
best best fagotted scrap axles are capable of exerting. There 
being considerable diversity of opinion amongst engineers at the 
present time as to the varying merits and demerits of wrought- 
iron axles as compared with steel axles for railway purposes, 
the recording of these experiments may not perhaps be regarded 
as out of place, and in any case, even as a simple contribution 
of facts, will not probably be uninteresting to those concerned 
in the constmction of railway rolling stock. 

It must be admitted that the question of iron versus steel as 
a material for axles needs approaching with the utmost care, as 
many arguments may be adduced in fftvour of either materid. 
Of course in dealing with a question of this nature the pecuniary 
element has a proper place of its own : but this should not be 
allowed to exercise undue influence in the consideration of a 
matter of such primary importance as the public safety on our 
railways. % 

It would be unsuitable in a short contribution of this kind to 
attempt to sum up all the pros and eona of this great argument, 
the object being rather to add one more record of observations, 
showing the great toughness, tenacity, and general behaviour 

L 2 
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of best wrought-iron axles when submitted to the most serere 
sudden strains and blows. 

As regards the making of axles, what should be aimed at in 
the manufacture of wrou^ht-iron axles is great toughness and 
tenacity of material combined with that necessary amount of 
hardness needful for the proper and economical wear of the 
journals ; but this hardness ousht never to approach brittleness 
— ^neither, on the other hand, should the iron be of too soft and 
fibrous a nature, otherwise there is danger of sudden fracture. 
It is the due regard to these and other important matters that 
is essential to the successful manufacture of wrought-iron axles. 
On the old principle, that in the aggregate the resisting strength 
of a bundle of iron rods of a given diameter exceeds the 
resisting strength of one bar of homogeneous iron of the same 
area, the good old fagotted system of making axles, when 
properly carried out, is by far tne most excellent, reliable, and 
satisfactory method of constructing them. This is also illus- 
trated by the fact that a bar of precisely the same (]^uality of 
iron when finished to a smaller size endures more tensile strain 
than the same quality of iron if finished to a larger size, as 
shown by the experiments on the opposite page. 

The author will next offer a few remarks upon some of the 
general practical methods of examining and testing railway 
axles. The following are amongst the tests required for best 
best axles of iron or steel by some railway companies : — 

'^The axles are to be tested by a weight of 1 ton falling 
through a space of 30 feet, the axle resting upon solid iron 
bearings 4 feet apart It must receive at least two blows with- 
out showing any signs of fracture." 

<^The axles are to be capable of standing without fracture 
five blows from a weight of 2000 lbs. falling from a height of 
20 feet upon the axle, which shall be placed upon bearings 
3 feet 6 inches apart, and shall be turned after eacn blow.'* 

'^ The axles to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and to stand a weight of 1800 lbs. ialling a distance of 19 feet" 

" The axle to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and to stand two blows from a weight of 1 ton falling 20 feet ; 
axle to be turned after each blow." 

^ The axle to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and to stand four blows from a weight of 2369 lbs. (21 cwt qr. 
17 lbs.") falling a distance of 17 feet 6 inches on the centre of 
the axle ; the axle to be turned over after each blow." 

** The axle to be placed upon supports 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and to stand four or five blows from a tup of 2300 lbs. (20 cwt. 
2 qrs. 4 lbs.) falling a distance of 18 feet ; axle to be turned over 
after each blow." 
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'' The axle to be on bearings 5 feet 11 inches apart, the 
monkey weighs 8 cwt., and the height of drop begins at 18 feet 
9 inches, ana is increased by 2 feet at each blow. When the 
axle has received a set to the extent of about 9^ inches, it is 
turned over and struck on the opposite side till it has received 
an equal set in the opposite direction, this process being con- 
tinued until the axle has sustained an amount of mechanical 
work, which, estimated by the formula P x y/2ff,hf amounts 
to 500,000 foot-pounda" 

'* The axle to be placed on bearings 5 feet 11 inches apart, a 
weight of 8 cwt. allowed to fall on centre of axle from a height 
of 24 feet 6 inches, and the axle to be turned after each blow." 

Some engineers prefer the steady application of strong pres- 
sure applied to the centre of an axle placed on sunpoits, the 
pressure being continued, the axle meanwhile denecting till 
fracture occurs. Referring to this mode of testing, a best best 
fagotted scrap axle— of Wortley manufacture — was gradually 
bent cold, until the two journals met No fracture being 
shown in the axle, the two ends were then firmly secured 
together against the rebound of the elastic force of the iron. 

Another axle was treated in the same manner until the two 
journal ends met within 2 feet 1 inch, as shown in test No. 0. 

Tb8t No. 0, OF ▲ Best Bsffr Faooitbd Bcbap Cabbiagb Axub (Mabk, 
•♦WoETLBT Bnr Best"). 

It tat. 

Total length of axle ..7 9i 

Length ftt)m centre to centre of journals .. 6 6 

Length of wheel Beats 101 

Length of jomnals 7} 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats, ftiU 54 

Diameter (rfjonmals ..0 8} 

Diameter of end collars 5| 

Fig. 3 was bent with ten Uows from a ball (21 cwt. qr. 
17 1m.) fisklling 6 feet. Afterwards bent by means of pressure 

Pig. i. 

Fio. 8. 





until the two ends were within 2 feet 1 inch of meeting, epiying 
a deflection of 2 feet 11^ inches, as shown by the sketch. 
Fig. 4. 
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The following cut sliows a forged sketch of axle : — 

Pio. 5. 






. rrettiTfies ^ I 

p- '/'^iwtn ALL — 4 

The axles examined in the following ex]^riments were made 
at the author's works to meet the requirements of some of 
the foregoinor tests, and were of the brand generally known as 
" Wortley Best Best Fagotted Scrap," and forged to specifica- 
tions shown in each test, the axles tested being indiscriminately 
taken at the various dates from orders on hand at the time. 
The quality of the iron in the rough used in the manufacture 
of these axles will be seen on reference to Table No. 2. 

Each axle was placed on supports, at distances apart, as 
shown in following tabulated results, and weights, as shown 
in tables, allowed to fall on centre of axle, the deflection 
being carefully noted after each blow. The tests are divided 
into two kinds, one showing a series of axles submitted to the 
most severe shocks, the other showing the behaviour of a 
number of axles when submitted to a large number of lighter 
blows. These tests show the great toughness and resisting 
strength of the axles. The results speak sufSciently for them- 
selves. 

The tests of axles referred to in the first portion of this 
paper were, as will be seen from what follows, very numerous 
and complete. Each tabular statement is accompanied by a 
dimensioned sketch of the axle. 
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Tbst No. 1, OF A Best Best Fagottkd Scrap Cabuagb Axle (Mark, 
"WoBTLKT Best Bbst")- Mat Iffr, 1876. 



DiBtanee 
between 
bevliigB. 


Height from 
which wel^t 
012369 Um. 
fiOkCaicwt. 
qr. 11 lbs.). 


Number 
of 

blowi. 


DeBfiCtlon fhMn end 
to end. 


Deflection between 
bearings. 


It. In. 
8 6 


n. to. 
17 


1 


9iin. 


iiin. 


8 6 


17 


2 
3 


Tvtrnod 
1} in. past straight 
Sin. 


over. 
i in. past Bindgfat 
81 in. 


8 6 


17 


4 
5 


Tftmad 
Be-defleoted 1 in. 
8 in. 


over, 
Be-deflected f in. 
8iin. 


8 6 

n 


17 


6 
7 


Turned 
Be-deflected 1} in. 
7f in. 


over, 
Be-defleoted f in. 
8iin. 


8 6 


17 


8 
9 


Turned 
Be-deflected 1} in. 
7 in. 


over, 
Be-deflected i in. 
8 in. 


8 6 


17 
21 9 


10 
11 


Turned 
Be-defleoted 2 in. 
6(in. 


over, 
Be-deflected 1} in. 
8 in. 


8 6 


21 9 


12 
18 


Turned 
Be-deflected 3| in. 
Broken 


over, 
Be-deflected 1} in. 



ft. In. 

Total length of axle 7 8 

Length from oentre to centre of jonnali 6 5| 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of jonmals 7^ 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats 5 

Diameter of jonmals 8| 

Diameter of end collars 4| 

Fig. 6. 
FoBOED Skstoe of Axle as Ukdeb. 
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TflflT No. 2, OF A Best Best Faootted Scrap Oabbiagb Axlb (Mark, 
<«WoBTLKT Bwr Bmt")- Hat In, 1870. 



DlftaDoe 
between 
bearingB. 


Helgbtfrom 
whj^ weight 
of 3369 Ibe. 
flOls (21 cwt 
qr. IT Ibe.). 


Nomber 

of 
blows. 


Deflection iVxnn tioA 
to end. 


Deflection between 
boMinga^ 


ft. in. 
8 6 

3 6 

M 

8 6 

» 

8 6 

n 


ft. In. 
21 9 

21 9 

»» 

21 9 

» 

21 9 


1 

2 
8 

i 
5 

6 

7 


121 in. 

I\imed 
Straight 
12iin. 

Turned 
1^ in. from being 
straight 
181 m. 

Turned 

fitraight 
Broken 


5iin. 

over. 

Straight 
5iin. 

over, 
i in. from being 
straight 
6in. 

over, 
H in. from being 
straight 



Totallength of axle 

Length from centre to centre of jonmals 

Length of wheel seats 

Length of jonmals .. .. 

Length of end collars .. 

Diameter of middle 

Diameter of wheel seats 

Diameter of jonmals 

Diameter of end collars 



it In. 
7 3 
6 5} 

10 
7} 



1 
5 

H 
H 



Fio. 7. 
FoBano Skxtoh of Axlb as Uitdbb. 
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rmn No. Sy or ▲ Bmt Bnr Fagovtsd Sobap Oabbiaqb Axle (Mabk, 
"WoBTLST Bmt Bbr"). Mat IOth, 1876. 



Diifeuice 
teiweon 


JUAAttnuk 

or2se9»M. 
flUto(arewt. 
qr. 17 tt*.). 


Number 

of 
blows. 


DefledkmftviiieiMl 
to end. 


Deflection between 
beeringi. 


a 111. 
8 6 

S 6 

n 

8 6 


ft. in. 
17 

17 
»f 

17 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 


9 m. 

Turned 
2} in. from being 
straight 
5(in. 

Turned 
8 in. mat straight 


5in. 

over. 
H in. from bdng 
straight 
8 in. 

over. 
If in. past straight 



Total length of axle 

Length £rom oentre to centre of jonmals 
Length of wheel seats 



ft. in. 

..7 8 

.. 6 5i 

.. 10 

Length of journals 7} 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle ^ 

Diameter of wheel seats 5 

Diameter of jonmals ^ 

Diameter of end coUars 4| 



Fio. 8. 
FoBOSD Bkrob or Azus as Undkb. 



i^.y|...jl,..;<;V.,j 
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•tr 
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Tvr No. 4, or A Bmt Bnr FAOOirrxD Sobap Gabbiaoe Axlb (Habk, 

^'WOBTLIT Bb9T Bvp"). BBTnOCBKB IflT, 1876. 



DtoUnce 
between 
bewinek 


Helshtfhnn 
which weight 
af2869lbt. 
lhlli(aiowt. 
Oqr.lTUw.). 


Kamber 

of 
blowa 


Deflection from end 
to end. 


Deflection between 
bevingB. 


ft in. 
8 6 


ft. in. 
15 


1 


8 in. 


8iin. 


8 6 


15 

w 


2 
8 


Turned 
H in. past straighi 


over. 
i in. past straight 
8iin. 


3 6 


15 

n 


5 


Turned 
1| in. past straight 


over, 
f in. past straight 
8iin. 


8 6 


15 
n 


6 

7 


TWfMtf 
1} in. past straight 


{in. past straight 
8iin. 


8 6 


15 


8 


jy-ned 
Broken 


over. 



It in. 

Total length of axle 7 3 

Length firom oentre to oentre of jonrnals .. .. 6 5) 

Length of wheel seats •• 10 

Length of journals 7} 

Length of end coUan .... 1 

Diameter of middle 4) 

Diameter of wheel seats 5 

Diameter of jooraals 8| 

Diameter of end oollars 4| 



Fig. 9. 

FOBOBD SkBTQH or AXLB AS Undsb. 
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Tm No. 5, or a Barr Bebt Faoottkd Bobap Cabbiaos Axub (Mabk, 
<* WoBTLET Bbst Bb8T "). AuouBT 28bd, 1676. 



Distosoe 

D6tWMIl 

beMinga^ 


Height fh>in 
whiSi weight 

of 2869 lbs. 
fiOls (ai cwt. 
qr. If lbe.> 


Nnmber 

of 
blowg. 


Deflection frxnn end 
to end. 


DeflecUon betwMn 
bearingi. 


ft. in. 
S 6 


ft. in. 
17 


1 


lliin. 


5iin. 


8 6 
n 


17 


2 
8 


Tamed 
Straight 
10 in. 


over. 

Straight 
4} in. 


8 6 


17 


4 


Turned 
Broken 


over. 



ft. in. 

Totallengthofazle 7 8 

Length from centre to oentre of journals .. ..6 5} 

Length of wheel Beats 10 

Length of jonrnals 7| 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats 4} 

Diameter of jonrnals 8} 

Diameter of end collars 4| 



FiQ. 10. 
FoBGED Sketch of Axle as Undeb. 
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Tbst No. 6, OF a Bbst Bbt Fagottsd Scrap Gabbiaoi Axle (Mask, 
"WoBTLET Best BBffr"). Dbqekbeb 15th, 1874. 



Distance 
between 
bearingi. 



ft. In. 
3 6 



3 6 



3 6 



3 6 



3 6 



3 6 



Height from 
wUoli wefglit 
of 3369 lbs. 
fUle (21 cwt. 
qr. 17 lbs.). 



a. in. 
17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 

17 3 



16 6 



Number 

of 
blowe. 



10 



Deflection between 
beuinsB. 



if in. 

Tkamedcver. 

Straight 

4iiD. 

Turned over, 

Be-defleoted -^ in. 

4^ in. 

Turned over, 
Be-deflected | in. 
. 4in. 

Turned over. 

Be-deflected I in. 

4 in. 

JkwnedoDer, 
Broken, 



ft In. 

Total length of axle 7 3) 

Length from centre to centre of joumala ..6 6 

Length of wheel seats 10| 

Length of Journals 7| 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats full 5^ 

Diameter of journals 3} 

Diameter of end collars 5^ 

Fig. 11. 



FoBGED Sketch fo Axle as Uitdeb. 
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Twr No. 7, OF a Bnr Bbbt Fagottkd Sobap Gabbiaob Azlb (ICabk, 
<*WoBTLnr BxBT Bkt")- I>sokiibbb 15tb, 187i. 



Dirtanoe 
botweeo 
bMriDgik 



ft In. 
3 6 



8 6 



8 6 



HeMitflrom 

wfalA weight 

of23Mlta. 

fiou (ai cwfc. 

qr. IT 11m.). 



It 
17 



In. 
6 



17 6 



17 6 



Namter 

of 
Uowi. 



Deflection ftom «nd 



12f in. 

Turned over. 

Straight 

Hi in. 

7\tmedocer, 
Straight 
Broken 



ft m. 

Totallength of axle 7 ^ 

Length from centre to centre of joiunals .... 6 6 

Length of wheel Beats 10} 

Length of joumalfl 7} 

Length of end oollars 1 

Diameter of middle 4) 

Diameter of wheel seats fall 5( 

Diameter of journals 8| 

Diameter of end collars 5| 



Fio. 12. 
FoBGSD SurroH or Axlb as Uhdeb. 



jilV7i-i.1«^*-.i U' 



a -tjf^ 



1" 



«',«'- - 

j'.si 



m 
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Test No. 8, of a But Best Fagottsd Sobap Oabbxagb Axle (Mark, 
<<WoBTLET Bebtf Bebt"). Apbil 23bd, 187i. 





DtaUnoe 
between 
bearin^B. 


Heiobtfrtnn 
wU^ weight 
of 1800 lbs. 
fldle(16cwt 
qr. 8 Ibe.). 


Number 

of 

blowa 


l>eflecUon fhnn end 
to end. 






ft in. 
8 6 


11 In. 
19 


1 


8iin. 






3 6 


19 


2 
8 


Turned over, 

} in. past straight 

9 m. 






8 6 


19 


5 


Turned ooer. 
Straight 
Broken 





a In. 

Total length of axle 7 S 

Length irom centre to centre of journals .. 6 5) 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of journals 7 

Length of end collars 1} 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats 4| 

Diameter of journals 3| 

Diameter of end collars 4| 



Fig. 13. 
Forged Sketch of Axle as Under. 

'fll± 



™ «■«•... 



w 
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Tbbt No. 9, OF ▲ Best Best Fagotted Sobap Garbiage Axle (Marx, 
"WoBTLET Best Bebt"). Afbil 23bd, 1874. 



DlsUHioe 
between 
bearings. 



ft. In. 
8 6 



S 6 



3 6 



Height from 
which weight 
of 1800 lbs. 
falls (16 cwt 
qr. 8 lbs.). 



ft. Ui. 
19 



19 



19 



Number 

of 
Uowi. 



Deflection i 

to en 



Turned over. 

Straight 

6iin. 

Tvmedwer, 
Broken 



ft. in. 

Toiallengthofaxle 7 3 

Length from centre to centre of JoumaU . . 6 m 

Length of wheel seats 10 

Length of journals 7 

Length of end collars 1 

Diameter of middle 4} 

Diameter of wheel seats 4} 

Diameter of journals 3| 

Diameter of end collars 4f 



Fio. 14. 
Forged Sketch or Axle as Umdeb. 



3!t| 



m 



s ^ 



I k- 
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Tbbt No. 10, OF A But Bebt Fagottbd Scrap Oabbiaqb Axle (Mar^ 
"WoBTUBT Bbst Bk8T*'). Sbptmbeb, 1874. 





Dlstanoe 
between 
beariogB. 


Height from 
wfaidi weight 
of2369lbt. 
fallg (21 cwt. 
9 qr. 17 lbs.). 


Nnmber 

of 
blows. 


Deflection between 
bettlngi. 






ft to. 
8 6 


ft. In. 
17 6 


1 


diiB. 






8 6 


17 6 


2 
8 


Tamed over. 

Straight 

5 in. 






3 6 

n 


17 6 

>» 


5 


Turned over. 
Straight 
Broken 




Totallengthofaxle .. 7 8J Length of end collars ,. 1 
Length from centre to cen- Diameter of middle .. .. 4i 
tre of joornalB .. .. 6 6 Diameter of wheel seats .. fall 5i 
Length of wheel seats .. lOf Diameter of joomals ..0 SJ 
Length of journals .... 7 Diameter of end collars .. 5^ 


Fig. 16. 


FoBGXD Skbtoh of Azlb as Undbb. 


f 

1 


' i 


[ 9^ ., 


H 


JL *-3 


■4 -^ — 1 


n 


L _, ^ ^. ^- 






J* 


...r.si.: 




*l 


1 



On examination of the foregoing experiments, more particu- 
larly on reference to Nos. 1, 3, 5, f, 9, 10, 13, one circumstance 
is noticeably worthy of remark, and which can scarcely be 
called a mere coincidence. It will be seen in some of the axles 
the deflection becomes less as the number of blows increases, 
this being contrary to one's expectations. May not this in 
some measure be due to the fact that the repetition of heavy 
blows has a tendency to altor the molecular structure, making 
the iron more crystalline and harder, in the same way that 
repeated hammering of fibrous iron in the cold renders it 
crystalline in nature, and consequently hturder? 

It must be generally admitted that a thoroughly trustworthy, 
satisfactory, and uniform system of testing railway axles, and 
one capable of bein^ universally adopted, is at present much 
wanted, as the methods now employed are as various as the 
diversities of the opinion entertained by engineers on this 
important question. Many ado^t what may be called the gravi- 
tation or falling weight test, giying the axle a few extremely 

M 
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sefvere, sadden, and destructive blows from a heavy fieJling 
weight. Others, again, do not place too much reliance on 
this process, choosiDg rather simply to bend the axle to be 
exammed to a given deflection — as an extreme test till both 
ends meet — by means of great hydraulic or other pressure 
continuously applied. Such seek to avoid sudden heavy shocks 
and vibrations, and contend that the nature of the material of 
which an axle is composed is better determined by this gradual 
application of strong pressure than by the use of violently 
applied force. 



TsBT No. 11, OF A Bbst Sorap Azlb (Mabk, <«WoBTLnr Bam'y 
Maboh 8bd, 1871. 




DIstaaoe 
between 
bearingi. 


Halditfhnn 
whlchwelght 
of 2309 lbs. 
fUl8(2lewt. 
qr. 17 lbs.). 


Number 
of 

UOWB. 


Deflecllon between 
bevlnsB. 






ft in. 
i 


ft in. 

6 

» 

91 


1 
2 
8 

i 
5 


In. 
2 

■J 

1 
Total 6| 






4 
»» 

»> 
•• 


6 

>» 
i» 
»» 


1 
2 
3 
i 
5 


Turned aver. 
in. 

: 11 

Total 6S 






4 


8 
n 


1 
2 


ISimedaver. 
in. 

L 

Total H 





Total length of axle . . . . 
Length of paraUel part at ends 
Length of tapen .. .. 



The axle neither cracked nor broken, 
ft In. 
7 7 Diameter of middle 

1 8 Diameter of 

2 n 

Fia. 16. 

FOBGBD SUETOH Or AXLB AS UnDBB, 



ft bu 
4 



a' I*" 



parallel part 
at each end ^ H 



m 



r. 7 ■— 
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Test Na 12, ov a Best 8obap Axlb (Mask, '' Wortlet Best "). 
Afbil 20th, 1874. 







Height from 










Dtotanee 


whioh weight 


Mnmber 








between 


of23WlbB. 


of 


Deflection between bearings. 






bevlogpL 


fkUa (21 ewt 
qr. IT lbs.). 


Uowa. 








ft in. 


ft. to. 










6 


5 


I 


8 in. 






)» 


M 


2 


5fm. 






»» 


t» 


3 


7f in. 
Twmedwer, 






5 


5 


i 


4} in. 






f* 


n 


5 


3} in. 










6 








»> 


6"0 


7 


i past straight 






>» 


» 


8 


H 






w 


w 


9 


6 






>» 


»> 


10 


8 
Turned over. 
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Some incline to the opinion that a carefal examination of the 
material composing an axle, showing its tensile strain, elasticity, 
contraction of area at fracture, &c., onght to suffice for ail 
practical purposes, and with much reason. It cannot be doubted 
this latter method is decidedly the more correct and purely 
scientific in principle, and in all respects the most complete 
and exhaustive ; still there are some points that require con- 
sideration in the application of even this scientific test. 

The falling wei^t test, with all the modifications of its 
application, is in itself only at best a rough-and-ready way of 
examining axles, but at the same time it must be admitted 
that iron or steel axles which will stand such remarkably severe 
punishment as the foregoing tests demand are of excellent 
quality, and well able, in practical working, to cope with any 
strains they may have to endure. In one sense it may be said 
to approximate more closely to the extreme shocks ironwork 
is likely to meet with in actual wear and tear, than the more 
exact method of steadily increased pressure. It cannot be 
denied, however, that there is considerable danger of arriving 
at an unjust conclusion as to tlie quality of an iron or steel 
axle when tested by this method alone, the axle having per- 
haps broken after having received only a limited number of 
heavy blows, whereas in realitv such iron or steel axle may be 
quite equal in tensile strength, and possibly even superior in 
quiJity to another that may have stood a greater number of 
blows. The only difference being;, that one is somewhat more 
crystalline, and consequently harder and more brittle in nature, 
than the other which resisted greater destructive force by the 
falling weight. This apparent irregularity is not unfrequently 
met with in practice, as the following examples illustrate : — 

A is a piece of iron cut from a best best scrap axle after 
it had been tested to destruction in the following remarkable 
manner as seen in Test No. 1. It will be admitted this axle 
gave most extraordinary results. 
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B is a piece of iron cut from another best best axle (not of 
Wortley manufacture) that had been tested as shown in the 
preceding table B, standing well under this severe method ; but 
certainly no way ap^proaching the results obtained from the 
former axle. Now u this f^ng weight test is to be taken 
aloDe as the standard test to indicate comparatiyely the quality 
of the two axles examined, there is unquestionably no other 
course than to set down axle B at once as yastly inferior to A. 
As regards both quality of material and workmansbip such was 
not the case, the fracture of the axles being very similar, except 
that B showed a more fine grained and crystalline structure than 

A, whose fracture gave about 80 per cent, of clearly defined 
strong fibre. When examined for tensile strain axle A gaye, as 
might be expected, higher results than axle B. The difference 
being about 14 per cent, in favour of A, as indicated by the 
reconi of experiments given in Tables 3 and 4 on opposite page. 

These experimental observations would make the two methods 
of testing m a manner not yery apparently coincide in results, 
and indicate for purposes of exact comparison the unreliability 
of the falling weight method when used alone. A farther 
instance of this may be seen on reference to the tests of axles 
made by the Engineers and Architects' Society of Austria, whidi 
appeared in * The Engineer/ February 2nd, 1877. Mr. Browne, 
the author of the communication^ calling attention to the 
numerous differences of the results, amongst other remarks, 
states that, ^ The behaviour of the iron axles was no less re- 
markable; one of them completely distanced all competitors, 
both Bessemer steel, cast steel, and iron, and carried off all the 
honours as to struggle. Here they took a high rank, the worst 
of the t^o being only surpassed by four out of thirteen Bessemer 
steel axles, which were tested in the same manner." Mr. Walter 

B. Browne concludes his admirable paper by remarking, '' Pro- 
bably, however, the chief feeling of^ an English engineer witii 
regard to these experiments is one of satirfaction that he has 
not in this instance yielded to the fascination of steel like his 
brethren in Austria, out has been content to rely on the old- 
fashioned material, wrought iron." 

The foregoing experiments, made by the Engineers and 
Architects' Society of Austria, afford one some idea of the 
discrepancy of results given by the falling weight test. The 
falling weight test as now generally applied is certainly open 
to yarious objections. By fliis process the axle is frequently 
tested and punished most seyerely in the middle — that part 
which in practical wear is less liable to injury or fracture from 
sudden shocks, there being imdoubtedly in ordinary work a 
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certain amount of elastic spring in the length of the axle 
between the two wheel bosses. When therefore the test of 
impact is thus applied only to the middle of an axle, that small 
part doing the chief work, and far more liable to injury or 

fracture, viz. the journal — back of 
Fw»- 17. wheel seat in juncture between the 

□ ^ journals and boss — thus really under- 

/| goes no severe test at all. As an 

1 actual fact, the journals of axles have 

— y tJ been known to break and fly off as a 

result of the sudden concussion of the 
falling weight on the middle, even where the axle has not frac- 
tured in the middle, though one would not be inclined to place 
much reliance on the quality of such brittle material. 

Another modification of the impact test is used by some 
engineers, with a view to ascertainmg the uniform toughness 
and tenacity of an axle throughout from end to end — a not un- 
necessary precaution, as will be seen from the variable nature 
of even two best steel axles when made from the same ingot. 
This consists simply in applying proportionately the falling 
weight tost to both the ends, as well as to the middle, the axle 
being moved to permit the weight to fall so as to test the 
journals at each end. 

So far as the test by impact goes, the author inclines to the 
opinion that the best and most satisfactory way of applying it 
is to allow a greater number of lighter blows to descend on an 
axle until it reaches a certain given deflection. As a scientific 
process, however, the application of a steady measurable pres- 
sure, hydraulic or otherwise, would be incomparably better, and 
more rational than the elephantine crashes and other atitri tests 
recently required by some railway companies. 

An axle submitted to such enormous blows cannot be said to 
have been scientifically and accurately tested in the i)roper 
sense of the term. The fibre and grain of the iron is simply 
distorted or destroyed, and the molecular arrangements of its 
component parts, after even the first heavy blow, cannot but be 
partially or altogether displaced. It certainly may be said that 
the axle has been tested to destruction. Destruction is all that 
appears to be aimed at in these extraordinarily severe tests, as 
almost every fibre of which an axle is composed must be com- 
pletely contorted. The following observation goes far to prove 
this, the sample experimented on being cut from near the 
middle of axle A, adjacent to the fracture. This severe gravi- 
tation test so far shook and loosened the fibres and welds as to 
show a great reduction in tensile resistance, as results indicate 
in Table 4, 



Moreoyer, it is somewhat difficult to see any proportionate 
relationship that can exist between these seyere tests and the 
real capacity for actual work possessed by an axle in practical 
wear and tear — which, after all, is the proper measure of its 
value. Preyious experiments haye shown that the actual re- 
sisting quality and real tensile endurance of an axle may be 
misjudged, and an unjust and arbitrary conclusion as to its 
quality be arrived at, by solely relying on the gravitation test. 
Of course, on the one hand, it is to be admitted that a material 
which will endure such severe handling must, of necessity, be 
of super-excellent quality ; yet, on the other hand, it by no 
means follows that another axle which will not withstetnd such 
enormous blows must be set down as of such inferior quality as 
the comparative results of this testing might seem to indicate. 
Although the test by impact may be said to represent most 
nearly the real shocks an axle may have to endure in its work, 
yet in carefully examining and comparing the quality of axles, a 
sole and absolute dependence on the resulte of the falling weight 
test only would tend to mislead. There have been suggestions 
as to the desirability of having each individual axle tested ; 
but the great difficulty iu arranging such a test is to draw the 
line, so that in the examination the axle shall not be so far 
injured, or its fibres so damaged, that there would be any risk 
in its being used. The appearance of the fracture of an axle, 
whether fibrous, close fine grain crystal, or coarsely crystalline, 
gives a very good indication to the experienced eye as to the 
quality of the material. 

In a really correct process of axle testing, the amount of 
testing force actually applied should be measurable and easily 
indicated, and the force thus applied should be greater than, 
and also bear some relative proportion to, the greatest amount 
of shock an axle is likely to meet with in its real working. 
To ascertain this is a matter of no small difficulty, as the 
shocks, blows, and concussions of various kinds occurring in 
railway work are legion. For present practical purposes, how- 
ever, we may roughly regard them as coming under one head, 
though the sources from whence they are derived are in- 
numerable. Thus we have : — 

(1) Vertical concussions, viz. all blows of whatever kind, 
arising from whatever cause, that an axle may have to endure, 
llie destructive force bein^ in the perpendicular to the rail. As 
for example, the sudden shock which would be conveyed to an 
axle in an upward direction, if the wheel should in travelling 
suddenly run over any hard unyielding obstacle it may er 
counter. In this case there would be both the estimated for 
of the shock itself to be arrived at, and the inertia to be o^ 
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come of actual dead weight on the axle. On the smaller scale 
this is constantly ocoarring, owiii^ to slight irregolarities of the 
permanent road, and although injury to tne axle, &c.f is obviated 
oy the springs^ yet in occasional accidental cases the shodi: is 
not small 

(2) Then there are what may be called horizontal concussions 
— ^Buch as are continually bein^ imparted to axles at the joumaLsy 
during the starting and shunting of traius. These lateral shocks 
from mnumerable causes are not only frequent but often heavy, 
the force of the blows impinging at right angles with the dead 
weight or inertia of the load. It is true the draw-hook springs 
and buffer springs very greatly mitigate this class of concns- 
sionsy but the destructive force at work in shunting is greats 
more especially to waggons unprovided with buffer springs. In 
either of the foregoing classes the chief risk is in the snapping 
off of the joomaL 

(3) In addition may be placed collisional concussions^ made 
up of altogether unexpected, crashing, destructive forces, the 
direction and power of which cannot well be defined, as in the 
event of some terrible collision, in which the destructive force 
may strike the axle, not at right angles with the line of its 
centre, but at any conceivable tan^nt, the force of the impact 
being received at any angle, with £e ends, the middle^ or other 
part of the axle, and during which any other portion of the 
axle may be severely punished at the same moment and along 
with the journal. As a preliminary inquiry, it would be desirable 
to obtain a rough approximate measurement of the force of 
blows an axle undergoes in real wear and tear. This could in 
some measure be attained by having a well-loaded truck fitted 
with special axle-guard irons, and by having springs of known 
elasticity so arranged, with an indicator in the form of a self- 
fastening clip, which would show the greatest elastic stress 
brought into play during a given time of running. Experiments 
might also be tried by letting the loaded waggon run at known 
sp^s over certain small solid obstructions placed on each rail. 
The limit of the depression of the springs — presuming they 
were not broken — as shown by the self-fastening clip, ought 
thus to afford some data as to the force of the shock. An 
attempt might be made on similar principles to ascertain the 
extent of some of the ordinary longitudinal shocks of shunting, 
&a Whatever the amount of the shock was thus found to oe 
in ordinary eventualities, the test to be applied to axles should 
bear some relative greater proportion thereto. Whatever may 
be thought of these crude suggestions, most engineers, it may 
be presumed, feel the need of some uniform normal test of a 
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reasonable kind for railway axles, and, acting on scientific 
principles, such test ondoubtedly onght to bear distinct pro- 
portion to the actual work an axle will be called upon to 
perform* 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Fendbed said that there was scarcely a word which 
Mr. Andrews had written with which he (Mr. rendred) did not 
agree ; but the paper was incomplete, inasmuch as, although it 
described the axles and the tests to which they were submitted, 
it did not give any information concerning the process by which 
the axles were made, or as to whether they were made from 
piles or scrap. He beUeyed that most en^eers who had had any 
experience in ironworks would agree with him in the opinion 
that the tests, no matter how well they might be carried out, 
were comparatively insi^ficant and unsatismctory as compared 
with havmg a thoroughly good specification, and having the 
work done honestly and properly, and at a proper price, by a 
thoroughly good firm. The axle which haa been shaken to 
pieces, and which was now exhibited, had divided in a very 
singular way. It had gone, practically, into three pieces, and 
apparently, if the test had been carried a little farther, it would 
have gone into four pieces. He should like to know whether 
that e^e had been made of four bars rolled together in the 
first instance. If it had been, there was a very singular fact 
connected with it, because in the specimen it was utterly 
impossible to detect any semblance of a weld ; and if the axle 
had been rolled from four bars, the welding must have been 
wonderfully perfect. If it was admitted that it had been made 
from four oars and welded in a wonderfully perfect manner, 
they would be next met with the extraordinary feet that the 
bar had separated into four parts. Another point upon which 
information ought to be given was the temperature at which 
the axles were tested. The effect of temperature in all kinds 
of tests of ironwork was exceedingly important. The subject 
of temperature, its influence on the strength of iron, had been 
very keenly discussed, both in this country and on the Continent. 
He did not agree with the view that temperature had no effect 
whatever on the strength of iron. Perhaps the extent to which 
frost and heat operated was not generally known. Last winter 
some rivets which had been supplied for use in the Construction 
of a bridge in one of the midland counties had to be tested. 
They were ten or twelve inches long, and varied in diamete^ 
from about three-quarters to one inch. They were to stand tl 
test of being doubled over on themselves, cold. During a shr 
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frost some 1-inch rivets were taken haphazard from a bag in 
the yard where they had lain all night They were taken into 
the forge and put on the anvil, and at the first blow they each 
broke off under the head. Other rivets were taken from various 
bags and tested, and the whole was condemned. For some 
reason with which he fMr. Pendred) was unacquainted, the 
foreman of the works tooK a handful of the rivets and put them 
inside the fender in the gate-keeper's office. These rivets were 
then brought back and submitted to the required test, and they 
bent over just as they were intended to do. They were then 
put into the testing machine, and they stood a tensile strain of 
22 or 23 tons, the strength required bein^ 22 tons. Some 
rivets which had been taken direct from the bags and tested in 
the machine without having been warmed by the office fire 
were unable to stand a greater tensile strain than about 15 tons. 
Some more rivets were brought in and heated to about 80^ 
and thev all stood the test perfectly, and the result was that 
the whole of the rivets were accepted as bein^ perfectly good. 
In precisely the same way, different results might be obtained 
in testing axles, according to the temperature of the axles 
when submitted to the test. He had known cases in which 
railway axles had been condemned by one railway company 
as being bad, and afterwards sold to another railwav com- 
pany and tested in the summer time and pronounced to be 
as good axles as were ever used. Another point in connection 
with the subject of testing was, that as a rule axles seldom 
broke in the centre, whidi was the place where they were 
tested. He had known several cases of broken axles, but he 
could not call to mind one in which the fracture was in the 
middle. The axles almost invariably . broke at the collars, 
just inside the wheels, or just outside the wheels. They broke 
wherever there was a shoulder. The Board of Trade had now 
made a standing rule that axles should not be passed when the 
wheel had been forced home against a square collar. They 
preferred that the wheel should oe simply K>rced upon the axle 
without being put against a collar at au, and they cud not allow 
sharp angles in any comers connected with the journals, l^e 
influence which was exerted by the form of an angle or collar, 
or by any enlargement on a shaft, could not be over-estimated. 
That influence operated in the making of a crank shaft, and in 
every case in which a collar was placed on a bar of iron. The 
best way to get a good axle was to be very careful about its 
shape, and the firm to which the order was given, to have a 
gocKl specification for it, and to put as little reliance as possible 
upon the falling weight test. 
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Mr. HoBSLBT said that he should have wished to have 
heard from the author what was the real cause of the breaking 
.of the axles, and he (Mr. Horsley) beliered that a great many 
axleQ were damaged 07 getting hot through running^ and then 
cooling again, and so on alternately. When a pupil in an iron- 
works in Yorkshire, which were not very far £rom the Wortley 
Ironworks spoken of in the paper, the firm had a very good 
price and made very good axles. In those days the fagot, 
instead of being in four pieces, would be in about twelye, and 
the bars would be rolled out and then cut off into short lengths 
and fagotted together a^ain; then the axle would be rolled 
and hammered. It would be almost like a bundle of wires 
hammered together, and strength was obtained in that way. 
He should tlunk that the tensile strength would be a great 
deal more than that of an axle in which the fagot was made of 
only four pieces. The axle which had been exhibited appeared 
to him to have been damaged in the testing. The tensile 
strength appeared to be almost gone, and the sample looked 
like No. 1 cast iron. He should like to ask the author why 
the structure looked so crystalline, and further, whether tho 
iron was made of native or foreign ore. It was a fact that 
good argillaceous ore yielded the iron of which axles ought to 
be made. He believed that most of the fidlures in axles were 
due to the axles having been alternately hot and cold, and bv 
that means the iron perished. An axle had been shown which 
had one end cut off close to where it had been turned, and the 
two ends showed a difference of seven tons between their tensile 
strengths. He believed that iron should always be made warm 
before being bent, and that when bent cold the strength was 
reduced by one^third. 

Mr. BsAUMONT said that the author objected very much to 
the blow test, though it would seem that the blow test must be 
really necessary, inasmuch as the heavier strains visited upon 
an axle in actual work had very much the character of a blow, 
the difference being, that wmle in the tests the blow was 
that of a h^vy weight falliug at the comparatively small 
velocity due to gravity, in practice it was a series of veij sharp 
rapid blows quickly repeated. When a train was runnmg, the 
wheels w^e lifted up and dropped down a^ain on the very 
many irregularities of the line at a velocity which induced severe 
shocks. The velocity at which impact shocks were transmitted 
through the wheels to the axle was not simply that of gravity 
or tliat of the velocity of the train, but very many of the shoc^ 
were thus transmitted at the velocity of recoil of a loaded 
spring, which was probably as much as 1300 feet per second. 
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Thus it woald seem that a blow test was necessary to prove 
whether an axle would withstand the strains involved in actoal 
work ; but to approach more nearly to an imitation of the latt^, 
the blows should be less heavy but delivered at much greater 
velocity. On some of the railways on the Continent^ the 
engineers had made it a rule to take out the axles after they 
baa run a certain number of miles and anneal them^ whether 
they indicated the necessity for such treatment or not. The 
object of this practice was that in cases in which a crystalline 
structure had oeen induced b^ the continued hammering of the 
wheels along the lines under high velocities, the fibrous character 
of the iron might be restored. The author had mentioned the case 
of the end of an axle dropping off under the slow gravity test. 
If that axle had been tried by means of the simple tensile tests 
which the author mroposed, its head would not have dropped off, 
and yet any breaking strains which an axle had to withstand 
were just those that would break off its end. Hence it seemed 
to him that some such test as the blow test was as really 
necessary in the case of axles as any test which could be 
suggested. 

The author having made a sketch on the black-board 
showing a cross-section on the pile from which the axles under 
discu8SK)n were made, this pile consistmg of sixteen bars one 
inch square fagotted together, 

Mr. Halpin said that the question of axles was discussed 
some time ago before a kindrea society, and an axle of a very 
similar kind, as far as the mode of manufacture went, was very 
severely criticised. It was the well-known axle made hj the 
Patent Shaft Gompany, and the fiEiult that was found with it was 
that there was less provision in it than even in ordinary axles 
for the cinder to get away, so that in the Patent Shaft 
Company's axle there was more cinder and less iron than in 
axles of the ordinary kind. During the discussion to which he 
referred a great deal of attention was directed to the way in 
which the old axles were made; and the conclusion arrived at 
was, that in the old form of axle, which was composed of a 
number of flat, or sometimes even convex bars, there was a 
better result after hammering. The author objected to the 
method of testing with falling weights as followed bv railway 
companies; and the manner of obtaining results which was 
described in the paper would naturally be a very rude one. 
It was very much like hiring a man by time and saying that 
they would give him lOOZ. or 1000/L, without saying whether 
the sum which was mentioned was to be in payment for a 
year's or for a day's work. Two quantities were requisite in 
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order to make the statement definite. To say that an axle 
must stand 25 tons or 21 tons tensile stress per square inch 
was perfect nonsense, because some iron would stand any 
amount of tensile stress and be the greatest possible rubbish. 
The proposal first made many years ago, as he thought by 
Mr. Mallett, was, that iron should be tested by the amount 
of work done in rupturing it, or by a certain weight into a 
certain elongation, or what might be called under some cir» 
cnmstances of elongation, the reduction of cross-sectioned area. 
If as a standard test a certain cross-section of iron, and a 
certain amount of elongation produced by a certain load were 
taken, a certain amount of work done would result ; or, if a 
certain amount of weight into a certain reduction of cross- 
sectional area were taken, a certain amount of work done would 
also result. But if a test were merely made without any re* 
duction of sectional area, or without any elongation, no result 
would be arrived at at all, as cast iron, or in other words a 
very untrustworthy material, might conform to such a test 
Mr. Pendred had said that he had never known a case in 
which an axle broke in the centre, and that axles usually 
broke close to the boss or beside the journal He (Mr. Halpin) 
quite agreed that this was a very usual place for breakage, out 
it was not an unknown thing for axles to break in the centre. 
He had known axles to break in the centre and very serious 
consequences result. Even in an empty ^oods truck body, 
weighing from 5 tons to 5^ tons, there would be a widening of 
the distance between the tops and bottoms of the tyres in 
opposite wheels varying from one-quarter downwards. As the 
weight was increased, of course the defiection would be much 
greater; naturally the deflection would extend more or less all 
over the axle, but it would be chiefly localized in the centre. 
It was true tiiat axles broke near the wheels, either inside or 
outside, in consequence of the solid resistance which they had 
from liie wheels and also in consequence, as Mr. Pendred had 
said, of putting on square shoulder collars and things of tbat 
kind, and also from another mechanical abortion which was 
dying out in other countries, namely, the cutting of key-ways 
in axles. This had been disused for many years on the 
Continent even with engine axles. If the elongation test was 
adopted it was of great importance to know upon what lengths 
the test was made, as the percentages of elongation were most 
materially affected by this factor. 

Mr. Gbaham Smith said that he quite agreed with all that 
the last speaker had said in regard to elongation and tensile 
strength. He had had some experience in iron testing, and he 
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had found that it was absolutely neceflsary to take either the 
elongation or contraction. He mncied that the elongation was 
of very much more use in actual work than the contraction of 
area, because it was much more easily ascertained. If two 
centre punch marks were put on the iron to be tested 6| inches 
apart, then every iV-ii^ch that the iron stretched would re- 
present 1 per cent, as there were W-iiieh in the length of 
6| inche& This method of ascertaining the elongation was 
more simple than that of ascertaining the contraction of area, 
whidi could not be done properly without much care and 
accurate instruments. Mr. jPendred in his remarks had re- 
ferred to long rivets bending double while cold. That was a 
very ordinary test for all rivets, or at least he ^Mr. Smith) had 
made it an ordinary test, and had used it for snort rivets. He 
might say that from his experience with iron he did not believe 
that the temperature at which it was tested had much to do 
with the result. He was quite prepared to guarantee that Lord 
Ward rivete would as a rule oend double equally as well in 
the depth of winter as in the middle of summer. jSven if iron 
were at a low temperature at the commencement of a test^ its 
temperature was soon raised by the mechanical work done by 
the tensile strain or concussive blows to which it was subjected. 
He believed that the reason why fractures occurred more 
frequently in railway wheels during the winter was, that the 
ballast bed being &t)zen hard it was not able to yield to the 
train, and consequently a series of small concussions took 
place, which found out the weak places in the tyres, axles, or 
raila He thought that the effect of cold on iron would 
never be ascertamed by the ordinary means of testing, simply 
because the temperature was at once raised by the application 
of a load or by blows from a hammer. 

Mr. Thomas Andbews, in reply, said, in allusion to Mr. 
Fendred's remarks as to the number of fagots in the axles, and 
the material ccMuposing them, that they were all made from one 
uniform material — the best selected and scoured scrap, worked 
into fagots. If inches square, there being sixteen fagots to a pile. 
The splitting of a portion of one of the axles under the tensile 
strain test, the same axle having been previously tested to de- 
struction by the gravitation test, involved some rauier interesting 
facts, and that was why he had brought it up. The fracture 
was that of an axle which, as he thought thej must all admit, 
had stood very extraordinary tests by the falling weight. This 
axle had stood thirteen blows from a tup of 21 cwt. feuling from 
heights gradually increasing from 17 feet to 21 feet 9 inches, 
the axle being turned over after each blow. It would be seen 



that after the ezoeriments the fracture presented a crystalline 
appearance. It also showed fibres opening out in one direction. 
Tne other end of the axle farthest removed from the fracture 
presented no such indications, but was sound in every way. In 
the above case it seemed certain to him that the heavy blows 
hady previous to the application of the tensile strain test, really 
disturbed the fibre of the iron. This view was supported by 
another comparison. A portion of an axle adjacent to the 
fracture, and which had previously been tested to destruction by 
the falling weight test, showed no appearance of internal un>- 
soundness; but on being pulled asunder by tensile strain it split 
longitudinally as soon as it fractured. As to the temperature, 
the tests were made at the ordinary atmospheric temperature, 
whatever it was, whether in winter or in summer. Some of the 
tests (numbers 6 and 7) were made by the Midland Bailway 
Company's inspector during a severe frost in December, 1874. 
The axle which stood the thirteen blows was tested in the month 
of May. He was not prepared to say whether axles broke more 
readily in frosty than m warm weather, but from his experience 
of ironwork generally, he should incline to the opimon that 
they did. As to the crystalline apj)earance of the iron, it was 
his opinion that the severe and continued blows that the axles 
passed through in the tests had tended to crystallize the iron at 
the fractures. As to Mr. Beaumont's remarks on the method of 
testing, he quite agreed with that gentleman that the best way 
of testing axles would be to give them a great number of lighter 
blows, and he believed that he had mentioned that view in the 
paper. He had no further remarks to make except to quote 
the old proverb, " The proof of the pudding is in the eating." 
The works of which he was the proprietor had, he believed, some 
three hundred thousand of these axles running on different 
railways. Many of these had been made before he was born, 
and he believed that some of these old axles were still running. 
His firm had never had one of them returned broken. That he 
regarded as the best proof of quality and the most satisfactory 
practical test. He begged to thank the Societv for the kindness 
with which they had received his paper, and he should feel it 
an honour if they would accept a photograph of the old carving 
showing^an old hammer erected in 1718. 

The Fbesident, on behalf of the Society, said that they were 
very pleased to receive the photograph as a prasent from Mr. 
Andrews. In summing up the discussion, he might say that 
he had heard nothing to remove the impression which most 
of them entertained, that a number of blows on a heavy or light 
object, whether it was a great number of small or. a small 
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number of heavy blows on wrought iron, most tend in the 
nature of things to conyert the fibrous into the crystalline; and, 
so far as he understood the subject, he should prefer not to take 
an axle into work which had been tested at alL If he were 
buying axles for a railway company, his great care would be to 
satisfy himself, by oonstetnt inspection by means of a reliable 
agenty that all the axles were niade from the same fibrous iron 
and in the same way ; and when the axles had been made of 
the best material, in the best possible manner, with the best 
possible guarantee that the work had been properly carried out, 
ne would select one axle here and there promiscuously, and test 
them up to the hilt as samples of the bulk. He did not think 
that the '^ falling weight" test was a natural or satisfactory one. 
He belieyed that that test tended, more than any other with 
which he was acquainted, to convert the fibrous into the crystal- 
line, and so to injure the axle, and turn a good thing into a bad 
thing. 
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November 3rd, 1879. 
ROBERT PAULSON SPICE, President i 
MODERN TRAMWAY CONST] : 
By Alfred Wilkinson JoNi 

At a recent meeting it was suggested tha i 
principal systems of Modem Tramway, or S ; 
the conyeyance of passengers, now in use in tl 
be welcomed by the Members of the Societ 
of the present paper is rather to describe it 
adoptea methods of construction, than to i ; 
improyements or modifications. 

The first modem tramway of which we ha\ 
in New York, as far back as 1832. The rail 
was of somewhat similar section to the one si '. 
much heayier, and weighed as much as 98 Ibg { 
fact of the grooye being so wide, and the gua ; 
^ inch lower than the tread, must haye rendei : 
inconyenient and dangerous to ordinary tr( I 
proyed anything but a success, and in a short 
up. In 1852, howeyer, a second tramway was 1 i 
by Mr. Loubat, and the tramway moyement 
very popular in the United States. 

Mr. George Francis Train was the first 1 * 
modern tramway into England, a short line 
haying been laid by him in 1860. This was f 1 
short lines in London, and one from Hanley 
Staffordshire. In all these lines a step rail w 
the width of which was 6 inches. This rail j 
probably owing to the fact that the step was | i ; 
the leyel of the roadway, and it was shortly rep i 
head and the Potteries by a grooye-rail, while i i 
sinnply remoyed. 

The failure of Tj-ain's system gaye a check tc 
the tramway movement in this country, and, wil 1 
of a line laid in Salford, with a central rail (in ; 
which a guide wheel could be lowered) and fie. 
the rolling surface for ordinary wheels, and a 
tramway laid in Liverpool as an experiment, oi; 
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crescent rail (Fig. 4.) was nsed, nothing was done until 1868, 
when the Liyerpool Tramways Act was passed. Since that time 
each year has seen some additions to onr lines, and at the 
present time very few towns of any importance are unprovided 
with tramways, which, when well constructed, have proved 
themselves to be, not only a great convenience to the general 
public, but in most cases a very profitable investment. 

Modem tramways may be roughly divided into two classes ; 
firstly, those with wooden, and, secondly, those with metal bear- 
ings. Except as regards details of fiEistenings, there exists but 
little difference between the various systems of tramways laid 
with wooden sleepers. The rail usually adopted has in its 
upper surface a groove to receive the wheel flanges of the cars. 
It has been rolled in various sections; with a perfectly flat 
under surface, with one shallow fillet (Fig. 3 — early Liverpool 
rail), with two fillets (Fig. 5 — section of rail as first laid by 
London Tramways Company), or with a broad central fillet 
(Fig. 6 — Glasgow Corporation Tramways first section), but the 
type almost universally adopted has two slightly tapering fangs 
of about 1^ inch in depth (Fig. 7). The weight of this double- 
fanned or box rail varies from 50 to 60 lbs. per yard« The 
ordmary form of groove is about Ij^ inch wide at the top and 
I inch deep, with tapering sides and flat bottom, although in 
some cases the bottom of the grove is semicircular. The guard 
is generally corrugated. 

The rail is bedded on a longitudinal timber sleeper shaped to 
fit its under surface, and in most lines this longitudinal rests 
upon, and is bracketed to, transverse sleepers, placed at regular 
intervals, and intended to preserve both the gauge and level cd 
the raila The longitudinal sleeper is occasionally protected at 
the rail joints by an iron sole-plate (Fig. 8). Aji improved 
form of sole-plate has lately been laid by Mr. Einoaid on the 
Gothenburg tramways. Tms plate has the section of an in- 
verted channel, and, being punched, serves to fish the rails as 
well as to protect the sleeper. 

The earlier method of securing the rail to its sleeper was by 
means of a vertical countersunk spike (Fig. 2) or wood screw 
driven through a hole in the groove. The disadvantages of 
this form of fastening will at once be evident to the eye of a 
practical observer, and that its use continued so lon^ a time is 
to be wondered at It has now been superseded by me side-dog 
or staple (Fig. 7) originally designed by Mr. Larsen in 1871, 
the one end of wnich is driven through a hole in the fang of 
the rail, and the other, being jagged, mto the timber alone. 
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For the preservation of the gauge in th: 
lateral sleepers are used, tie-bars are ^eneii 
sisting nsually of flat bars swaged and sen 
which pass through the sleepers and are sec i 
the North Metropolitan lines (Fig, 7) these m 
thick, so as not to interfere with the setts. 

The joints of the longitudinal sleepers somn 
iron chairs (Fig. 8 — ^Glasgow Corporation Tii 
tbey are secured by oak pins. These chairs 
to the transverse sleepers or imbedded in n 
case on the Wirral tramways. 

Fig. 7 represents the section of the Ni 
tramways as relaid in 1877, when the c: 
removed and tie-bars substituted for then 
sleepers being imbedded in a shallow trougl: 
and protected at their joints by a flr plate. 

Mr. Deacon's system of tramway, as adoptei 
Corporation, is far more elaborate in its desigi 
lines. On the inner circle, with which all 1 
are connected, the section of rail used (Fig- 
groove to take the central-flanged car-wh<: 
construction of this tramway in 1875 the eni: 
roadway was excavated to a depth of over 12 
of Portland cement concrete spread over its 
which the longitudinal sleepers were laid, 
fastening is by means of two vertical holding-i 
at intervals of 3 feet apart, which meet in, aii 
a right and left hand adjusting nut. The to| 
with an eye, which embraces a horizontal pi 
the fangs of the rail, while the lower one penei 
into the concrete, and in order to obtain moi 
is furnished with a caslriron washer 6 inches :i 

For suburban lines Mr. Deacon uses a d: 
rail, with a wide central web under the 
fastened by vertical bolts, held down in the 
washers, and secured in the groove by me 
bronze nuts. The weight of the suburban ra 
that on the inner circle weighs 61 lbs. per ya 

In 1876 Mr. Bobinson Soutar patented a sy 
the rail of which (Fig. 10) has its fangs inde 
to allow the dogs to flush with the side of 
Mr. Soutar's lateral sleeper is of a trapezoic 
claimed that there is no possibility of the con 
from its bevelled sides. 
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The first tramway conBtmcted with metal bearings was laid in 
Buenos Ayres in 1870 by Mr. James Livesey, on a system 
patented by him in 1869. Liyesey's steel rail, weighing 40 lbs. 
per yard (Fig. 11), differs from the ordinary box section in that 
it is hollowed out under the tread, and that the fangs taper 
towards the root, thus forming a dovetail with the step of the 
chair. The chairs are of cast iron, placed 3 feet apart^ and are 
bolted in pairs to a bent wrought-iron sole-plate 4 feet 6 inches 
long, 5^ inches broad, and ^ inch thick. The rails are tied 
down by i^edge keys driven between the fang and the chair 
step. At the joints a double chair is used, to which the rail 
ends are bolted. The total weight of metal per mile of road on 
Livesey's system, includiug tie* bars and fastenings, is 112 tons. 

The next system of metal way patented in England (though 
neither this nor Mr. Livesey's has been laid in this country) is 
that of Mr. Cockburn*Muir, which he terms his ^' Block Sleeper " 
system, and has also adapted to the use of L'ght railways with 
double-head rails. The section of rail used (Fig. 12) is of the 
central-web or T type, and has rolled on the one side a fillet 
which fits into a corresponding groove in the chair, to which 
the rail is tied by a cast-iron ke^ of the same length as the 
block, which also serves to fish the joints. The blocks are of cast 
iron, of an oblong form, their top surfaces lying flush with that 
of the rail and paving, and, being chequer^, act as setts. 
They are cast hollow, and, being filled with gravel, are laid 
either upon the surface of the excavation or upon a prepared 
bed of concrete, at intervals of 3 feet 6 inches from centre to 
centre, the actual span between each being 2 feet 7 inches. 
The total weight of mttal per mile, with iron rails at 30 lbs. per 
yard, is about 112 tons. The calculation of these quantities, as 
well as of those on Livesey's system, is based upon the South 
American lines, but there can be little doubt that for our heavy 
English lines the weight of material would have to be greatly 
increased. 

The cast-iron tramway (Fio^. 13) patented by Messrs. Ban- 
somes and Bapier was specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of heavv traffic, and has been laid in Glasgow Harbour. 
The blocks, which are cast in lengths of 5 feet, having the 
upper surface chilled and corrugated, rest upon a strong bed of 
concrete, with which material they are liKewise filled. The 
weight of the blocks amounts to 319 tons per mile. A some- 
what similar rail is laid in Newcastle Harbour, being, however, 
of an H section. The Newcastle rail is cast in 9-feet lengths. 

In 1872 Mr. Kiucaid took out the first patent for his system 
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of ** Improved Permanent Way for Tran 
afterwaras laid a short piece of road in Lee< 
This was soon followed by the SheflSeld in 
in 1873, since which time the system has ga 
that at the present time it is laid in fourtee 
besides in Australia and other places. 

Yarions alterations and improvements ha 
the first patent was granted, and the presen 
tion may be described as follows : — The rai 
double-flanged (Fig. 16) or central-web seel 
box rail is rolled with a grooye ^d oorruj 
arched underneath the tread, whereby an i 
metal is effected without sacrifice of strei 
flat, but inclines slightly towards the centre 
the contact with the car-wheel is concentrat 
the side of the groove next the tread tap 
the other side ^ inch. The width of the ri 
its depth 2| inches, the thickness of the i 
under the tread and ^ inch under the groo' 
in steel weighs about 47 lbs. per yard. It 
chairs, the step of which is moulded so as t( 
with the under surface of the rail, which be 
Through the step there is a hole, into 
hexagonal ash plug, tapering frOm If inch 1 
of which are sawn to the same angle as tl 
with which they lie flush. The rail is tied 
by means of short chisel-pointed spikes • 
driven into the wooden plug through holes 
bearing surface of the chair and rail is 3^ 
at joints, where a double chair 7 inches loi 
the rail ends are either fastened by use of 
pins or by bolts. Underneath the fangs, b 
to touch them, the chair is widened so that 
flush with those of the rail. The base o 
tan^ular, and measures 14 inches by 12 
thick. The chair is cast hollow, with an o 
to enable the concrete to bind through it. 
formed by excavating holes at intervals o 
16 inches long by 18 inches wide. These 1 
lime concrete, which forms a solid block ( 
varies according to the nature of the traf 
the chair is firmly imbedded (Fig. 15). A 
8^ inches wide, is laid tmder the rail bet\( 
serves to preserve it from the action of wa 
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gravel is then spread over the whole surface of the permanent 
way, on which are laid the paying setts. The single-web rail 
designed for this system weighs 45 lbs. per yard in steel. Its 
upper surface is exactly similar to that of the box rail; the 
central web is If inch aeep, and tapers from f inch to -^ inch, 
the entire depth of the rail being 3^ inchee. The fastening of 
this rail is effected by wrought-iron keys instead of by pins 
and wooden plugs. The 45-lb. section shown in the diagram 
(Fig. 17) is considered strong enough for heavy street lines, 
although it has been rolled as heavy as 50 lbs., while for 
suburban lines its weight may be decreased to 40 lbs. per yard, 
or less. For roadside tramways, where no groove is necessary, 
Mr. Eincaid recommends a plain T head rail, which, with a 
head 1| inch wide, would weigh 29 lbs. per yard only, its entire 
height being 3| inches. An extension of the Bristol tramways 
was constructed with the central-web rail, and, as a protection 
against the heavy street traffic, concrete was laid, not simply 
under the rails and chairs, but across the entire width of the 
permanent way. A special chair has lately been designed to 
meet the requirements of exceptionally heavy traffic, and to 
give a uniform and solid bearing for the paving stones adjoining 
the rails. The base of this is much longer than that of the 
ordinary chair, and its weight is increased to 104 lbs. 

With rails at 47 lbs. per yard, and intermediate and joint 
chairs weighing 45 lbs. and 60 lbs. each respectively, the total 
quantity of metal required for one mile of road on Kincaid's 
system may be estimated at about 161 tons. 

The Manchester Corporation tramways were constructed in 
1877 by the Borough Engineer, Mr. Lynde, on Barker's patent 
system, and since tliat time it has been applied to some of the 
suburban lines. The section of the rail (Fig. 14) is somewhat 
similar to that described in the foregoing system, is 3 inches 
wide, and tlie same in depth. The tread is 1^ inch wide, and 
is curved to about 6 inches radius; the side of the groove 
adjacent to it is vertical, and the guard is not corrugated. The 
under surface of the rail is longitudinally indentea on either 
side, and rests upon the east-iron sleepers, which are moulded 
to correspond with it The sleepers m tiiis system are cast 
hollow, the base being 12 inches wide, and the length 2 feet 
11^ inches, the rail bearing over the whole of this length. The 
thickness of metal in the vertical sides of the ch^r is ^ inch, 
and in the flanges tapers from f inch to | inch. The rail is 
secured by wrought-iron keys. A distance of ^ inch only is 
allowed between each chair, by which means is obtained an 
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almost contmnous support, which may be 
tinguishing feature of this system. The h< 
rough mortfiur, upon a bed of which, of 1 inc 
base of the sleeper rests. For sharp cury< 
cast in shorter len^hs, so as to avoid the i 
patterns. The rails before being fastened a 
under surface with gas tar. A 2-inch bee 
spread over the whole of the way, on which 
which in Manchester are grouted with pitch 
total quantity of metal required per mile ( 
about 280 tons. For suburban lines Mr. Bai 
rail, 2J inches wide, with 1^ inch tread, wei 
yard. The weight of the sleeper is likew 
137 to 90 lbs. 

The system of tramway used in Nottingha 
by Messrs. Winby and Levick, who term it 
Girder System." The Nottingham steel ra 
high flange or girder type, the groove being 
process of rolling. It is 6 inches in height, 
across the head, with If inch tread, and 3^^ inch< 
The web is | inch thick. This rail is secure 
sole-plate 12 inches wide by ^ inch thick b 
bolts, care being taken that the rail and sole- 
break joint. Tie-bars of wrought iron, screwe 
used to preserve the gauge ; tnese pass throu 
rail, and are fastened wim locking-nuts. Th 
in the ordinary manner with curved fish-plat 
The base-plate rests upon the floor of the ex 
next the rails being supported by it; and t 
the rail and setts filled with concreta The w 
rail per yard is about 70 lbs., and that of the ^ 
plate 304 lbs., the necessary material for one 
eluding bolts and fish-plates, would therefore 
173 tons. 

A portion of the Edinburgh tramways wai 
with a girder rail designed by Mr. Gowan 
similar to that of Messrs. Winby and Levick. 
however, the head was rolled solid and the gi 
In this system no base-plate is used, and its cl 
would seem to be that at short intervals larg< 
are punched in the web of the rail, ifii ordi 
concrete to bind through it Gowan's patent 
of metal as a reason for punching these holes i 

Although several patents have been grant 
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tramway rails, the only system in use in England is tliat of 
Messrs. Aldred and Spielmann (Fig. 19), on which several miles 
of road have been constructed by tne London Street Tramways 
Company. This system can scarcely be classed among those 
consisting of metal alone, as in most cases the chairs have been 
laid on wooden transverse sleepers, although wrought-iron cross 
sleepers have also been used. The rail is rolled in two halves, 
both of which are reversible. The form of the tread and groove 
may be altered to the requirements of the line. This double 
rail rests in c6ist-iron chairs placed 3 feet apart, and is secured 
by wooden keys. The chairs are fastened with wood screws to 
tne lateral sleepers. The weight of the rail is 63 lbs. per yard, 
and that of eacn chair 27 lbs. The total weight of material per 
mile, exclusive of timber sleepers, is about 145 tons. 

Several other systems of tramway have been patented, but 
the time allotted to this paper necessitates the writer confining 
himself to the description of those only which have already 
been laid in this country. 

The ideal of a modem tramway is a rigid rolling surface, 
calculated to reduce the tractive resistance to a minimum, and 
at the same time to offer no obstruction to the ordinary traffic. 
That this is possible there can be but little doubt; that such a 
pitch of perfection has been reached can scarcely be said of the 
majority of our lines, if of any. It is essential that the rolling 
surface should be flush with the level of the roadway, and the 
paving quite impervious to water. To ensure this the founda- 
tion must necessarily be firm, as otherwise no reliance can be 
placed in the strength and durability of the superstructure. 

In considering the question whether the rolling surface 
should be elastic or practically inflexible, it should be borne in 
mind that the same conditions do not exist in a tramway as in 
a railway, the difference not only in the weight of rolling stock 
but also in the speed being so great, and as the Board of Trade 
will not allow a speed exceeding eight, or at the most ten miles 
per hour, the necessity for an elastic rail does not arise ; the 
only plan likewise to prevent the water from entering the joints 
of rail and setts is to make the rail rigid. 

Where concrete is used (and, now that there is every hope of 
locomotives being permitted to run on tramways, this wul be 
necessitated on most lines) many failures may be attributed to 
the fact that the settS have been laid before the concrete has 
had time to set thoroughly, and the result is therefore an 
unequal road. There can be no doubt that whenever possible 
the best plan in constructing a tramway would be to excavate 
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and lay a solid bed of concrete over the t I 
street, as was done in Liverpool, where I 
allowed ten days to set before the pavii 
however desirable, is a costly arrangement, 
scarcely be hoped for under ordinary cii i 
concrete should, however, be laid across thi ' 
way, and extend for at least 18 inches out : 
this means many of the objections now urge< 
may be removed, as it will generally be fc i 
paving and not the rail which sinks. Th 
much greater on the setts next the rails thai ; 
of the road, and various arrangements have b ! 
these are supported by the bearings of the ra 
open to doubt whether (with the exception 
where the ordinary traffic is of an unusuall 
the concrete bed is not strong enough U 
pressure, if it is only properly constructed. ' 
or sand should be no thicker than is necessai ' 
its object being not to act as a drain for the 
which should in no case be permitted to entei 
paving, but simply to preserve the level of i 
give a uniform bed for the granite setts, wl 
evenly or solidly upon a level surface. In ( ; 
{ares the setts adjacent to the rails should be : 
upon the flanges of the chairs or sleepers, as i i 
with Kincaid*s heavy-traffic chair, or upon th( 
the intervention of a gravel bed. To do th i 
carefully dressed and accurately fitted, as vi i 
pool, by which means they form with each c : 
surface. The rail should be quite independ 
setts, for the preservation both of its gauge i 
tion, its bearings being so firmly fixed as to m i 
aid for this purpose. This can be effected : 
bearings in solid concrete, which should rend ; 
bars unnecessary. The rail itself must be su£ i 
withstand all shocks to which it may be sul 
from the tramcars, but also from the ordici 
The box section generally used for tramways ii 
weaker than a YignoUes rail of the same weig: 
of resistance to pressure between them beiii 
From tests made at various works, the write i 
the ordinary 54-lb. box rail rolled in steel will 
a weight of 6 tons for five minutes in the centi 
bearings without permanent set. The same i 
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from Eincaid's steel rail of the double-flanged section, which 
weighs only 47 lbs. per yard, or 7 lbs. per yard lighter. This 
seems to prove that the hollow under the tread strengthens 
rather than weakens the rail. Both rails on being tested to 
7 tons showed a permanent set averaging ^ inch, but in actual 
practice neither would ever be subjected to such a severe test 
as this, as the 54-lb. rail is supported throughout its whole 
length by the longitudinal timber, while the actual distance 
between the chairs in Eincaid's system is 2 feet 8]^ inches. 
With a central-web section of rail, additional depth and a corre- 

3K)nding increase of strength are obtained, and the rail laid in 
ristol, which weighed 50 lbs. per yard, and was 3 J inches in 
depth, was found to withstand as much as 13 tons pressure on 
8-^t bearings without permanent set. The central-web rail 
laid in Manchester, weighing 40 lbs., tested by the writer at 
Barrow Steel Works, set 0*03 inch under 3^ tons on 3-feet 
bearings. This may be accounted for bv the fact that the 
greater part of the metal is contained in the head of Barker's 
rail. A central-web rail, such as designed by Mr. Kincaid for 
suburban lines, rolled without the bevelled under surface, and 
being 3| inches high, may, however, be safely estimated to 
withstand over 5 tons between 3-feet bearings without set. The 
proprietors of Wenby and Levick's patent claim for their rail 
that it will withstand 30 tons on above bearings without set ; 
the writer has not tested anv rails of either this or Gowan's 
system. The double rails of Aldred and Spielmann, tested 
by Mr. Eirkaldy on 3 feet 6 inch bearings, were found to set 
^ inch under a weight of 10,000 lbs. Upon 3-feet bearings 
It would take 16,000 lbs. to obtain the same result, and this rail 
may be assumed capable of withstanding a weight of about 
7 tons without any permanent deflection. 

In deciding upon the nature of the bearings to be used, the 
question of cost has naturally to be taken into account, and it 
will be conceded that metal bearings are, apart from other 
reasons in their £&vour, cheaper than those of wood. Kineaid's 
and Spielmann's systems are the only ones with intermittent 
bearings in use in this country, and the first cost of these is of 
course less than that of continuous metal sleepers, such as are, 
for instance, laid in Manchester. Actual practice has proved 
that the maximum necessary bearing surface per yard is 
2 square feet; this being obtained, it follows that a surplus 
is rendered practically useless, and serves simply to increase the 
weight of material used. The two chief objections to a con- 
tinuous sleeper are, the dijficulty of packing when required, 
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and, when of cast iron^ as in Manch( 
an equal bearing for the rail over the wl 
there being a tendency towards rounding o 
sleepers unless very carefully moulded, com 
liability to twist in the central-web rail. 1 
is raaterially increased in curves, unless th 
to the required radius, which up to the pi 
been done. The use of a reversible rail is 
many railway companies have abandoned 
favour of the bull-bead section, and the po\^ 
rail may be counterbalanced by its weight a 
great objection to a reversible rail is remo 
Spielmann, whose rail is suspended in the chi 
head cannot come in contact with and be iu 
high girder rail there is a liability, when sub 
shocks ttom heavy cross traffic, to cant, and 
out of ^uge. This tendency is however d( 
proportion to the width of the base, which i 
mto account in Levick's system, in which th 
12-inch sole-plate. In such a rail, also, the 
overhangs the point of support, which may 
twist the rail, or even in uowan's system, w! 
weakened bv the large holes punched in it, 
also doubtful whether a perfect joint can be ol 
concrete and the rail so as to prevent the em 
effect of which is to produce a much more n 
steel than upon cast iron. 

The side-dog now generally used for woo( 
most effective and simple form of fastening ; 
applicable to metal ways. Iron fastenings I 
surfaces have a great tendency, unless accu 
loose, and therefore in using wrought-iron 
surfaces of both rail and chair should be 
difficulty is obviated in Kincaid's system by 
plug and pins, and in Aldred's by the wo 
sys^ms laid in South America by Livesey a 
the rail is not punched, and this, especially 
skin of which should never be broken if 
considered a great advantage; in Cockb 
however, the rail has to be ^id on and off 
removal would therefore be attended with coi 
and loss of time. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. H. L. BuoKNALL said, that he had hoped that a letter 
which he had addressed to Mr. Wilkinson Jones, on the subject 
of glass sleepers would have been included in the paper. A 
sample of the sleeper was lyin^ on the table. The letter 
referred to a paper which had oeen read by Mr. Wood of 
Middlesboro' before the Iron and Steel Institute at Liverpool, 
in which the writer gave some particulars with regard to hard 
tempered glass sleepers. Since Mr. Wood's paper was read, he 
(Mr. Bucknall) had received a number of longitudinal sleepers 
of the same dimensions as those described by Mr. Wood, l^ey 
were for the London Street Tramway Company, and samples 
had been tested by Mr. Kirkaldy. A sleeper 36 inches long 
supported at 80 inches, gave Ij; tons transverse resistance with 
considerable deflection before giving way. This proved material 
progress in manufacture, the first samples having given only 
about five tons. He was hence led to expect very great strength 
from glass for other purposes, but for all the purposes of a 
tramway sleeper no greater strength was required. He had 
also succeeded in producing several forms of railway sleepers. 
The tramway sleepers to which he had alluded had been put 
down in the Hampstead Boad, opposite Frederick Street, and 
appeared to be satisfactory in every way. In fact, with regard 
to this length of road, the opinion given by the engineer of the 
North Metropolitan Tramway Company, in the discussion of 
Mr. Wood's papor, might be of value; he said that he could 
perceive no difference between that portion of the road laid 
with glass sleepers and those portions laid in the ordinary way. 
He (Mr. Bucknall) might therefore claim to have produced a 
reasonable new tramway sleeper. Almost any form could be 
moulded and tempered, and the cost of the articles would be 
less than that of timber, when produced on a manufacturing 
scale from Siemens's continuous tank furnace in connection with 
the blast furnace. The spare gaseous heat and molten slag 
would be utilized by this arrangement, and the materid 
produced would be imperishable, being subject neither to 
corrosion nor to decay. He believed that a reasonable demand 
would exist for the glass sleepers, and their cost would be much 
less than that of iron. The sleepers being carefully moulded 
to suit the rail, and being incompressible, very few fixings would 
be required. The fixing now used was a single band of iron, 
but no doubt a better form of fastening could be made, as the 
material was so tough that holes might be bored in it. His im- 
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pression was that tramways ought to be cc 
sleepers, with a good heavy steel rail K th 
used, the permanent way would be indestm 
periments were made on toughened glass in i 
li inch thick was tested with a falling weig 
was allowed to drop only a short distance at fi 
was gradually increased to 20 feet. A rail 
placed on top of the glass was broken, but tl 
not broken. 

Mr. Henderson said the experiments in qi 
in his works at Irvine and in his prese 
extremely surprised to see the extraordina 
strength of the glass plates. They were put 
way on a bed of 9 inches of ballast, princij 
sand and ashes, immediately below which was 
that had been made use of for the purpoc 
The weight of 900 lbs. was first dropped from i 
and the fall was ultimately increased to 20 f 
high as the shears would allow. The rail whi 
the weight was an iron bridge rail, with a face < 
The glass on which the rail rested remained 
sheet of wood, of ^ inch thick had been inl 
the glass and the iron. A small common 
about 2 inches in section, such as was used f 
was substituted for the large rail* The fall 
broke the glass, but he was astonished to find I 
not smash into dust. It broke into only foi; 
A plate of cast iron, about half the thickness i 
subjected to the same test, and it broke at I 
very much surprised to see how the falling bal 
the glass. It jumped off in all sorts of directic 
dangerous to stana near it. The slag from wh 
produced abounded in unlimited quantities, 
there was an enormous quantity of waste gasci 
utilized to produce the necessary heat for thi 
the glass, ooda salts would be added to prodi 
strength. He thought that by applying to : 
Siemens's method of annealing, which was a s<i 
they would be able to produce a material whic; 
ordinarily cheap and which would be indestr; 
ants. In reply to Mr. Nursey the speaker sta i 
ing weight was not allowed to come upon th< i 
the intervention of the rail. It was thought 1 1 
the iron rail and also a thin slip of wood upon I 
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he had seen, they appeared to be entirely del 
He believed that this defect was the cause oft 
tramway. The rails sank and the water fli 
the stones and metals^ and thus loosened th< 
roadway. The roads ou^ht to be made in i 
that the water might drain away. 

Mr. Gbainqeb said that he was sare th 
extremely obliged to Mr. Jones for his admire 
had omitted to mention the one great evil anc 
present system of constructing tram lines, i 
skidding of the wheels against the rigid 
(Mr. Grainger) had on the table three models i 
tions of a patent which he had taken out f< 
defects of the present system of tram rails, 
modifications he dispensed with fish-plates 
ends of two rails together, and phuung or 8< 
chair ; then a steel clip or cap, having wrought s 
on each side, and into the staples one oak or 
was inserted and driven home on each side, and 
clips were securely fastened to chairs without 
plates, bolts, &c. To deaden tiie sound, he pL 
tram rail and chair a layer of felt. The an 
skidding blocks could be applied to any exi 
and would save enormous expense in repaii 
rails which now was constantly being incurred, 
were placed or butted together, the non-skiddi 
were placed in position, and so they clipped i\ 
without the presence of either fish-plates, bolt: 
system was about to be used in London. He 
was right in stating that there were upon 
actions at law eacn day against one of tl: 
companies resulting from the breaking of a: 
and wheels, caused by vehicles skidding aloi. 
If each action, cost only the moderate sum oi 
be thus an amount of 302. a day paid in legal 
ought to be applied in the shape of an increai 
wmch actions arose wholly and solely from the i 
alongside the tram rails, and thus damaged 
of vehicles attempting to cross the tram liE i 
direction. One radical fault in the present : : 
tion where wood sleepers were used was that 1 
horizontally so that the wet or moisture o; 
and which was contrary to the ordinary growt! i 
would be more suitable and be far more ! 
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placed vertically on the concrete. Beeddes dispensing with SA* 
plates, another great feature in his modification was that he 
dispensed with cross-tie rods, as on the under side of the rail he 
rolled a rib or fillet, which fitted into a corresponding grooye 
in the chair, so that when the rail was set upon tne chair 
no lateral strain, however greats would move the rail out from its 

Staged position. The cost per mile was about 40007. where 
e anti-skidding blocks were placed 6 inches apart, but it was 
more if they were closer; that price included the concrete 
6 inches deep by 8 feet wide, or 781 cubic yards, and paving 
4675 super yards. The rails ranged in his various systems 
from 36 lbs. a yard and upwards. 

Mr. H. P. Stevxnsok said that if he had a tramway to carry 
out, he should like to have a good breadth of base, as few parts 
as possible, and a good heavy rail. Speaking as one of the 
public, he regarded tramways as intolerable nuisances, but he 
quite admitt^ the convenience to travellers. He should like 
to know from the reader of the paper whether he had had any 
experience as to the wear and tear of the different systems. 
That information would guide them very much in judging of 
the advantage or disadvantage of any particular system. He 
held that it was a very advantageous thing to have the granite 
setts close up against the rails to support them, and he considered 
that granite was the proper material for the pavement in con- 
nection with a tramway, although it was objected to by some 
persons on account of the noise of vehicles passing over it He 
should like to have information as to the durability of various 
kinds of pavements in connection with tramways, such as granite 
setts, wood, and asphalte. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said that glass sleepers had been put 
forward by some of the speakers as capable of bearing an 
immense amount of percussive strain, but really, when the 
matter was inquired into, if the amount of force which was used 
in the tests was calculated, it would be found that it was not 
very great. The difierence in the force of percussive action 
between a fall of 2^ feet and a fall of 20 feet, with a weight of 
900 lbs., falling upon a rail, would not be greater than the 
proportion of 1 to 3, and regard must be had to the fact that 
the glass sleeper was protected by a slip of wood with the iron 
rail on top of it. It was well known that if a mass of metal or 
other material were placed to receive the impact of a blow, 
pnercussive action was not transmitted. A weU-known exhibi- 
tion at fairs was based on this fact, for he had seen a man lie 
down and have a large stone put on his chest, and another man 
break the stone with a sledge hammer. It was quite clear in 
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this case that percussive action was not transn 
periments that had been referred to only she 
man what little yalue could be placed up 
could be little doubt that a mass of metal i 
falling from a height of but 2} feet upon an 
sleeper such as had been described, would 
destroyed it. Until a more scientific way 
sleepers was resorted to, and the article wac 
the tests to which it was submitted, it was qi 
confidence could be reposed in them. 

Mr. Wilkinson Jones, in reply, said that he 
great pleasure to the discussion. Mr. Eersli 

Suestion about fish-plates. He (the author) 
sh-plate in the paper, namely, that designee 
for tne Gothenburg tramways, consisting of an 
with holes in the sides coresponding to those 
most metal systems the joints were fished by 
There was formerly a fish-plate used in conj) 
vertical spike, but since the use of this has bee 
only method of getting over the diflSculty wher 
are used seemed to te to use the channel pla 
had been made to drainage. He had not sai 
subject, being of the opinion that no water si: 
to get below the surface. He was sorry to sa 
not, as desired by one speaker, give any compa: 
and tear of different systems, as his experience 
with the manufacture of the material for tran 
the maintenance of the roads themselves. 

The President, in closing the meeting, si 
sure that they were all very much indebted U 
Jones for his able paper, and for the veir inter< 
which had grown out of it. He (the Preside 
very much with Mr. Stevenson in his stroni 
remark that the value of one system over anotl 
not on its first cost, but on the cost of mai 
was an obvious truism, and nothing but experi 
to any reliable conclusion on that point, 
speaking as one of the public, had expressed c 
tramways generally, but he (the President) fon 
car an exceedingly pleasant place in the c 
August last, when the thermometer was some 
in the shade, and walking was very unpleasai 
tram cars had enabled him to see nearly the i 
of Turin for the small sum of sixpence. Dan 
wheels, axles, and springs of vehicles by tram 
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not sore that the fault rested exclusiyely with the tramway 
people. It might be on the part of the paviors, who were not 
perfect in the art of accommodating the roads to the lines 
which were laid upon them. He thought that engineers had 
something to learn in that respect. Mr. Stevenson was in 
favour of granite. He (the President) would be in favour of 
anything that would last a long time and keep the water out. 
A sloppy rail was not necessary. They must all hope that the 
time would come when the tramway system would be free from 
the objections which had hitherto prevailed. 
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ROBERT PAULSON SPICE, Pbesiden' 

SEWAGE DISPOSAI 

By Hehbt Bobinson. 

The qae»tion of how the sewage and refds 
best be disposed of is one which yearly incrc 
the evil consequences that attend the neglect 
more and more realized, and the necessity 
sound principles, both firom economic and g 
tions, is better appreciated. The importance 
of our profession has of late years acquired in 
involves a duty on the part of those who a 
advise on it to study impartially the accu 
information which is now available, and to fo 
on experience and accurate practical observat 
of foecal matter from towns is, broadly speak 
in one of two ways. First, by the water 
secondly, without a system of sewers, such a 
dry earth methods. The retention of the foec 
a short time in pails or tubs in the dwellings, 
the system may be administered, involves a 
and a further objection in the visible removi 
this is partly sentimental, but the removal 

Eails or tubs of the foecal matter produced h 
ardly in accordance with the civilization ol 
consiaering that a system of sewers is necessar 
pail method is employed, the adoption of it 
systems for getting nd of the refuse from 
economy of which is open to grave doubt exc( 
an ordinary system of sewerage is inapplicable 
The water carriage system is a necessity i 
the removal of the slop water and fluid refi 
be got rid of by receptacles for foBcal matter, 
of sewers has been carried out in a town, i' 
that it should be utilized to enable the excrei 
from houses also to be conveyed away by 
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sanitary authority may discourage the wateiH^loset system and 
the connection of closets with the sewers, it cannot, the author 
thinks, legally prevent the connection being made. In the 
course of time, even where the pail system existed, it is pro- 
bable that, as the inhabitants experience the convenience of 
the water carriage system, they may insist on exercising their 
right of resorting to the sewer to get rid of their water-closet 
refuse. The exclusion of the fc8cal matter does not deprive the 
water-carried portion of sewage of its polluting properties, so 
as to enable it to be discharged into streams and watercourses 
without contravening the Bivers Pollution Prevention Act. 
It has been ascertained that 12 tons of average sewage from a 
midden and privy town will, in round numbers, equal 10 tons 
of sewage from a water-closeted town in manurial value, so that 
the exclusion of water-closet refuse only reduces the manurial 
strength, and consequently the polluting capacity of the sewage, 
by one-third. 

Rochdale, Salford, and several other towns have resorted to 
the pail system, but it is not possible to regard the subject per 
86, as it is necessary to include with it the general scavenging 
of the town, as well as other supplementary arrangements for 
removing refuse, all of which are feu^tors in considering the 
financial question. Manchester has partially adopted the system 
by converting as much as possible of the town refuse into con- 
centrated manure, at a cost of about 8O,000Z. for works to deal 
with the refuse of one-half the city. The greater part of the 
material brought to the works is made into manure, mortar, or 
fuel, to accomplish which about 1500 men are required, with 
300 horses, 400 vehicles, including 120 railway waggons. At 
these works about 11,000 tons of concentrated manure it is 
estimated will be produced annually. 

The systematic removal of refuse and its disposal in this way 
is preferable from a sanitary point of view to its being allowed 
to accumulate in cesspits, and this has been proved to be the 
case by the improved health returns from the districts operated 
upon at Manchester. The financial results must, however, be 
considered in conjunction with what has to be arranged in 
order to dispose of the rest of the refuse ; and although much 
has been published and advanced in advocacy of the system, 
the author is unable to accept a great deal that is asserted in 
its favour. 

The following is the mean of analyses of a gallon of sewage 
by Letheby, Hoffman, Witt, Way, and Voelcker: — Organic 
matter, 27*72 grains; nitrogen, 6*21 grains; phosphoric acid, 
1 '57 grains; potash, 2 02 grains. Dr. Letheby arrived at the 



sanitary aathoritiee, there is a great deal more preventable 
disease in the oonntry than there ought to be. Iionddti does 
not escape from this implied censure on sanitary authorities. 
The vestries — ^which are the sanitary authorities for London, 
but are free frt)m the control of the Local Government Board — 
seldom exercise the powers vested in them to overhaul the 
house connections, ana to enforce a compliance with the rules 
which govern proper house drainage m connection with a 
system of town sewerage. Even where care is taken in regard 
to the removal of the refuse there is neglect in preserving the 
water supply from contamination. When it is supplied in a pure 
state by the water companies, it frequently becomes polluted 
before consumption by storage in cisterns which are not 
periodically and properly dean^. 

Public attention has of late been directed to the question of 
the water supply of London, and although the supply should 
be constant instead of intermittent, the chief causes of mischief 
appear to be overlooked. It is not the quality of the water 
supplied to the metropolis that is a factor in the death rate 
from filth diseases, but it is the indifference which is shown by 
the owners and occupiers of houses as to cleansing the cisterns 
and the neglect on the part of the vestries, whose duty it is to 
enforce the observance of all the well-known rules as to house 
sanitation. Glauses 82, 83, and 84 of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act of 1855 give power to the vestry to inspect 
the internal arrangements of houses, to require the occupier to 
rectify defects which are injurious to health, or in the event 
of his neglecting to do so the necessary work can be done and 
charged against him. There would appear to be no hope of 
progress being made in sanitary matters commensurate with 
the gravity of the subject until there is a more vigorous en- 
forcement of existing sanitary legislation. It is the author's 
opinion that all matters relating to the health of the com- 
munitv would be better administered W a special department 
of health with a well-organized staff. The cost would oe abun- 
dantly repaid in the saving of lives which are now annually 
sacrineed io filth diseases, and by preserving in good health the 
still larger number whose physical strengm is impaired from 
the same causa 

Where provision can be made for excluding the bulk of the 
rain-water the expense and difficulties attending sewage disposal 
are reduced. The sewers then have to convey a more uniform 
volume, consisting of the fluid refuse from the houses without 
the addition of any but a small proportion of the rainfall. It 
must not, however, be forgotten, that the washings from roads 
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after a long drought are ver^ fonl, notwit 
complete system of scayengmg. The filtl 
from gutters and bye-streets is yery greal 
sewage. Analyses of the water flowing in 
after a heayy rain succeeding a dry period 1 
as foul as ordinary sewage, in regard to thi 
oible organic matter which it contains. 

A second sewer is sometimes employed b 
fall independently of the reAise. Where tl 
special care has to be taken to preyent confui 
tnem, as workmen in connectmg a house dr 
age system might resort to whicheyer sewer 
nearest. Where the separate system is ad( 
clean sewer might advantageousljr be emp 
leyel of the snl^il water. Experience has 
tage to health that results from the subsoil 
sufficient depth to preserye in a dry state 
surroundings of houses. Sometimes the foi 
laid open-jointed in order that they may i 
the subsoil as well as sewage carriers. ' 
combine two essentially distinct operations is 
wrong in principle. The sewer itself shot 
lutely watertight, so as to proyent the escap 
it into the subsoil. The separate drain p 
open-jointed pipe, and it could be laid in th< 
tne sewer. 

Haying collected the sewage into its mai 

E)iut to consider is how the sewage is to be 
iyers Pollution Preyention Act of 1876, a; 
yisions, imposes on towns the duty of em] 
practiced and ayailable means to ronder the 
oeforo it can be permitted to flow into an] 
course. This Act has not been productive^ 
pated amount of good in rogara to its a; 
refuse and sewage. Towns which are car 
about to carry out a system of sewerage, ha^ 
provide some means of purifying the sew 
confronted with the difficulty of ascertaic 
recognized as a compliance with the Act 
plated that certificates should be giyen to 1 
that they wero dealing with their sewage ef 
technical compliance with the Act appears 
into its being necessary to convey the sewa 
on land, so that those towns which are so 
unable to dispose of their sewage on land 
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the certificate if it were essential as a protection against 
litigation. 

The advisers of sanitary authorities on sewage disposal feel 
that owing to the want of discretionary power on the psut of 
the Local Groverntnent Board, the best practical means of 
purifying sewage can only be defined as filtration through land. 
Although this is admitted to be so where land can be obtained 
suitable for the purpose, yet there are numbers of towns where 
land cannot be obtained either of suitable quality or of suffi« 
cient quantity, or where a sewage farm is obieetionable, and 
then the question arises as to what is to be allowed. It is a 
choice of evils, and the least evil in some cases is to employ 
chemical treatment as an alternative to land filtration, or as an 
adjunct to it 

Probably before long the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act 
will be amended so as to give greater latitude in regard to 
what will suffice to prevent towns from incurring the penalties 
recoverable for a non-compliance with the Act, or from incurring 
the expense of a system for attaining a degree of purity in the 
sewage effluent higher than need be. The standard of purity 
ought to be allowed to vary with the circumstances of each 
place. That fixed by the Rivers Pollution Commissioners, 
namely, 0*3 part per weight of organic nitrogen in solution in 
100,000 parts by weight, is needlessly high where the sewage 
effluent is passing into a large stream. 

The difference of opinion as to the required standard of purity 
of effluents, and the efibrts sometimes made to compel authori- 
ties to incur the expense of obtaining land where it does not 
exist at a reasonable distance, causes many town authorities to 
do nothing. They are somewhat encouraged in this attitude by 
the singular exemption which was made in the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act in regard to the metropolitan sewage and the 
river Thames. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works was created in 1855, for 
the purpose of sewering London and purifying the Thames. 
This duty was imposed on the Board at its formation, and it 
has fulfilled it to tne extent of executing an admirable system 
of sewerage, with outfalls at Barking and Crossness. These are 
supposed to remove the sewage to where it no longer pollutes 
the river or the metropolis, but it is generally considered that 
a large portion of the sewage returns to pollute the river within 
the metropolitan area, and that the Board of Works has only 
partially accomplished the work for which it was specially 
created. In clause 3 of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act Amendment of 1858 it expressly states that the powers 
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conferred by the original Act of 1855 "e 
applicable as well to works for deodori^ 
Clearly indicates that at that time it ^ 
apply some treatment to the sewage at th 
discharge into the river. 

The Conservatord of the Biver Thames a 
the power of preventinff the Metropolita 
tinning this alleged pollution^ but the { 
servators as regards pollution appear, fron: 
to be confined to the preservation of the 
to the western boundary of the metropolis, 
have somewhat tardily taken action with re 
under the 20th and 2l8t sections of the T 
Act of 1870, on the ground that they have 
the navigable channel by the formation of 
sections of the Act provide that any bauk c 
to navigation which resulted from the di 
sewage into the river must be rectified at 
Metropolitan Board. This — it may be terr 
— part of the case is now being dealt with 
the award of the umpire will be made in tl 
to the Board of Trade. 

It will be noticed that the sanitarjr aspecl 
not gone into, the present inquiry being lim 
Board of Works or the Conservators are t 
dredging certain mudbanks. This arbitra 
doubtless influence the sanitary part of the 
have been more satisfactory had the conside 
tion in its bearings upon the public health 1 1 
at least equal importance to the consideratic i 
to any interference with the river bed. I 
lightly-suspended impurities in sewage maj 
as far as Bichmond — as they are alleged U 
and polluting the air without adding a cubic 
or interfering with the channel, and yet infiu 
might result. 

It has been pointed out by Professor St 
reference to the formation of sewage mudbaii 
by the discharge of sewage at the Crossness 
fails, that matters which would remain suii 
days in fresh water would be readily prec 
hours when the water is saline, which it is i 
considers that much of the sewage mattei 
itself, float in water, but in the presence 
cohesive attraction comes into play, and tin 
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suspended clay then adhere to the organic sewage particles and 
carry them to the bottom of the river. 

The objectionable nature of the deposits in the Thames, 
whether due to the outfalls or not, has been observed by many 
chemists. The late Dr. Letheby described them as being com- 
posed of black and foetid mud in a state of active putrefactive 
decomposition, and when examined under the microscope were 
found to consist of broken-up sewage matters, the remains of 
animalcules, the disintegrated tissue of vegetables, and swarms 
of diatomaoeous remains. He stated that the mud and the 
suspended matters of the river contained from 6*3 to 18*9 per 
cent, of the solid constituents of sewage. 

Of all the methods of disposing of the sewage of the metro- 
polis at the outfiEills, the one which, in the opinion of the 
author, is, least likely to succeed is its purification on land. 
To enable it to be utilized on land an expense would have to 
be incurred in the acquisition of the enormous acreage — ^from 
30,000 to 40,000 acres — required, as well as in pumping the 
sewage to a suiBcient height to control this area, out of all 
proportion to the commercial results which are likely to be 
realized. No return can be expected from crops produced on 
metropolitan sewage farms to cover more than a small part of 
the cost of purifying the sewage on them. The sanitary re- 
quirements of the case will be fulfilled by applying a simple 
chemical deodorant and precipitant, avoiding an unnecessarily 
hi^h standard of purity. A small area of land to filter the 
effluent, if a high standard is required, could be employed. 

From calculations which the author has made he considers 
that the sewage of the metropolis could be dealt with by 
chemicals at the present outfalls for about Id. per head of the 
population per annum, and the sludge produced converted into 
a portable manure weighing, in a semi-dried state, about 300 
tons a day. This would be like farmyard manure, but rather 
more valuable. As it became appreciated it would realize a 
fair value, and would repay part of the cost of treatment. 

The author does not propose to enter in detail into his views 
for purifying the sewage of London at the outfalls, as he is of 
opinion that the subject cannot be properly dealt with at a 
public meeting or in the course of a paper. It is partly a 
chemical and partly an engineering question, and should be 
made the subject of investigation when those competent to 
advise can be called in. Voluntary advice on the part of 
partisans of systems, whether patented or not, does not recom- 
mend itself as the most reliable way of arriving at conclusions. 
The several means employed for purifying sewage will next be 
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briefly considered, and its application tc 
referred to. 

Dr. Voelcker, in the * Journal' of the I 
Society^ gives the following interesting oo 
the absorption by various soils of ammonia 
constituent of sewage — and its salts. He e ; 
experimented upon nad the power of absorl 
its solution in water. (2) Ammonia is m 
moved from its solution, however weak it n i 
a solution of ammonia, whether weak or s ; 
kind of soil, a certain quantity of ammon j 
through. No soil has the power of fixi: 
ammonia with which it is brought into co : 
drained porous land, where it can be obtai: i 
of purifying and utilizing sewage. It has t : 
verting the nitrogenous organic matters in 8 ; 
which, however, are not stored up in the 
when required, but such as are not soon abs i 
pass through the ground beyond the reach i 
In other words, the fertility of land is not ini \ 
larger volumes of sewage than the growing 
can assimilate. This has been exemplifiea 
Craigintinny sandy meadows near Edinbii 
the soil after many years of continuous ir- 
volumes of sewage show that it contained 
cent, of organic matter, which was due sd 
These sandy meadows, therefore, have not 
into rich agricultural land, but remain nearl j 

In a report to the Council of the city o 
McEie, the city surveyor, some interesting 
same effect are given as the result of experi:: 
Walker of that town. Six samples of earl; 
three bein^ taken from land which had be<! 
sewage irrigation^ and three from land wli 
irrigated. The following are the average i 
experiments, the samples being taken froi]: 
from the surface : — 



Irrigated SoU. 

Percent 

Organic matter, humus, &c. . . 3 ' 4 

Ammonia -016 

Organic nitrogen -006 

Nitratee and nitrites .. .. trace 

Phosphates 016 

Ghloiides none 



Noii 

Organic matter 
Ammonia .. 
Organic nitrogt 
Nitrates and nj 
Phosphates 
Chlorides .. 



These observations show that there is practi 
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between the composition of the irrigated and non-irrigated soils, 
the former being very slightly richer in the more insoluble 
substances contained m sewage; but the characteristic ingre- 
dients of sewage, namely, chlorides and nitrates, are con- 
spicuously absent It is therefore clear that the nitrogenous 
matters are either absorbed by vegetation or pass through the 
soil. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these and similar experi- 
ments is, that however well land may act as a purifier of sewage 
for sanitary purposes, it can only be relied on to utilize the 
manurial constituents of the sewage according to the require- 
ments of the crops for the time being assimilating them, and 
that any excess of the supply of manure over the demand by 
the crops is not stored up for subsequent use, but is, agricultu- 
rally speaking, wasted, passing off in the subsoil drainage 
either partially or wholly purified, according to the nature of 
the land and of its preparation to filter and oxidize the sewage 
passed through it. The author has tabulated the cost of 
irrigation at twenty-two towns in this country, and finds the 
averages to be as follows : — 

Average flow in gallonB per bead of population, per day . . 89*3 

Average number of p(n>mation per aore of aewage farm . . .. 114 

Average annual ooet of sewage farm per head of population .. 1$. lOd. 

Average annual co6t of sewage &rm in the £ of rateable value .. ^d. 

Where the most porous land can be obtained by special pre- 
paration, such as aeep and close draining it, a larger volume of 
sewage than that from 100 people or thereabouts can be passed 
on to an acre. Where such is done, however, the land must be 
regarded solely as a filter to purify the sewage, and not as a 
means of utilizing it for agricultural purposes. At present 
there has not been sufficient experience gained on a large scale 
to determine to what extent a small area will continuously 
purify a much larger volume of sewage than has been statea. 
The author would not advise a larger proportion than the 
sewage of 300 people to an acre, and then he would reauire 
the special circumstances of porous land well drained to aoout 
5 feet or 6 feet, and having a perfectly free outfall for the 
drains. 

Where land cannot be obtained of suitable quality and 
altitude, it must be supplemented by chemicals where a small 
area of land only can be acquired, or be entirely replaced by 
chemical treatment where no land can be obtained. 

Dr. Voelcker, F.R.S., in the * Journal ' of the Eoyal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, No. xxviii., states : — " Numerous 
experiments with all kinds of precipitating agents, and the 
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experience of others on a large scale, h 
conclusion that hy far the most efficacious 
the most economical, precipitating agent i 
alumina^ assisted by the addition of just ei 
the effluent slightly alkaline, and to effecl 
cipitation of the alumina from the crude su 

This is also the author's opinion, and it f 
which his experience has led him to adoi 
precipitants employed should be both d 
mfectants, and snould be capable of effect: 
of the sewage without adding any mater 
matter to the sludge deposited from it. 

The following is a brief reference to i 
chemical processes in actual operation: — ' 
one of the oldest systems of treatinoc sewi 
and is still in use in many places. From 
is required per 1,000,000 gallons of sewag< 
flow and proportion to population. The 
produced per day b^ lime treatment is abou 
90 per cent, of moisture, or about 4 cwt., 
cent, of moisture, to each 1000 persons. 

Scott's process has for its obiect the cony< 
sludge derived from lime precipitation into 
For this purpose the sludge must contain a 
lime. The Corporation of Burnley have a( 
and pay an annual subsidy of 6d. per head. 
Bunuey is 40,858. The number of water-e! 
daily flow of sewage varies from 1,000,000 ^ 
weather to 1,500,000 gallons in ordinary h 
domestic character. The total expenditure 
and materials in purifying the sewage, a 
sludge into cement, is stated to be S5l. [ 
cement averages 15 tons a week, and the val 
408. a ton. This system of dealing with sj 
the very desirable result of getting rid of it < 
nuisance, but it is not yet clear to the autho 
wav commercially, inasmuch as it is stated 
Cole, who is familiar with the process, that 1 
Portland cement from sludge is much mo 
when made in the ordinary way. 

The precipitation process used at Coven 
addition of a proto-sulphate of iron to a si 
with a small quantity of lime, the effluent \i 
through 9 acres of land. The populatioi 
numh^r of water-closets connected with tl 
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ensued. He agreed with the author as to all the soil sewers 
being made watertight, and the subsoil water kept out of 
them. He thought that it would be yery much better if 
as a rule they kept more of the surface and subsoU water out 
of the sewers than thejr did at present. He would eyen go to 
the extent of haying independent sewers for the rain-water. 
He particularly noticed one expression which the author of the 
paper had used in speaking of the chemical processes that were 
adopted. He referred to the dry refuse haymg a yalue claimed 
for it. He (Mr. Stephenson) would like to know whether that 
was the yalue that was realized. As far as his knowledge went, 
the lime process and the ABC process had been complete 
failures. He believed that the solid particles taken out of 
sewage were of no commercial yalue whateyer, and he should 
be surprised to learn from the author that the 240 or 250 tons 
a day of concentrated solids realized anything like the prices 
mentioned. 

Mr. Shibess Will said he concurred ¥rith Mr. Robinson in the 
opinion that local authorities were not sufficiently awake to 
wnat their duties were in respect to the disposal of sewage, and 
he thought that they could all bear out, from their readiug and 
experience, Mr. Bobinson's statement as to the effect upon the 
public health of undisposed of sewage. He thought that local 
authorities had too often paid too much regard to the question 
of what they might obtain for the product of sewage when 
treated by chemical processes. He considered that local 
authorities would do well to remember that their first duty 
was to dispose of the sewage, and their second duty, if it ever 
arose, was to ask whether they could get a profit from doing 
their duty. They should regard the disposal of sewage in the 
same light as they did the carrying out of other useful sanitary 
measures. Those duties they comd be compelled to perform 
whether it paid them to do so or not. With reeard^to the 
question of cost, it occurred to him that sometimes local autho- 
rities forgot that trying small schemes was, after all, a very 
expensive way of disposing of the sewage of every district. 
They could not do better than remember that the disposal of 
sewage was a matter which had been carefully studied by many 
practical engineers who were competent to advise them as to 
the best available means of disposal, whether the sewage was 
dealt with by irrigation, filtration, chemical treatment, or a 
combination of the different systems. These were matters upon 
which a local authority ought to be carefully advised, and he 
thought that the first cost of obtaining the advice from sound 
practical men who had had experience as engineers and sur- 
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created in the belief in the potency of sewer air to cause all 
manner of diseases, and the conseqaence had been that disease 
had been ascribed to its presence which further investigation 
would hare shown was due to other causes. Another point 
touched upon in the paper was the question of foscal separation. 
Of course where foecal separation took place it did not obyiate 
at all the necessity of sewers. Where sewers were defective it 
was probably desirable, so far as the health of the town was 
concerned, that foBcal matter should be kept out of the sewers, 
because experience had demonstrated that foecal matter, especi- 
ally in typhoid fever, carried with it the poison of the disease, 
and as long as foecal matter was kept out of ill«construct«d 
sewers the danger of propagating that particular disease might 
to a great extent be avoided, especially in cases where local well 
water was in use. But a sewer ought to be as perfectly water- 
tight as a water-main, so that not one drop of water should be 
cdlowed to leak out of it, or one drop of subsoil water be allowed 
to enter it As long as there was an interchange of water 
between the sewers and the subsoil there would be a danger of 
the underground streams upon which our houses were built 
being fouled, and a train of evils necessarily followed. The 
author had mentioned a danger which if he had had any 
practical experience in the management of sewers in towns 
he would have seen could not possibly happen. He said that 
where a duplicate system of sewers existed there was a danger 
that the workmen would connect the house drain with me 
wrong sewer. But under the Public Health Act all the sewers 
were vested in the sanitary authority, and no person had any 
right or power to touch a sewer except through the recognized 
officer of the sanitary authority. Proper plans of the systems 
of sewers should always be prepared, and reference to them 
would prevent such blunders as had been mentioned. More- 
over, it must not be forgotten that the sur&ce water drains 
were usually laid at a much shallower depth than the sewers, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they would not serve 
for the proper drainage of houses, even if a connection were 
made with them. 

As to the subject of the paper — the disposal of sewage — he 
was quite aware that that was a very vexed question. It had 
occupied his father before him, and it had occupied him (Mr. 
Baldwin Latham) all his lifetime, and the longer he lived the 
more strongly he was coming to the opinion that sewage itself 
had no great value. The cost of realizing whatever valuable 
products it contained would generally equal the value of those 
products. During the past year he had acted as one of the 
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judges for the Eoyal Agricultural Society in awarding the 
prizes which had been offered by the Mansion House Com- 
mittee for the best managed sewage farms and works in this 
country, and in company with his colleagues, Mr. Clare Sewell 
Bead, M.P., and Mr. Thursfield, he had made an inspection of 
a large number of farms throughout the country. They had 
been able to overhaul the whole of the accounts of those farms 
for some years back, and he could say that in a great number 
of cases an absolute profit was made. He would mention one 
case, that of Leamin^n, where the sewage was pumped. The 
authorities of Leamington had tried by means of chemical 

{>rocesses to solve the question of purifying the sewage, but, 
ike other places, the more moaey they spent upon deodorizing, 
the greater the difficulties they met with, until the Court of 
Chancery compelled them to remove the sew6tge from the river. 
The result of that had been that the Earl of Warwick came to 
their rescue, and gave them 450Z. a year for the sewage, on the 
condition that they would pump it upon one of his farms. The 
balance-sheets of that farm for the last three years showed that 
it had not only paid the rent which was charged to the farm 
before the sewage was taken to it, but it had paid the 450Z. a 
year for the sewage. On an average it had also paid 4 J per cent. 

Eer annum during the last three years Upon the 15,000Z. which 
ad been expended in laying out, stocking, and preparing the 
land for the reception of the sewage, and the erection of farm 
buildings and other improvements, but in this case the town got 
no return. They received 450Z, per annum for the sewage 
when pumped, but the annual cost of pumping was about douUe 
the amount they received. This was an instance of a successful 
mode of getting rid of a nuisance, at not a very great outlay, as 
the effiuent passing from the farm was always extremely satis- 
factory. This efSuent ran into a very small brook, the water of 
which was always clear and pellucid. 

There were other examples throughout the country showing 
that wherever sewage was applied to the land, the dmculty of 
disposing of it was invariably got rid of. Unfortunately, the 
nuisance had not always been got rid of in cases in which 
precipitation had been carried out. It was often the &ct that 
the more money that was spent upon chemicals for precipita- 
tion, the worse the sewage became, and the worse became the 
condition of the river into which it flowed. While fish could 
feed upon fresh sewage, they had a strong objection to chemicals, 
and especially to those connected with anv lime process. Tb 
bad result of chemical treatment was snown in the case 
Croydon, until the Court of Chancery compelled the Croy 
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authorities to take their sewage out of the rirer and apply it 
to land. If the Oroydon Local Board had been wise enough 
in the first instance to have purchased the land which they 
required, they would have been at the present time making a 
yery large profit. At the time they commenced irrigation the 
land which they required was sold for 802. an acre, but now 
they had to pay 2501 an acre for it, and of course it was 
utterly impossible for any agriculturist to make land pay 
when he had to pay that price for it. If land could be got 
at its ordinary normal yalue it would under sewage farming 
give such a return as would pay its way, with a fair return on 
the capital embarked, and he did not think that anything 
more could be expected. At Guisborough in Yorkshire, a place 
containing 5300 people, Admiral Chaloner gave the town 51. 
a year for the sewage. The sewage fiowed by gravitation on 
to the land,' and the farm was charged with 5 per cent, upon 
the outlay, and after all these charges a profit resulted. In 
the case of a sewage farm company that worked the Croydon 
farm for some time, and with which he and Mr. Alfred Wimams 
were connected, they had to pay lOZ. an acre rent for the 
sewaged land, and they had to pay the interest upon the outlay 
for the works, and, of course, in a few years the company came 
to grief and was wound up. But if they could have had the 
land at its normal agricultural value, or even at 51. an acre, the 
company would have been in existence still, and making a very 
fair profit. He was now coming to the conclusion that the 
question whether sewage farming paid or not was entirely a 
question of rent. The universal cry of agriculturists at the 
present day was for a lowering of rents ; in the case of sewage 
farms a lowering of rents was desirable. The case of Wrexham 
had been referred to. In that instance Colonel Jones paid 51. 
an acre rent, and yet he was able to show a profit during the 
whole period that be had managed his farm of 104 acres. 
That farm had been referred to as an instance of precipitation, 
but it was not an example of that process. At Wrexham the 
sewage was allowed to pass into subsiding tanks just in the 
same way as in any other sewage farm. The sludge was re- 
moved by simple subsidence without the aid of any chemicals, 
and after being dried, about 12 cwt. of the sludge was mixed 
with bone meal and sulphate of ammonia to bring up the total 
quantity to a ton. This mixture was sold at 6/. a ton, under 
the name of **The Farmer's Friend." But he thought that 
Colonel Jones would have been a much greater friend to the 
farmer if he had given him a ton of bone meal and sulphate 
of ammonia without the sludge. With regard to precipitation, 
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his (Mr. Latham's) experience had been most unfortunate in 
connection with companies for carrying out precipitation p^ro- 
cesses. But he was not going to decry the value of precipitating 
processes, for no doubt in some cases they were invaluable. 
Those who brought them forward were entitled to every con- 
sideration, and he trusted that some day they might succeed in 
finding the philosopher s stone by which they would at once 
extract the valuable product from the sewage, so that they 
might be able to discard the dross and retain the gold. He 
was sure, however, that that day was very distant. The 
very first principles of chemistry taught them that the great 
point of value in sewage was the ammonia, which was more 
soluble in water than anything else. But in order to separate 
it from water it must be rendered insoluble. Now supposing 
that they did discover a process by which the ammonia could 
be made insoluble and so separated, ammonia in that insoluble 
condition would be of no value whatever, unless it could again be 
brought byanother process into a soluble condition for the food 
of plants. Hence the very idea of removing the valuable principle 
in sewage by precipitation was a delusion. Some years ago he 
made a very large number of experiments in precipitating by 
means of various agents, and he found that the best precipitating 
material — one which General Scott had revived again last week 
— was the sewage sludge itself. This sludge contained organic 
matter which might be said to represent carbon. It also con- 
tained a certain amount of alumina, phosphoric acid, and slight 
traces of iron, all of which had been used for precipitating. If 
they charred this sludge after drying it, collected the ammonia, 
and afterwards treated the charred matter with acids, they 
would obtain a precipitating substance which contained no 
foreign matter, and by means of this substance they would be 
able at once to precipitate that part of the sewage which was 
most ofiensive. They must take care that the prepared sludge 
did not contain more acid than the alkalinity of the sewc^e 
would neutralize. The first part of the process of treating the 
sewage might be carried out m the first divisions of the tanks, 
and men if alumina and lime were added in other divisions of 
the tanks a very good effluent would be produced, and a manure 
of some value be secured. Although there was much prejudice 
against precipitating processes, he knew that many of them 
had done great things. The ABC Company's process at 
Aylesbury, if properly worked, turned out remarkably good 
effluent, and he had seen with great pleasure that the sewage- 
carriers flowing from the tanks at Aylesbury had actually 
shown a green vegetation at the bottom — a thiog which never 
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took place unless the most deleterious portions of the seviftge 
had been removed. There were other oases in which precipita- 
tion was applied successfully, as at CoTentrj, under the BiTers 
Purification Association. The selection of a process for treating 
sewage resolved itself very much into a question of what was 
exp^ent rather than a question of cost. There was no doubt 
that where land could be obtained, the land process was the most 
easv to deal with. There were immense difficulties in dealing 
with chemical processes, and perhaps the most difficult of aU 
was the want of uniformitv in the flow of the sewage, and the 
consequent variations in the proportion of the quantity of the 
chemicals to the quantitv of the sewage, which variations in 
the end gave rise to a turbid effluent Those who had had the 
slightest experience of sewage farms knew that the effluents 
from irrigation were always satisfactory, and that it required 
no very great amount of attention or skill to conduct a sewage 
farm so that it should not be a nuisance ; but with a chemical 
process constant attention by day and nieht was necessary, 
for a moment's neglect might be atten<^ with disastrous 
consequences. 

Mr. Eaghus stated, with reference to the low standard of 
mortality which had been remarked upon in London, tiiat it 
was also to be found under widely different conditions with 
regard to sewerage. No doubt the comparative freedom of the 
London sewers from sewer gas was due to the continuous and 
uniform flow of sewage in the sewers, which tended more than 
anything else to keep down the production of sewer gas in the 
sewers, and consequently in the houses also. He cited as an 
opposite extreme the case of a Polish village consisting of some 
800 or 400 houses surrounding a large s<}uare, the closet 
arrangements consisting of the primitive pail with or without 
a cover, the disposal bein^ equally primitive, as the pails were 
simply emptied periodically in the square ; and yet even under 
these filthy conditions there was said to be a very low rate of 
mortality. Somewhat similiar conditions were found in some of 
our own old-fashioned farmsteads ; the fact was that the most 
essential part, the house itself, was kept free from noxious gases, 
and there was an abundant supply of fresh air outside. With 
regard to the general disposal of sewage, that was very much 
governed by the locale and the quantity and price of land. If 
sufficient land could be obtained irrigation was no doubt the 
best system, but there were conditions under which it was 
necessary to adopt chemical processes ; that was especially the 
case with comparatively large populations, scarcity of land, and 
no lack of money. He (Mr. Eachus) did not experience the 
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diflBctilty, suggested by Mr. Latham, of apportioning the quantity 
of chemicals to the varying flow of the sewage; that he 
generally effected by storing the sewage and pumping from the 
reservoir for the required number of hours at a uniform rate, 
and of course a similar arrangement would apply where the 
discharge was by gravitation. In the case of smaller towns or 
villages, so situat^ as not to be able to adopt irrigation, he 
thought that simple subsidence would be sufficient, especially if 
the discharge took place into a sufficient stream of water, and 
he Quite agreed with Mr. Latham that under such conditions 
less narm would be done by the effluent than if lime and other 
chemicals were used. 

Mr. Pebbt F. Nursbt observed that a system of sewerage 
plant and apparatus which had been invented by Mr. Isaac Shone, 
of Wrexham, had recently come under his notice, and it might 
prove of interest to the members to know something of its 
general principles. Mr. Shone's system was designed for use 
in fiat districts where gravitation could not conveniently be 
resorted to. He proposed to have a central engine station, 
where he would establish powerful air-compressing apparatus, 
and from which point the compressed air would be delivered at 
sewage collecting and lifting centres. At each of these centres 
there would be an ejector, which would consist of a chamber 
into which the sewage should flow by gravitation. When the 
sewage had reached a given level it would open a valve, and 
the compressed air would be automatically admitted into the 
chamber upon the surface of the sewage, which it would force 
out to its destination. When the contents of the chamber had 
been discharged the air would escape by a valve, and a fresh 
charge of sewage would enter, to be dealt with in a similar 
manner to the previous one. According to Mr. Shone's designs 
the whole arrangement was automatic He (Mr. Nursey) under- 
stood that the system had been applied to a limited extent in 
Wrexham, but he was not able to place before the meeting 
particulars as to the cost and results of working. 

Mr. Bbookinq said that as a public surveyor he was unable 
to agree with the author on the subject of laying the surface-water 
drain and the soil sewer in the same trench, for in his opinion 
such a course would scarcely be practicable. It was well known 
that soil sewers must often be laid at a very great depth, and if 
the road-water drain was laid in the same trench there would be 
greater difficulty in forming connections, and the road-water 
drain would often have to be taken some distance farther than 
it would be necessary otherwise to take it, especially in suburban 
districts. With regard to the statement that sanitary authorities 
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discouraged drains and water-closets bein^ connected with the 
sewers, he must say, from ten years' experience of working with 
sanitary authorities, that his observations did not bear out the 
author's remarks. In fact he found that they were most anxious 
(in and around the metropolis) to get all houses properly con- 
nected. He knew of no sanitary authority which had not got 
rules which must be obeyed before any connection was made with 
their sewer, and he considered the separate system a desirable 
one in many places, though he scarcely thought it possible that 
the drain of a house could unintentionally l^ connected with a 
road- water drain in lieu of the sewer. He agreed with the author 
that it was yery desirable that all sewers and drains should be 
thoroughly ventilated. He often wondered how it was that the 
metropolis was so healthy, seeing bow few of the drains were 
ventilated. Though he had been in many towns in England he 
knew of no place where so few of the sewers and drains were 
ventilated as in London, for as to house drains he did not think 
there was ten per cent, of them ventilated. It had often 
occurred to him that the health of the metropolis was greatly 
benefited by not having a separate system of sewers, for the 
copious and continuous discharge of water and the periodical 
flushings were certainly conducive to health, whilst the large 
amount of road detritus which was so frequently washed from 
the streets of London into the sewers acted as a precipitant, and 
also to a great extent as a deodorant. And it was a matter of 
doubt to him whether London would continue to be as healthy 
as it was at present if it ever became necessary to have a separate 
system of drains and sewers. 

Mr. BoBiNSON, in reply, said that one part of his paper seemed 
to have •been taken hold of in a way for which there was no 
necessity. He described the separate system as a means of 
simplifying the disposing of sewage in some cases, but he did 
not allude to it in the way of advocacy. And as to the use of 
the same trench for the surface-water drain and for the sewer, 
the paper merely stated the fact that both were sometimes laid 
in the same trench. With reference to that part of the paper 
which stated that there was a fear of confusion between the two 
drains, he thought that he might claim to be on better nound 
than Mr. Baldwin Latham, considering that he (Mr. Eobinson) 
had taken for his authority no less a man than Mr. Rawlinson 
himself. He begged to differ, with very great regret, from those 
persons who thought that house drains were laid with extreme 
care and that the surveyor examined them as they ought to be 
examined. He ventured to say that a surveyor would tell 
them that if he had to look at all the house connections it 
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would require him to be, like the Irishman's bird, in three 
places at the same time. Last year he was engaged with an 
officer of the Local Government Board in an inquiry as to an 
outbreak of diphtheria in the metropolis, and it was his duty 
during that inquiry to look very closely into the question of 
how we house drains had been connected, and he could tell 
them as a fact that there was not one case in a thousand where 
any obserration whatever had been made as to whether the 
house drains had been put in right side up or wrong side up. 
He said with re^t and shame that the utmost neglect had 
existed. It was imperative that a surveyor should be supported 
very strongly by his vestrjr in order to enable him to ensure 
the house drains being laid as perfectly as they ought to be. 
With regard to the medical aspect of the case, it nad been 
stated that typhoid fever was not due to sewer ^as. He was 
not ooncemea about the precise forms of disease that sewer gas 
produced, suffice it to say that diseases of some kind were 
produced which should oe considered as preventable, but 
whether in the exact forms which he had described he would 
leave to others to determina He (Mr. Bobinson) had not 
referred to the death rate of London for the purpose of showing 
that London was not a very healthy town, but it would pro- 
bably be remembered that it had been recently stated most 
distinctly by a deputation headed by Cardinal Manning, and 
consisting of other persons of eminence, that there was a large 
amount of typhoid and similar illness in the metropolis caused 
by impure water, and that the death rate was probably two in 
a thousand higher than it ought to be in consequence of the 
foul condition of the water supplied to the metropolis. He had 
not ur^ed in the paper that the sewerage system of London 
was defective, but on the contrary, in one part of his paper he 
recognized the fact that the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
given London an excellent system of sewers. What he had 
wanted to make them understand was that the excessive death 
rate was due, not to bad sewerage, but to collections of foul 
matter in places where they ought not to be allowed. In the 
metropolis, as everywhere else, there was a want of proper 
supervision of the receptacles for the water (where the service 
was not constant). The cisterns were not cleaned out often 
enough, and it sometimes happened that if green slime or dead 
animals were present in the cisterns, they were only found after 
an outbreak of fever or some other mischief had occurred. It 
was his opinion that it was the duty of sanitary authorities to 
take care that accumulations of foul matter should not occur 
in cisterns. As to the question whether sewage should be 
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disposed of by chemical treatment or by irrigation, he had giren 
some of the results of his own experience, bnt he had no system 
of his own to advocate. Each town must be dealt with accord- 
ing to its own circumstances. He agreed that purification by 
means of land was the best method where land could be obtained, 
but in other cases chemical treatment was necessary. 

The Pbesident said they had been dealing with a subject 
about which the best authorities were at issue. He was not 
surprised that Mr. Robinson had taken London as an example, 
because, although, as Mr. Latham had said, the death rate of 
London was one of the lowest considering the population, it 
must be a marvel to all observers that the death rate of 
London was so low as it was in spite of all the wonderful 
disadvantages of which they had heard from time to time. It 
must be remembered that the authorities of London were at 
variance between themselves. The Board of Works was at 
issue with the Thames Conservators, and at the present time an 
exhaustive incjuiry and arbitration on their dispute was going 
on in Westmmster. The disposal of offensive matters was a 
question of going step by step to the right place in the right 
way. If each person in this country could deal with his sewage 
as the Chinese deal with theirs, by keeping it in a dry state 
and carrying it in a pail, and putting it into a little hole in the 
earth, and planting a tea-tree on the top, that would be a very 
happy state of thmgs ; but it would be a process which would 
be found exceedingly disagreeable and troublesome, and he 
would rather not be compelled by law to follow the example 
set in China. It had become indeed necessary that the ofi'en- 
sive matter, which in a certain sense was intrinsically valuable, 
should be mixed with water, which cost but little, in order 
that it might be carried away from our houses and outside our 
towns and cities. Then arose the question as to where the duty 
of the engineer was to end and the work of the chemist was to 
begin. Me thought that irrigation was the simplest way of 
dealing with the sewage, but if suitable land could not be 
obtained for that purpose, the next question was the provision 
of some other receptacle or treatment. There was no doubt 
that sewage was, as Lord Palmerston had said with reference 
to dirt, matter which was generally to be found in the wrong 
place. All the efforts of engineers should be directed to devise 
the means of taking it where it could be useful, with due regard 
to economy and sanitary results ; but municipal or other local 
authorities must not let it be their chief aim to make the 
sewage of a town a source of profit. It fell to his lot about 
forty years ago to be a surveyor comparatively free from 
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control, and at that time he undertook to abolish some gutters 
in the middle of the streets of the town in which he was 
engaged, and for that purpose he put down sewers, but he 
would not allow anybody to connect a water-closet with those 
sewers, becasse he saw that such connections would spoil the 
riyer into which the sewer flowed. That work of his was done 
before public attention had been directed to the subject, and 
before there had been any squabbles with regard to discharging 
sewage into rivers in any town in England. He should stand 
out just as strongly now, and if he were an autocrat and ruled 
all London as he liked, he would not allow the sewage from 
water-closets to be discharged into the riyer Thames. Now 
there was a discussion about the sewage of London being dis- 
charged at Crossness and Barking Creek. He did not wonder 
at the Conservators of the Thames being miserable. Failing 
any other remedy he would make the Bowl of Works take the 
sewage down to Maplin Sands. He beUeyed that there was 
a wonderful piece of country there, where the sewage of London 
would do good — a kind of desert which might be made to rejoice. 
It was our misfortune, as well as our happiness and our glory, 
that London was so big as it was. It was a misfortune as far 
as the sewage was concerned, for there was a vast volume of 
that matter which ought to be taken to some place where it 
would be less objectionable than it was at its present outfalls. 
There was one other noint to which he woula just refer. A 
great deal of money nad been spent in connection with the 
sewage of Cheltenham, and of all the bad smelling places he 
had ever visited Cheltenham was about the worst. Nearly all 
the connections with the main sewer had a gaseous channel 
from the sewer into the house. 
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